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Back from the Wash, Damty and 
Dehehtful, Thanks to Lux 


Ax 


an be washed over and over again 


he dainty and delight 
h comprise 


harm if Lux is used. Lu ixes rath 
forces the d: mm dainty thi It ke 
woollens as soft, fleecy, and as unshr 
as When new ix will not harm a 


threa | 
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LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
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“Up to the mark” 


Do women take sufficient exercise? 

Do vou? 

Perhaps you haven’t the time, the oppor- 
tunity, or the inclination for outdoor games, 
now that the days are shorter and lawn 
tennis is but a summer-time memory. 

Then how do you keep yourself fit? 

The answer probably is that you don’t. 

And that’s why in the winter you get con- 
stantly run down in health, a prey to colds, 
nerves, and headaches, at the mercy of every 
flu epidemic the season has in store. 

Don’t you realize how much more fun 
you'd get out of life if you kept yourself 
continually up to the mark? Outdoor games 
may be impossible. But Kruschen is always 
at your elbow. It is the finest substitute 
for fresh air and exercise that ever was. It 
is Nature’s own substitute, for it supplies your 
system with exactly the elements that Nature 
ordains for its proper health. And it sup- 
plies them just when they are needed—which 
is every day. 

It’s the little daily dose that does it! 

As much as will cover a sixpence every 
morning—tasteless in your breakfast cup of 
tea—will give your body just the right pro- 
portion of those energizing and purifying salts 
which are vital to physical well-being. Every 
day your body needs these salts; every day 
Kruschen will satisfy that need, for every little 
pinch is a perfect blend of the essential six. 

Kruschen keeps the blood-stream pure by 
reminding the eliminating organs, gently but 
surely, of their daily duty. With clear, fresh 
blood gloriously pulsing through your veins— 
with a body for ever freed of the clogging 
waste matter that is the cause of all life’s 
minor ills—how can you miss feeling fit for 
anything ? 

Only the fit lead the fullest possible lives. 
Why cheat yourself of your birthright > 





** Kruschen 
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Begin the Kruschen habit of health at once. 
Get a 1/9 bottle—enough for three months 
—and start to-morrow. 


Kruschen Salts 





Tasteless in Tea 
@ 


of tea. 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


A 1/9 bottle of Kruschen Salts contains 96 doses 
which means good health for less than a farthing a day. 
for daily use is “as much as will lie on a sixpence,” taken in a breakfast cup 
Every chemist sells Kruschen. 


enough for three months 
The dose prescribed 


Get a 1/9 bottle to-day. 


































Baby is happily 
provided for by 
BOOTS THE 
CHEMISTS, 
everything that 
science and skill 
can suggest for 
the welfare and 
comfort of baby 
can be obtained 
at their branches 
with distinct 
advantage In 
quality and price 











for Baby. 


T is a wise policy to use a perfectly pure soap 
for baby’s bath and toilet. Baby's sensitive 
skin is easily irritated, and a soap of inferior 


ye 
— 


eee Ro ee 





quality may injure the healthy texture and 








54d. velvety smoothness that is baby’s birthright. 
Per Tablet. Boots Baby Skin Soap is a fine quality nursery 
soap that best answers the test for baby’s every 

1/32 need. It is especially made for baby, and is 
2 soothing, cleansing and thoroughly antiseptic. 

Per Box of Boots Baby Skin Soap is perfectly pure, and is 
3 Tablets. unequalled for keeping baby's skin cool, soft and 
comfortable————Choose it and use it for baby! 








bY SKIN SOA 


Specially Manufactured and Sold by 





Over 100 Branches 
in London 
area. 


Over 660 Branches 
throughout the 


country. 





Boots Pure Druc Co. Lrv. 
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Miss JULIETTE 
COMPTON, 


the beautiful model 
for the “ Harrison 
Fisher ” Girl, now 
playing one of the 
principal parts in 
“The Dancers,” at 
Wyndham’s ‘Thea- 
tre, W., writes :— 





HERE can be no question but that Phosferine 

helps one very greatly to make the most of both 
the mental and personal qualities which stage work 
demands to such an exceptional extent. Phosferine 
enables my nerve system to revive quickly from the 
strain of emotional acting, and it keeps me feeling 
fresh and alert enough to get the full benefit out of such 
riding and swimming exercise as I can find time for. It 
is quite a mercy to feel sure of something which really 
does prevent that jaded ‘headachy’ feeling which, 
but for Phosferine, might play havoc with my work.” 

Phosferine exercises real and lasting benefit upon everybody's system, 

it invigorates brain and body naturally, and is given with 


equally good results to the children as to adults. The advantage 
of taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes you well and keeps you fit. 


Phosferine 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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OVERALLS 
For Wash and Wear 


Hercules Overalls and Frocks. still 
excel for daily wear both of aie 2n 








and adults. No other fabric gives 
/~— greater iibehiontion or 
; 4 
| stands such constant wash- 
d r Many- | ec 
+ ent sats pal at ing without losing its attrac- 
y » ™ tive appearance, 
The construction of the “OXFORD” Sectional | i ? —— et —, P “= 
Bookcase is as superior to superficially similar +: writ. f- DY 
: ‘ oy 
bookcases of other makes as it is distinctively . ie 
different therefrom in detail. The ingenious yet | eam faa Roby 
simple method of connecting the sections rigidly en- ie B aig 
Ty . * « 
sures completely invisible “ joins,” thus securing an | Za uk =... FP | 





equally pleasing appearance at all stages of the 


Our Guarantee. 
growth of a stack. 


Every genuine esa Garment bears the 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE. “Mother and Child” ticket, and is guar- 
. anteed. Should any Hercules = urme ~ P rove 
WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ltd., — atisfactory in wash or ane your 
A a. a e ) / 
Library a OXFOR % will at once F repli aC jt, FRI OI ( *H ARG E. 


does not. 


LondonA gents 
ge XFO JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. 
gam, 5+. WAIN tT) Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 


Cavendish Sq., (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
W. 


VALE Vw MAN TT 


iN — THAT MAN NEXT YOU IN THE TRAIN. 


the germs of his influenza. So also with 
anh sled § . 4 > the air they breathe. Wise carga use : 

He kept on sneezing. Of course yO" ( erms of e they leave home—a fine idea. Indeed, a peop e 

the children in school, where disease Brive e he te guch as — tyne y — 7 _— be 

little NOSTROLINE for them, as a pre 4 somnpany Ca atarrh, ar old and o ner . 5, ~ é = 

who go into crowded places and mixe® . ag inst assages—that’s all. The safest, simples 

should use NOSTROLINE as a safegua" . the, # fr chemists keep it, or can easily get it for you 

| 


placed in the nostrils and sniffed up © xs * 























In case of delay send P.O. or stamps, 1/5, to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 731 CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


surest means of avoiding infection 
eet ann ate 























VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says 
never seen the a cath celled,” 


sition, r 
at me 


THE PIONEER BOGIETY.. FOUND ED 1813. 


The ‘ARETHOUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to date £ 
| To Drevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’ s Work 


0,000 Boys have been sent tothe Royal , 
Sol % 20 Boys have been t rained tor Civil | 

















st00 Boy r é 

Everywhere Paco, Mansi tut ri a Ua 

All sh — oon neal sili canes fe parcvadcoe - J Matt RS ; M.A 

a WAPes, S * saat | Flees Chiesa Ship ( onal e—How V4 D ! ESQ 

s > ) . ia Fount Secretarve Hi. Be WALLEN i 
Send ze for Sample 1 Vel Lo. arvvrep idioma Seteptahe 

W. LAKE LTO. The Shaltesbury Homes & “Asethuse’ Training Ship 
627, a, Bah A ST., Li JNDON, E.c.1. | | 164 Shaftesbury Avenue : - London, W.C.2, 
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between 


and ‘flu 


“CEPHOS” is a strong safeguard of 
your citadel of HEALTH, and_ its 
regular use never fails to keep the dread 
Influenza away by fortifying the system 
with a powerful antiseptic. For use 
after an attack bas actually commenced 
Cephos is unequalled the world over, and 
banishes the “ Flu” with all its lowering 
tendencies in double-quick time. The 
entire body recuperates from the 
most severe attack when assisted by the 
Physician’s remedy—* CEPHOS.” 

“CEPHOS” is just as good, too, for 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Nervous 
Headache, Neuritis and Nervous 
haustion. his wonderful but 
remedy has been truly called 


A MINIATURE MEDICINE CHEST 


you 


soon 


Ex- 
safe 





ry it at our expense by sending post- 


card NOW for a free sample. Sold in 
powders or tablets at 1/3 and 3/- by 
Boots, Taylors’ and all Chemists, or post 


free per return from. 


CEPHOS LTD., BLACKBURN. 

























Telephone: 


Telegrams: — 30) 
es) 


‘Greatly,’ London 





SPRIN 


Cretonnes & Casement Cloths 

















bye gd 31 ins, wide from 1174. per yi. 

SHADOW TISSUES & TAFFETAS irom 2/11} yd. 
REVERSIBLE CRETONNES & PRINTED CASEMENT CLOTHS 
from 1/114 per yd. 
CASEMENT CLOTHS 31 ins. 
wide from 1/6) per 
WOVEN FIGURED “CASEMENT CLOTAS. 
50 ins. wide. 


Tropica “x. 


UNFADABLE FABRICS 


ALL Fab-ics prefixed w.th the word ‘‘SUN”’ are Guaranteed 
eee Any length failing to meet this guarantee will be 
repla 

“SUN. VEIN” CASEMENT CLOTH. 
1/3} per yA. ene from 1/11) per y 

*SUN-HA ** CASEMENT CLOTH. 
23 per _ re ins. wide. 

* SUN-SYRIAN ” CASEMENT CLOTH. 
The effect of Silk, but better wear. 
Creams 2 11} per yd.Colours 3/114 per yd. 

““SUN-VARA” BOLTON SHEETING. 

Creams 2/11} per yd.Colours 3/11} per yd. 
“SUNPRUF " PRINTED CASEME.IT 
CLOTHS & CRETONNES 
2/9 per yd., 31 ins. wiae, 
“SUN -GLEAM” REP, 
Decorative Fabric. 7/3 

er yd.. 50 ins. wide. 

'HE ‘CHANTRY’ CHAIR 
Usefu. inexpensive Chair, 
Covered in blue and silver 
o black and gold Damask 
as ilustraton, 49/6, or in 
Cretonne at 1/3 per yd., 
89/11. 


THE 
‘SUN-VASE’ CURTAIN 


(Guaranteed Untadubie,) 


wide from 10jd. per yd., 59 ins. 





tom 3/6 per yd.. 


Sea Air 
d 


an 
Washing 


33 Shades. Creams from 


THE 
»* CHAN CRY" 
CHAIR. 



























LACE NETS & MUSLINS 


LACE NETS 45 ‘ns. wide from 
1/4} per yd. 

BORDERED LACE NETS, 50 ins 
wide, trom 2/11} per yd. 

BRISE BISE NETS irom 11?4, 
per yd. 


VITRAGE NETS trom 1/1} per yd. 
CREAM MADRAS MUSLIN from 
10! per yd. 
BORDERED 
MUSLIN from 1/8} per yi. 
COLOURED [FILET NET. 
Uniadable, 1/11) oper .'., 
50 ins. wide, 
LACE CURTA:NS 
- pair, 2) yds. lon 
SWISS EMBROIDERED 
‘CURTAINS from 23/6 per yd., 
8 yds. long. 
THE“SUN-VASE” CURTAIN 
Verydecorative Madras Maslin 
Curain on cream ground 
with an eftective design in 
mauve, pink and green. 
3 yds, long, 52 ins 
wide, 38/9 per pair 
Guarantecd Uniadable 


MADRA3 


from 46 
Zz, 
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“ Always 
Baby ra 
joie kit 
u ‘embley contented” 
A short trial of Mellin’s Food 


affords convincing proof that it is 
the right food for babies deprived 
of mother’s milk. 

Send for Sample and Handbook 
which tells how to feed babies who 
cannot be breast-fed. Enclose 6d. 
stamps for postage. 


Mellins food 


Put your confidence in the food with a record, 


Mellin’s Food, Ltd., London, S.E.15 


“15. 











WONDER-WORKER 


(Patented) for PILES, HA aes oR RHOIDS, and all RECTAL 
TROUBLES. A natural, ure. Instant reliet, sooth- 
ing and comforting. NO DOC fo! S. NO MEDICINES. 
Lasts a life-time. Price 7/6. 

To be inserted in the Rect leep. No discomfort or 
unpleasantness. To et joy good he: alth, sleep and —_ no man 
or woman should be w From ali Chemists throughout 
the world, or direct from : Wonder- Worker Co., Coventry Houre, 
South Place, London E.C.2, wit! »mplete instructions in plain 
wrappers, po rst free on receipt of Post Office Order rod 16. 
Money returr if dissatisne rok le “e 


luring s 
i 












SEND NOW for this BOOK, 
550 Illustrations. 
It describes fully different styles 
of Curtains for ready adaptation 
to any Windows. MODERN LACE 
CURTAINS, be: autiful and attrac 
, Of expert workm coe. 

: WEAVE iAT WEARS. 
DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 
IMPERIAL HEM CURTAINS, 
MENT CURTAINS a IDEAL HOMES, 

made all sizes Es tes free. NETS, 
CRETONNES, BL INDS. ‘MU SLINS. LINENS, 
5 LACES, et« Send now for a FREE. COPY 

o! this BOOK, “ IDEAL HOME DECORATIONS.” 
S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


CASE.- 








If you suffer from Asthma, Catarrh or Ordinary 
Colds, Buy atin today at your chemists, 


4s. 6d. a tin 
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FREE GIFTS 


FOR OUR READERS 


Several well-known manufacturers 
this month free gifts to our readers These offers 
are all made by reliable firms and are well worth 
accepting. Please mention * THE QUIVER when 


writing tor these gifts 


are offering 





TWO ZOX POWDERS, the famous 
old-established remedy for Neuralgia, will 
sent per return post by applying to The 
Co., 11 Hatton Garden, E.C.1, enclosing 
stamped envelope. 


FOR BABY.— Messrs. 
London, S.E.15, will send samples of their well- 
known food, together with descriptive booklet, 
on receipt of 6d. in stamps. 


A VALUABLE BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
—A beautiful illustrated new catalogue of 115 
pages has been issued by the Treasure Cot Co., 
103 Oxford Street, W.1. Every mother should 
send a post card for a copy. 


SPRING CLEANING NECESSITY.—The 
old carpets must be made clean and bright for 
the sunny days of spring. ‘The proprietors of 
Chivers’ Carpet Soap will send you a tablet free, 
enough to clean a large carpet, upon application. 
It is necessary to enclose 2d. in stamps to cover 
postage and packing. Address, F. Chivers & 
Co., Ltd., 9, Albany Works, Bath. 


EASY WASH DAYS.—The famous Pre- 
servene Soap is a revelation to those who have 
not tried it. By its aid the whole family wash 
can be got through without washing machines, 
scrubbing, or the usual drudgery. A free sample 
tablet can be obtained by writing to the 
Australian Soap Co., 6 New Compton Street, 
W.C.2. It is important to mention the “ Quiver.” 

A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE.— A 


valuable contribution towards a free breakfast 
table is a packet of Force, the famous food for 


and 

be 
Zox 
13d.- 


Mellin’s Food Ltd., 


children and adults. A post card will bring 
this to you free if you mention the “ Quiver.” 
Address, “ Sunny Jim,” Dept. A.D.12, 197 Great 
Portland Street, W.1. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY.— 


Nothing delights the heart of a child more than 
a painting book, and one of the new Ovaltine 
Painting Books will gladden the heart of any 
child. You can have a copy free of charge by 
sending 1d. stamp for postage to “ Painting 
Competition ” Dept., Messrs. A. Wander, Ltd., 
45 Cowcross Street, E.C.1. 

TOILET CREAM FREE.—A touch of 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream is very refreshing to the 


skin. By sending 3d. to Messrs. Pond’s Extract 
Co., 71 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, you 
can secure a box of both Pond’ s Vanishing Cream 
and Pond’s Cold Cream. 

INFLUENZA CONQUERED.—A free 
packet of Cephos, the infallible remedy for In 


can be 
to Ce phos, 


fluenza, Feverish Chills and Rheumatism, 
obtained without charge by writing 
Ltd., Blackburn. 
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Mr. C. E. Brooks, inventor of the Appliance. 
Mr. Brooks cured himself of rupture over 


30 years 7” and patented the Appliance from 
his personal experience. 


Don’t Wear a Truss! 


After 30 Years’ Experience an Appliance 
has been invented for Men, Women, 
and Children that Cures Rupture. 


Sent on Trial. 


If you have tried almost everything else come to us. Where others fail 
is where we have our greatest success. Send attached coupon to-day 
and we will send you free our illustrated book on Rupture and its Cure, 
showing the Appliance, giving you prices and names of many people 
who have tried it and are extremely grateful. It is instant relief where 
all others fail. Remember we use no salves, no harness, no lies. 

We make it to your measure and send it to you on a strict guarantee 


of satisfaction or money refunded, and we have 


put our price so low 
that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 


We send it on trial to prove 


that what we say is true 4, Free Information Coupon. | 
You are the judge, and once | Brooks Appliance Company, Ltd. | 
having seen our illustrated | (1553G), 80, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 7. 
bok and wad kt gen wih § eS ee eee re =| 
be as enthusiastic as the | your Appliance for the cure of rupture | 
thousands of patients whose = : 
letters are on the file in | Name, ..coccccccccccccccsccccccscccccccceocs coceee | 
Our office. Fill in the Free § addrese......c.ccssccsssssesssensesesecerenesess ' 
Coupon opposite and post | (Please writ | 
to-day. : iinlalltl- sa inicissedienitentniounamcneiiailinitaas : 
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Masawalle 


RECOMMENDED BY DOCTORS AND 
ANALYSTS 


MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 


CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


























For 
Removing Stains 


For Washing 
Hair-brushes 





Sole Manufacturers : G. F. Sutton Sons & Co. Osborne Works, King's Cross, London, N.7. 











Home Dressmaking and 


Millinery Made Easy . ny el 














You can now learn, easily and quickly in your A Highly 
own home, during spare time, by a wonderfully = £ Concentrated 
simple and practical new method, how to dress = iil i L, 

s = therefore 


yourself and your children as well as ever before — 
yet at less than half the cost you have hitherto = 
found necessary. 

You can make, with your own hands, becoming 
clothes from materials of your choice. You can 
remodel last season's dresses and costumes into 
stylish new garments. You can make lingerie for 
yourself and the most charming and durable wearing 
apparel for the little ones. You can make your 
own hats exactly to your own taste at ridiculously 
low cost. You can, if you wish, prepare for 
success in the dressmaking or millinery business. 

The Woman's Institute has many thousands of 
successful students scattered over every English- 
speaking country. There are no tedious preliminaries 
for beginners. You start at once to make actual 
garments. All instruction is by post. Let us give 
you full information. It will interest you greatly. 


USE THIS COUPON 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE OF SaMEstic 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. LTD, 
Dept. 41, 71 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your Prospectus, advising me howl may learn 


cheapest in fF.) 
™ the long run} 


























See outside 
back cover 












RADICART 
REALLY GROWS HAIR. 















A user from Chathill, writes :— 
Home Dressmaking Home ~0e ad “Can you send me a box of your ‘Hair Growth” with 
Professional ,, Professional , which I am delighted. I have only used one box and 
my hair has ceased falling out and is rapidly regain- 

ing its own rich colour and lustre.” 

IN ALUMINIUM BOXES 1 DIRECT FROM 
PUNE  dhanaehaimsadberensasscetiawcnsssvecneuewmssacensedsaiscs: | | G.W. HARRISON, M.P.S., Halr /- Specialist, READING 


AMEA cataly" 


THE NAME | a) Sa IS BEHIND IT. ol 
S| 





I hace placed a X before the subject in which I am most 
interested. | 











— Vi 1st 
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Removes Hair 


Razors and ordinary depilat ries merely remove hair 
above the skin surface. eet. melts the hair away 
beneath it. Veet is a perfumed velvety cream that is 
as easy to use as a face cream. Just spread it on 
as it comes from the tube, waita few minutes, rinse 
it off, and the hair is gone as if by magic. Veet will 
not stimulate hair growth, and has no disagreeable 
odour. More pleasant than burning depilatories, far 
razors Satisfactory results 

or money refunded. Veet 


better than. scraping 
guaranteed in every cas 
ined from all chemists, hairdressers, and 


Re nt pos st said in plain wrapy ' 

size by post #, 6d. in stamps).— Dae 
Health po nl atorles (Dept. 260), 68 Bolsover Stre« ‘ 
London, W.1 











DOLS FLANNEL 


CURES 


RHEUMATISM 
AND NEURITIS 


1/3 and 3/- Boxes, all Chemists. 
Booklet, 


DOLS Limitep, HUDDERSFIELD. 














Pak for MASCOT. . 


SHOES, and be sure of Reliability, 
| or and Comfort ALWAYS 


yan Booklet tree trom Norvic Shoe Co., Norwich. . : - 



























Pinned “a Selly 


ANE speedy relief from 


Catarrh and —- Colds 


There is no reme dy s« 
cont ain and so rapid 
for all Colds and 
Catarrhal ailments as 


Pine Tar Jelly 


asy to carry and 
nt to use 
ld 
gives 
from 
and 








ae 0 a Ace 
in the head, 
speedy relief 
Nas al Catarrh, 
kills the germ. 


Popular throughout the 


untry, Send for trial 
tube to-day. 


1/- Post Free 


DALE END 
(Chemist) eR MINCHAM 


Obawatie only from 
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After the game... 
thetub...and rub 


Che towel is the finishing touch 
of pleasure it makes 
the bath even more enjoyable. 


Men like the liveliness of an 
Osman Towel. The thick, firm 
pile, naturally absorbent, brings 
a glow to the skin without any 
chance of irritation. It is the 
firm close underweave which 
gives this substance and life to 
the towel. It endows the towel 
with those qualities which with- 
stand constant washing. 


Made in all sizes at ordinary towel 
prices from Drapers, Stores, etc. 


ed OSMAN Tab 
r of each Towel. 


See the sinal 
on me 


TOWELS AND 
BATH-SHEETS 


If you are pleased with OSMAN 
Towels ask your draper for 
OSMAN Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


x 


oO 
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WANTED as 
W omen Wr i ters ! STANWORTHS 4 THIS WRECK 3 


carn While You Learn “gy fia 4 iy 


} } REG? 
Hundreds of daily, weekly, and monthly publications 
require the work of women contributors, The sup:'y 


te oS — — ag ys hs, pee - —_ - * and UMBRELLAS. 








k 


Qualify under expert g raid ince to earn money by 








your pen in spare time. ‘The postal course of th 
ene Institute will show you how to produce Just Wrap Your 
saleable work. In a series of clear, practical, and OLD UMBRELLA 
interesting lessons you will be taught how to write 
attractively, what to write about and where to sell. in paper, tie to a board 
The moderate fee | pavable by instalments)is inclusive. or stick, and post to us 
The Institute’s records contain numerous cases of to-day with P.O. for 7/6, 
earning while learning, and some instances of a/most By next post it will come 
instantaneous success Special arrangements are back “as good as new,’ 
made for Overseas pupils. ‘ re-covered with our 
Pod the follow! upon or send a simple request for “ Defiance "' Union and 
the booklet securely packed. 





~ Postage on Foreign Or- 
' THE REGENT INS TITUTE ders 2/- extra. A post 
i card will bring you our 
1 (Dept. 123A), 13 Victoria Street, S. W. 1, 


illustrated Catalogue of 

Please forward ‘* How to Succeed a Write (f * Defiance " Umbrellas, 

1 st free), which descr I ! ana patterns for re- 

covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 
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Weldon’s By 


RHEUMATISM made 
His Life MISERABLE 








36. LONDON Roan, Dovt 
Dear Sirs Iw. id 1 to know what 
+ lot of go M4 Urace Tablets hi dow y 
awaken aloe Beauty MARGARET 
king is life miserable. H 
mln len tehloy af = pong HALLAM 
th Iw ry Urace B k 
i oeme inom aon oo 
plains now.— Yours f 
yRsee eat Can Pg E. BUSHFLL Be se How to Keep Fit; the General Care of the 
g and UR ne n cure Rheumatis t direct ; ~ 
ittarks the eanse—url i—dissolve nd cugels te trem the aystens Complexion; the Care of the Hands, Feet 
ited 3 Its t Dt. ‘ t ‘ 3 
ai ui ki c 33. | "5 . - Hx fron al y ts, Ti a — ‘ : be ry rs “4 = oe Health — — for the 
‘ hem rect from Tt URACE yes; ooking aiter the ur, ete 
Laboratories, 57 uhenn “Ho ise ig mons > Strect, Wc 2 . 
Precssscoseewunsseroncss : 6d., by post 7d., from Weldons Lid., 
H VS, Sic and Ge } Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2 
« from BOOTS and all $ i P “ipatene Aspect eine 
H 
TABLE ries 1 Chemists and Stores fa ee mananenatetaeta eta 














IN VALI GO G H Al RS, The Premier Pastime for the ( 
tanus pest tree. btpprtyatorepant Etc. ( 
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Beyond this 1 { quot 
Strong Wicker Chat 
ou best steel Strap 
Bicycle Wheels, 
Cushion ‘Tyres, 
Steering Handle 


NOVLART! A stencil process with- 
out paints or knowledge of drawing. Charm- 
ing results. Send stamp for specimen 
Novlart post card. 
Complete Outfits—2/4, 4/3, and 8/3 \ 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 


Small £6100 
Medium £800 
Larze £950 
Also without 
Steering Handle 
Suall £476 
Medium £5 50 


EB. nl mR. GARROULD, 27 Bathampton, Bath. 
150 .o 162 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, w. 2 ar Oe 























caging tHUU CUTE LET UT TTT EEEeee: 


THE WOMEN IN 
THE LOG SHACKS 


on the Western Prairie 3 
the Australian Bush need 


more than the men. Picture 


of Canada and in 
our sympathy even 
them in their 


isolation and hard toil There are thousands 
of them who have gone out to begin life 
over again in a new < ountry. F ar from 
Church or service, they run the risk of 


Yet they are 
fellow citizens with 
Have we no care 


rhe 


falling away from all religion. 
our own kith and kin, 
us of our gre - Empire. 

for them? 


COLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 


and first Year, seeing 
appealing for a 


now in its Hundredth 
the terrible need, 


Centenary Fund of 


£100,000 


modest sum considering 
fields to be covered. 


a most the vast 


What are YOU doing for our people overseas ? 


Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, 
Lombard Street, or to the Secretary: 


9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
PUTTER LEELA GD ad TLD 


ee ee 
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STAT PLULLULEELLUEL CURL LLL CCL 


The 
Perpetual 


Ft 1HESS O 














ZN * Cashs Ribbons 
‘ > SS >; 
Y ~ FS The sight of garments fresh 
ANY from the wash gladdens the 
’ wise woman who uses CASH’S 
\Y Ribbons. No. threading to be 


done, no bows and straps to be 
attached, and her ribbon bill cut 
in half. Cash's Ribbons wash with 
the ga rments—being fast colours 
—and iron up fresh each time. 


If it’s CASH’S 
—it washes 


Keep that important fact before you and insis1 


on having Cash’s Wash Ribbons. Made in 
Pink, Blue, Maize, Helio and White. 
(Widths up to | inch.) 
The Cash Envelope of assorted ribbon 


patterns will be sent post free on request. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., Dept. D.13, COVENTRY 








Dad is a terror 
for cocoanut and 
always plumps for 
Mackintosh’'s 
COCOANUT 
TOFFEL! DI 

L 





SCENE 








H ~ * 
4 ‘ i “ett 
hy Be 
Billy Boy goes one = wey 
all out for ~ > ) May is an all 
EGG-AND MES - round enthusias 
CREA M a. tic almond lover, 
TOFFEE-DE a AS and of course 
LUXE, aaa ~ Yue cent A simply loves Al 
cannot have ee i MOND TOFFEE 
too much of it. .\ DE-LUXE. 






ac in OS 


\_ MADE BY JOHN MACKINTOSH & SONS, Ltd, HALIFAX. 


grrr People and their Preferences. 


Mother finds the 
fresh flavour of 
Mackintosh’'s MINT 
POFFEE -DE- LUXE 


exactly to her liking. 


Seven varieties, all 
delicious, in Mackin- 
tosh’s Assorted 
Toffee-de-Luxe. 
Coffee Toffee- de- Luxe 
Almond Toffee-de-Luxe 
Toffee - de- 
Luxe — Egg-and-Cream 
T offee-de- Luxe Co- 
coanut Toffee-de-Lux« 
T offee-de-Luxe Mint 
Toffee-de-Luxe. 
By Weight, 
PER QTR., 
Also 


‘reacle 





§:. 


Tins. 


in 


Ss 
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SOLD BY ALL 
STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS. 






“SWAN” ~~ INK 
“LAST DROP” 
BOTTLE. 


Specially intended for 
self-filling pens, but 
just as useful for 
general purposes. The 
bottle is so designed 
that no matter how 
little ink is, left, the 
pen can take it up. 


Filled with 

“Swan” Ink 

Price 1/6 
(Postage 8d. extra) 














SWAN 
= simple mechanism of the “* 


Immerse the pen in ink (“ Swan’ 
choice), lift the lever which compresses the 
_tubber sac, replace the lever, and the pen 


is filled. The sac draws in the ink supply. 


Self. 
Filling 


a 


Swan’ 


Self-filler is 


effective. 


Ink for 


strong and 


EASY, QUICK, AND CLEAN. 
Self-Filling Type from 15/— 
Standard 10/6 


from 


Type 
LIST POST FREE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
House, 133 & 135 
London, W.1I. 
I ligh I lolborn, 

E.C.2; 95a 


Ltd., 
Oxford 
Branches: 79 
W.C.1; 
Regent 


Swan 
Street, 
& 80 
97 Che ipside, 
Street, W.1. 











PATRONISED BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GIVEN AWAY! 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THIS 
OFFER 


MAY 
NOT BE 
PEATED & 


















With every | GUARANTEED GENUINE BARCAINS. 


Carpet we shali 
Absolutely 
Give away a 
handsome Rug 
to match, or we 
send Two Car- 
pets and Two 
Rugs for 


28/6 
Cc 


Free 





This ono Tale Offer 
March, 1924 Boa (P (= ) 
we will forward direct from our Looms te 4 lres e of 14/6 ( 
*“*PRUDENTIAL * Real Seamless Woven Dacdue ‘ ; ) 


made to readers ¢ 


The Qutt 








= r n, Beiroom, 

_ ; a etc., handsomely 
== ordere in 
21 = thirty ditlerent 
Turkey fa n- 

_ ible self-shades 
lo Crimson, 
= sreens, Bluesand 
= Art Colouring to 
= vit all require- 
= ents, and large 


enough to cover 








i 
i 


any ordinary 
seoesers, © ese 


Carpets will be sent out as Sample Carpets with FREE RUGS, thus showing t 
identic - guat ~ we supply in all sizes. They are madeof material equalto - wool, and, being 
a spe our own, can only be obtained direct from our om wus saving the 


ph. omnes an Middle Profits. Over 40,000 sold during the past 12 rome Pty 

: BA Few Remarkable 
Testimonials from our 
aa numerous patrons 
originalsmay besee0) 


Ivy Cottage, Litcham, 

Norfolk, March 6th, 

Mrs. W. Foulsha 
i. writes: “Send 


a 
3 
yne of your Lrusselette 





fj «Forth Avenue, G 


evenshulme, 





lage, % 
May uth Mr. W. L. 
ae " send 








ie Repeat orders received from the Royal Palace, Stockholm. 


valaxy lilustrated Bargain Catalogues Carpets, H 
Overmanteis, Linoleums, Blankets, ( 


urtain 


. Coprer Kerbs, etc 


1 rite ] 
) yur Pruden 
i selette Carpets 
i Kugs ¥ cao 
a 
yw in er 18 





POST FREE. : = ve 


a ered Linen, ana ¢ 


ten writing, you men 


F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept. Q], Shaina, tone and Merchants; WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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nap lourfingers 


AT 


=RHEUMATISM 





For many years I suffered 
pains of articular, muscular 
matory rheumatism. After numerous specialists 
and various advertised remedies had failed, 

was completely discouraged, until a friend 
advised me to eliminate the uric acid by oc- 
casionally flushing out my badly deranged 
kidneys. To do this I merely drank twice 
daily a tumbler of water containing a tea- 
spoonful of refined Alkia Saltrates. Within 
two days my lumbago and sciatic pains had 
entirely vanished, my swollen joints were less 
painful and greatly reduced, and I felt better 


the excruciating 
and acute inflam- 


< READER SAYS NO ONE NEED HAVE IT NOW. 


than for years. I continued two weeks longer, 
and in months that have passed since then not 
a single symptom of rheumatism has returned. 
This remarkable compound, which as pure 
Alkia Saltrates can be procured from any 
chemist at small cost, consists of the refined 
deposits or precipitates obtained by evaporation 
of the waters from certain natural curative 
medicinal springs. Only a few ounces are 
required, and in its pure refined state it is 
pleasant to drink, yet as a uric acid solvent 
and eliminant its powers are astonishing, almost 
beyond belief.—H. J. S. 














JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


MARKS pop and NEVER RUNS. 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND Is PREFERRED) 

Sold at all Chemists, Stationers & Stores. 64, @1s 
Used in the Royal Households, 














President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any other 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 

for admission and 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman: Cot. Lorp WM. Cacit, C.V.0. T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 








‘STUDY AT HOME 


AND PREPARE FOR PROMOTION 
Pitman’s offer a choice of 80 Postal 
Courses, embracing: English and Secre- 
tarial subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping 
and Accountancy, Banking, Law and 
Accounts, Economics, Modern Languages, 
subjects of general education. Write for 
free Booklet, “ Home Study—the Key to 

| Success,” which gives full particulars. 
PITMAN’S SCHOOL 
| 221 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 





Delicious 
with all Kinds 
of Fruit. 


Green's Chocolate Mould is 
IS particularly gc gy g when served with 
Stewed Prunes, Plums, | igs, Apples, Black- 
berriesor with tinned Pine apple, Pears, Peaches 
Apricots, etc. Try this enjoyable sweet to- day. 


most delicious and 


Prepared by Greens of Brighton. 























Chivers’ 


Olde English 
Marmalade 


—~ e Aristocrat 


Breskjart Table” 











epared bya special process preservin 
p aval able tonie roperties ef natur 
flavour of the Seville Orange. 
° h, 3 
Chivers & Sons Ii? siitcn Cimanioye 2% 
Purveycors By Appointment toHM KING GEORGE V. 

















Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy” Corsets, and 
the “‘ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 
7/11 pair Free 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 


\____ Stocked in all sizes 

<> from20to30. Made 

in finest quality Drill. 
Outsizes, 31 in. to 35 in., 1/6 extra. 
| SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEKEST 


iti 
if No bones or steels to drag, hurt or break 
No lacing at the back. 














ade of strong, durable drill of finest 
uality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes. 
t is laced at the aides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 
breathing. 
It is fitved with adjustable shoulder-straps 
it has a short (9-in.) buss in front which ensures a perfect shape 
& is fastened at the top & bottom with non rusting Hooxsd Eyes. 
It can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish 
These “ Health” Corsets are specially recommended tor ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dlancing, golt, &c., as there is nothing to hurt or 
bresk. Singers and Actresses will find wonderful assistance, as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom ll women, especially 
housewives and those emp!oyed in occupations demanding constant 
movement, appreciate the “Corset of Health. They yield freely to 
every movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are 
the most comrortable Corsets ever worn 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


Cross your tosta. Orders ana make payabe to— 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, itcfisre: Vindwee, “towce 


Cl 











| The Bread 





for YOU 


ICH in nourishment 
—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 


appetising to a degree, 


Your Baker Bakes it. 
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Continuous treatment 
while the patient enjoys 
undisturbed rest. 





Quick relief to 


BRONCHIAL 
SUFFERERS 


The popularity of Vapo- 
Cresolene is due to :— 





Sold by all Chemists. 
Write for descriptive booklet No. 51 to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C.3 











Avoidance of internal medica- 
tion. Prompt relief and unquestionable merit. 
For the relief of Bronchitis, Asthma, Coughs, 
Colds and Whooping Cough. 


For Sore, Tired, Tender 
Feet, Corns, Callouses, 
and all Bad Foot 


Troubles, use Hot 
Saltrated Water. 


Grandmother’s old-fashioned home 

treatment? Yes! but it is the one 

quick, sure, safe and painless way to 

permanently cure bad foot afflictions. 
Try it! 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 











DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S surwt HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few 


days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their position, 


2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
Lockyer's gre health to the Hair and restores the natural 
eg It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
ur ressing, 
This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. PEPPER & CO., Ltd. 12 Bedford Labor. 
atones, London, $.E,1, and can be obtained direct from them 
Y post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world, 

















SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable 
pimples, distyuring blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by ap 
Plying SULPHOLINR, which renders the skin spotless, vay ed 
Supple, comiortable, For 42 years it has been the remedy for 


Eruptions 








Psoriasis Eczema | Blotohes 
Pimples Roughness | Sourf Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 








Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PEPPRR 
-O., Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, Lenten ae send issold 
~ bottles at 1/3 and 3/-. It can be obtained direct from them 
»Y post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout the werd, 














Good Advice to Dancers by 
MLLE. YVONNE ARNAUD 


‘Dancing is always very, very bad for the 
feet. So, to dance well one must first learn to 
keep all foot troubles away, just as one must 
learn to breathe right before learning to sing. 
Such malheurs as corns and aches would make 
dancing painful to perform and not pleasant to 
see. This is why good 
dancers cannot afford to 
have bad feet, and so 
they do not have them. 
But why is it that so few 
others know how to take 
the right care of the feet, 
when it is so easy to 
keep them well and beau- 
tiful? Ordinary saltrated 
water quickly softens even 
the very deepest corns sa 
they come right out, root 
and all, leaving only a tiny hole that soon closes,” 
says a beautiful French dancer. 

The following extract from a recent interest- 
ing article explains how anyone can not only 
obtain perfect foot comfort immediately, but 
also keep the feet sound and healthy, exactly 
as professional dancers do. 

“T am telling you a secret of the theatrical 
profession. You merely ask for half a pound 
of Reudel Bath Saltrates, easily obtained at slight 
cost from any chemist. A small handful dis- 
solved in a foot bath medicates the water like 
at the famous Continental spas, and it is at once 
filled with oxygen, which you can feel acting on 
the skin. I find it, Oh! so fragrant, refreshing 
and invigorating is the word, is it not? 





Photo; Foulsham & Banfield, 





When the feet are tired, aching or calloused and 
swollen from walking or dancing, a saltrated 


A. 


foot bath quickly 
relieves these and 
even more pain- 
ful foot troubles. 
The skin be- / 
comes ftrés lisse, 
so clear = and 
beautiful. C’est 
extraordinaire.” 
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7 Cuts short attacks of 
THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR SPASMS 
HYSTERIA 
CO PALPITATION 
9 9 
INFLUENZA cctstne scnarmn 


DIARRHEA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS COLIC, 


A true Palliative in NEURALGIA,GOUT, and other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 


JoOOOCOOO OOOO Oooo pono ooo weowoct 





THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 




















A REAL CAMERA 
for the Kidelies FREE 


Nearly all kiddies long fora camera. FI 
tunity—the HAWK-EYE—a film pack « ra mad 
the Eastman Kodak Co., Ltd., which t 


3} by 2f in. Itisacamera without price, as it cannot 

be bought. This offer is only open to ¢ ren under 

16 years of age. ‘There must be a certificate from 1} r 
guardian to this effect. It is loaded in daylight, and an \ 
can be taken out in a dark-room and developed s itely without 


disturbing the others, 


RIGHT S 





Save 40 outside wrappers from these famous tabl 


aviets 
and send them, together with a certificate from 


COAL TAR SOAP J 





parent or guardian to the effect that the child 








a is 
under 16 years of age, to: Camera, Dept. 92, Wright. 
Layman & Umney, Ltd.. Southwark, London, S.E.1. Name 


Hawk-Eye Owners are eligible for the 
monthly competition ran by Zhe A’oda/ 
Magazine. For further particulars see Zhe 
Kodak Magazine, copies of which can be 


had from any Kodak dealer. 
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“LUVISCA” 
BLOUSES 


| 

READY TO WEAR 

are obtainable in all the | 
newest styles and designs : 
None ge thout the i . . : : 
dmekuk “LUVISCA”. iS a material that is wonderfully strong : 

| 

| 

Fy 





y? STANDARD yates and can be washed again and again 


th the BLUE Neck Without losing its beautiful — sheen. 





Tab are the bes portivic ALL LEADING DRAPERS SELL | 
Any Blouse bearing this shades a Wolo = the lates | rf pew 
7-33 ins. wide. ‘ls %. 83), 


" ord ell 
fied satisfaction will be Ser ne 1g 1 iF 1 i 4 4 6: 
immediately replaced ......design hades 


ra 





mAs 





Tab not giving unquali- 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 
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“HIS SECOND VENTURE” 
i By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


I have much pleasure in announcing that in my next number will & 












LOSS 


appear the first instalment of a new serial story, entitled, “ His Second 


Venture.” by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. This author is very well known 





to Quiver readers, with whom she has always been a favourite, and 


her latest story, “His Second Venture.” is quite one of the finest 


TOIT IT OA 


& she has ever written, and will certainly make a strong appeal. 

i 

=) The April number will also include con- 

=) tributions by J. C. Howard, Michael Kent, ( " 

EB Walter Wood, Stanhope Sprigg, Olive Hockin, 

2) etc. ete. eee 
reine 1/6. TITIAN IAAT TO TO TOG TOTO CTO L/ON: wi iu u uaa 





Sh that rise to th 
Norwell’s are shoes that anv well-dressed woman will gladly wear on any occasion So olten an 
expensive turn-out is ruined by the wrong shoes—or worse, by the right shoes 
quickly shabby, There are shoes in Norwell’s catalogue for everyone's every need— shoe 
whose unusual wearing properties postpone the state ot shabbiness 

TP eee 


inevitable with even the best shoes—to a very far-distant future 
Mg ATS 
GUARANTEE ) 47 
J 


ame weer )S 


full should there be 
‘Perth’ Footwear 


the least dissatis- 
**Direct from Scotland" 


10! ten 















faction, 














sent’ on approval POST FREE, 
to any address in Lady's “ Duanalastair.” 
Great Britain on Style G 14 \ most attractive s 
receipt of gd. fully brogued in a new design of punching 
to cover Supplied in Brown Willow Calf, Patent Calfskin 
postage. Grey or Nigger Suéde. Wide welts, 1}in. low Cuba 


heel. Sizes and half sizes 


When ordering, send pencil oatline of stockinged foot obtained by 
running pencil around foot resting lightly on paper. Perfect fitassured 
Orders from abroad receive special 
attention Postage abroad extra. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue, mentioning 
“ Quiver,”” to 


POST FREE. 
Lady’s “ Lovat,"’ Style 137. 








A beautifully-made brogue, with or 
without overhanging tongue. Uppers of selected 
slack Box Calf or Brown Willow Calfskin, bottomed 
with specially hard-wearing soles. 
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ENTRY" 
ww BOILERS | 


“ ALWAYS ON DUTY.” 

Made in Seven Sizes N 

IN CAST IRON, WROUGHT IRON, * 
OR COPPER Wh 

Supply Hot Baths at any time of day or night, Wy 
warm the Kitchen (only when required), cook 


the breakfast and burn all combustible refuse at =" 
a fuel cost of less than one farthing per hour. 





The SENTRY MINOR No. 0, from £9 10s." 


Maximum output, 3 20-gallon hot baths per hour. 
Suitable for Hot Water Storage of 25 or 30 
gallons. Normal fuel consumption on continuous 
day and night working, | Ton for 4 months. A 





SENTRY MINOR 











No. 0 Towel Rail or small Radiator can be operated 
on base and legs. also if required. 
The SENTRY No. 1, from £13 10s. 
Maximum output, 4 30-gallon Hot Baths per hour 
Suitable for 40 or 50 gallon Storage. Normal 
fuel consumption on continuous working, | Ton 
for 3 months. Will supply up to 50 square feet 
of Radiation in addition to Domestic Supply if { 
required. \ 
Large Mica Window, Open Fire as _ required, Ny 
ample Hot Plate for Cooking; burns coke, anthra- AV 
cite, patent fuels and all domestic refuse. Easily M 
connected to existing piping as an addition to or Wy 
instead of the Kitchen Range Boiler. SENTRY No. 1.) 
Ask your local Ironmonger, Plumber or Builder for an inclusive price for iS 
supplying and fixing. If further information is required apply for Leaflet yi 
No. 27 to the Designers and Sole Manufacturers :— Wy: 
WOOD, RUSSELL & CO., ‘ 
34 Oxford Street, London, W.1. \ 
Telephone: Telegrams: \ MA 
wn Museum 3464 “ Woorus,” Westcent, London. \\) 
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Long Active Days 


O you find the busy days 
long and dragging and 


the countless tasks irk- 
some and tiring? Do your 
nerves get on edge till even the 
prattling voices of the little 
ones jar and annoy? Do you 
find your appetite not as it 
ought to be ? 


These symptoms are very 
common amongst busy mothers 
and it behoves you to watch 
over your health for the sake 
of the litthe ones as well as 
your own. 


Get rid of those tiresome 
ailments that clog your system 
and reduce your energy. 

Let Beecham’s Pills drive 
away indigestion and consti- 
pation, revive vour activity, 
and make you fit and ready 


M to face your many tiring 
f .D = duties with a light heart and 
E ASY cheerful smile. 


BeechamsPills 
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Modern Home-Makers’ Number 
























































Home First 


The aim of this Number is 
to induce readers to think 
more about the Home, take 
pride in it, love it. The 
Home instinct is one of the 
oldest, and one of the finest, 
in man, and one well worthy 
of fostering, educating, de- 
veloping. 








Make your Home clean, 
beautiful, attractive, and not 
only will you be ensuring 
your own happiness, but you 


will be fulfilling the first duty 


of the ideal citizn. 
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nt heed 


* Then someone seemed to fumble with the bolt, and the 
door swung open. *Gerald!" she cried" p. 416 





The i 


ng Mans 


oe we we oe tobi coe JW ow edb de- 


-SAUSTIN 


C 


OOD NIGHT, Miss 
son!” 
“ Good night, 


Christopher- 


Chapman. 


song !” 


I hope 
you'll enjoy yout 
“ The last of the Boniton 
lurched out of the little 
Daphne Christopherson, 
weariedly, 


sing 
rural postmen 


sorting office, and 
rather 
turned reluctantly to the red deal 
high with letters 
basket the 
the country. 


Imgmense 


sighing 


“opening tables’ 


piled 


taken from the big wicket undet 


counter trom 
The 
Sut she had plenty of time in 
it. The hour 


van would 


or brought in 


heap Was certainly an one. 
which to sort 
and the mail- 


eleven: 


was only 
not call 
hour and a half she 
She 
nine 
bag for the 
the T.P.O. 
by the 
She crossed 
herself off 
the door. 


seven 5 
till 
should be 
task 
had completed it 


and 
finished. 
strenuously. Before 
the mail- 
and 
Taunton Station 
and 


In an 


began her 
she . and 

Taunton, 
taken to 


f post town, for 


to be 
lay sealed 


motor-van 


the 


ready. 
timed 
walked to 


to attendance 


book, 


duty and then 


let it 
had 
open 
the 
the 
table’s 
really, 


then 
She 
lying 


and 
noisily. 


She opened it swing 
rather 
Daily Graphi 
it, left there 
who had gone 


to again 
sight of 
table 


caught 


a on a 


neat by sub-post 
master, 
and she 
picked it up 
to the old 


the 


out tor 


the 


evening, 


sat down on edge and 


killing time owing 


could not 


as 


man’s absence she 
leave 


She 
ing 


premises. 
remained for 
well-shaped 
idly the 
a quick start 
For from somewhere 
the corne: 


some minutes, swing 
and ankle and 


pictures. Suddenly 


a toot 
glanc ing at 
she gave 


out of sight—round 


and behind the sorting-tables— 
a frightening sound had come to her, as 
though ot a scraping shoe. 
Daphne sat bolt upright and motionless, 


her hai standing on end and ali her skin 


as §00se flesh It might be nothing of any 
age It might be a rat or it might 
ee a file of papers falling from its shelf 





in tel U upboar d 


PHILIPS 


inside that large new “press” (or cupboard). 


It might be sheer imagination. But what 
ever it was, she was frightened—at any 
rate for the moment—for the  sub-post- 
master’s wife had gone out with him, and 
she was utterly alone in the building. 

She remained breathless and listening in- 
tently. Then her heart stood still almost. 
Again the sound was apparent. And this 


time it was not a mere scraping, but scme 
intensely human. 


sigh, a 


thing 
It ot 
ness, and it came from the cupboard beyond 
question, There 
certainly, 


Was a sigh obvious weari 


hidden there 
surely 


Was someone 


most someone who 


the mail-bags 


meant 


going for , and who, when the 


door had banged, had thought she had left 
the sorting-ofttice and had ventured to stir 
and make ready. She sat on, her brain 
whirling, filled with terror, wondering what 
she must do. 


Ought she to dash out and fetch a police 


man?’ The station was some distance from 
the office, and the thief would perhaps 
have smashed the till or have broken open 
the mail-bags and have got clean away 
before she got back again with assistance 
Or ought she to go instantly and boldly, 
and challenge the intruder? Drawn to the 
more dangerous of the two courses by some 
mysterious inner prompting, she slowly tip 
toed forward and began to examine the 
‘ press.” 

It was not quite new, though it had only 


arrived from the Office of Works at Taun 
ton a few days ago, having been sent, as 
the sub-postmaster had told her, on the orde1 


of a zealous young member of the surveying 


staff who had said that. stationery 


Was 
being wasted at Boniton from not being 
kept sufficiently tidily. The innumerable 
“forms” had not yet been transferred to it, 
It was empty. 

That is to say, it had passed for being 
empty. But Daphne Christopherson now 
knew too well that for some longer o1 
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shorter period there had been something 
human in it. She stood looking at it in abso 
lute and growing horror. Then swiftly hei 
drawn grew light again. She well 
knew the size and fittings of these “ presses” 
—and in her time she had worked at large 
offices—and she realized that no one bigget 
than a small boy could possibly be hidden 
inside it. 
for help. 


face 


She decided, therefore, not to go 


She snatched up the poker and crossed 
the sorting-office swiftly and knocked at the 
door of the cupboard. 

“Come out at once!” she 
there. I 


cried. ss) 


know you are heard your feet 
scrape.” 

There was no answer and no sort of move 
ment. Daphne Christopherson, feeling that 
she had to deal with a coward, naturally 
gathered courage. 

“Come along out!” she repeated authori- 
tatively. “It’s no use 
me!” 


trying to humbug 


There was still another second or two of 


silence. Then a muftled voice answered 
her. 

“All right. Ill come out. Don't get ex 
cited!” 


Daphne stepped back a pace and _ stood 


with the poker lifted. Then someone 
seemed to fumble with the bolt, and the 
door swung open. A second later she was 


back another two paces and the poker had 
clattered to the floor. 
“Gerald!” she 
Gerald!” 
“Ves, 


Daphne.” 


cried ‘Yes. It zs you, 


It’s I, all right. Don’t get excited, 


oS 


The voung man came forward. 
had got into the 
couldn’t imagihe, 


amazedly, 


How he 
cupboard Daphne simply 
till, 
she discerned 


glancing him 


that it 


past 
had no 


shelves—could it be that he had somehow 
removed them or that they had not yet 
been fitted ? and that he had been able to 


stand there, almost at full height. But her 
that 
compared to her surprise at seeing him at 
all, here in Boniton. 

“Gerald!” she 
‘You've come to this, then?” 

“Yes. ve come to this, Daphne.’ \ 
smile, as it might be of 


surprise at discovery was as nothing 


cried, almost tragically. 


horrible careless 


ness and indifference, flickered over his 
handsome features. “It’s pretty dreadful, 
isn’t it?” 

Daphne nodded. She stood considering 


him closely and shockedly. He 
ind quietly 


was well 


dvessed, and he looked far 


smarter in every way since the time of thei 
last meeting, now five years ago. She had 


no sort of doubt as to what fraternity he be. 
longed. Swell 
written all over him, 


mobsman seemed now to be 


and she guessed that | 





dD Ut 
had only got here—into this little office in 
Devonshire—because he had learned som: 
how that the mail-bags lay locked in th 
ottice for two hours every evening waiting 
for the mail-man to fetch them at eleven 


and so meant to put his knowledge to basi 


uses. 

“You've left Leicester then?” she sg; 
presently. 

“Five years ago,” he answered lightly 
‘A few weeks after you were transterred 
here, to Boniton.” 

“And you've taken to crime for 
living ?” 

“That is so.’ It seemed to her that 


eyes gleamed shamelessly 


“And now I’ve caught you in the act 
suppose you’ve come about the cash and the 
remittances ?’ 

“Prec isely.” 

“And, as Ive caught you”—the vou 
had taken a 
going to try to bind and gag me. 


‘No. It 


man 


isn’t necessar You're 


Pong 

to let me go, Daphne 

“Am OF” 

“Ves. Ot course you are You d 
want to ruin my whole life, do you?” 

Phere was a long and pregnant silet 
In it the two stood regarding one anotl 
looking across the gulf of five years. On 
time they had been boy and girl togeth 
Gerald Farlingford, twenty, and Daphr: 
Christopherson, seventeen—clerks at th 
head post office at Leicestet \nd 
looked at him Daphne remembert 
she had never forgotten for one second 
their passionate affection and its several 
and the breaking, for a time, of her 
heart 

Then people had inte ened—Uel 
uncle and guardian (a andarin at St 
Martin’s le Grand who had put him in 
the back door as a sorting er} ! 
might earn money and yet study for 
motion to the secretarial department 
headquarters and Daphne’ noi e 
mother, the widow of r at Billesder 
twelve miles from. the Midland 
who had carried her daughter off to Bot 
Gerald, as a_ natural nsequence, 
passed out of Dapt ne 

They had ceased to rrespe nd ¢ 
Gerald had written everal times, 


AtG 
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Daphne, who had promised her mother not 
to answer, had been silent despite cruel sut 
fering. She had lost all touch with him 
completely. She had hurled herself into 
her duties and had become hyper-efficient. 
Now, though twenty-three s« arcely, she was 
virtually sub-postmistress of this old-world 
but flourishing market village on the bor- 
ders of Somerset and Devon, where the sub 
postmaster was over seventy and where she 
ran the oftice and was wholly trusted and 
highly paid. 

And now came this “call of the past” to 
her, She stood there, looking at the man 
she had loved so dearly, whom she still 
loved far more than she was conscious of, 
torn between old affection and anxiety to 
save him from prison and fidelity to her duty 
and her employer 

All depended on her absolutely. Escape 
he might without her aid, temporarily. But 
she had only to call the police—the phone 
was in the room where they were standing 
and he would be speedily identified and 
captured before he could get to any big 
city and hide himself. What, oh, what was 
she to do? 

She did—because she was a woman with 
a large and warm-beating heart and strong 
iffections—just what that heart and those 
strong affections bade her, rather than what 
her head counselled her. 

“Gerald,” she began presently, speaking 
ery breathlessly, “I know it is awfully 
me. But I simply can’t let you 
go to prison. 


wrong of 
“T thought you wouldn’t. You're a brick, 
Daphne.” 

"im tr” 

“Yes, of course you. are. And you 
ughtn't to have let other people influence 
u. You should have stuck to me.’ 
“Perhaps I should, Gerald. But there was 
no sort of hope of our getting married 
and I felt bound to do what mother asked 
me. You see, she’d brought me up and halt 
starved herself to feed me, and had always 
sacrificed herself for me . . and oh, 
Gerald, would you have taken to crime if 
I had stuck to you?” 

ad expect not, Daphne. We should have 
ried out our plan of emigrating.” 
“Then the least I can do is to let vou go 
ree now, Gerald. Go awav—at once—and 
get right clear out of Boniton 

The man smiled his great relic f. He tool 


a swift step forward 
} 


and put his arms round 
— ; . 

us old love and drew her to him Daphne 
stood awhile, lost in ecstasy for all the old 


glad past seemed returned again. Then 
Gerald sighed and cursed at Fortune ana 
tore himself away from her. 

“You swear you'll tell no one I’ve been 
here?” he cried earnestly. “It would abso- 
lutely, absolutely ruin me. My whole life 
depends upon it.” 

“T swear it, Gerald.” 

“Then good-bye, darling, and God bless 
you.” 

Once more he put his arms round her. 
Once more he ktssed her long and ardently. 
Then he passed out through the swing 
doors into the backyard of the premises, 
paused to blow a kiss, to look his gratitude, 
then passed into the main road beyond he 


vision . . . and Daphne Christopherson was 
alone. 
Alone... that is to say, that her companion 


was gone, that the man whom as a girl she 
had loved and who five years ago had loved 
her ardently, boyishly, passionately and 
romantically, and who now had become a 
criminal, had been given his liberty. But 
she still had terrible thoughts for company 
thoughts of the long dead past and 
the love she had lost, and thoughts of hei 
present great want of fidelity to her em 
ployer, and the fear also that that unfaith 
fulness might be discovered. She ached to 
go out, to get into the air and refresh her- 
self. But it was wholly out of the ques 
tion. She had promised the sub-postmaste 
to remain in the building, and was unable 
to leave it for a second. 
At eleven the driver of the Exeter to 
Taunton mail-van came in to fetch the mail 
bags. He was Supplied with a key of the 


office, specially for this purpose Daphne 


Was in the private part of the house now 


and did not see him. A little later the sub 
postmastel ime back. 

“All well, Miss Christopherson?” he 
asked her. 

‘Yes, everything, Mr. Lawson,” she an 
swered, averting her face, which had gone 
the colour of a peony. 

“Good!” said the old man, well satisfied 
\nd then Daphne, excusing herself, hurried 
out into the ai 

<jo 

For the next three davs she lived in 
terrol First, that Gerald might be arrested , 
econdly, that if he were taken her part in 
not report ne her discovery of him would 
become known and her arrest and dismissal 
result) trom. it every policeman she saw 


sent her shuddering Every time she was 
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alone in the sorting-oftice with that cupboard 
made her nervous though, happily, she 
did not do the night sorting again, as it 
was part of the work of the sub-postmaster. 
And then, early on the fourth morning, the 
Sword of Damocles fell. 





“Miss Christopherson ! said one of the 
postmen as she came in at seven to sort 
the inward mail. “Have you heard the 
news? ” 

“What news? 


“Why, about the mail-driver ! 
“What has happened to him? 


” 


“He’s been arrested! 

“Arrested! ” 

“Yes. They stopped him between here 
and Taunton about midnight, and charged 
him with opening the mail-bags made up 
here last night, and with taking out official 


remittances and registered letters. He’s 
been given into custody ! ” 

Daphne gasped her horror. With a tre 
mendous etfort she restrained herself and 
went on with her sorting and the super 


vision of the postmen. 
When 


down on 


they had been dispatched she ‘sat 

before one of the 

tables, and put her face in her hands. 
An arrest! The mail-driver! That 

not the worst, surely. There was something 


the swing stool 


Was 
more terrible behind it! 


He 


had been taken into custody unjustly. 


must be innocent, and 
The 
Gerald 


daring 


this poor man 


real thief was Gerald Farlingford. 


--oh, the perfectly incredible and 


of it! last 
evening and have re-entered that cupboard, 


perversity must have come back 


and opened the mail bags some time between 
o'clock the 


Was him 


nine and eleven, when sorting 


It like to 


He had always been daring, 


otthce empty Was do 

such a thing. 

excessively. 
And old 


affection for the real criminal and her duty 


now she stood torn between her 


towards her employers and to the poor man 


in custody, who had been so wrongly 


act used. 


The position was terrible, unspeakable ; 
and it had come about, as suffering comes 
almost always, through the best and kindest 
things in her. All the while she worked 
her brain whirled and her conscience tore 
and smote her What was she to do? 
Surely only one thing seemed certain. If 
the mail-driver was found guilty—if there 
Was strong circumstantial evidence ‘against 
him—she could not possibly stay silent, even 


though denouncing Gerald 


meant black ruin to herself. 


Farlingford 


A couple of hours later the sub-postmaster 
came to her as she stood behind the public 
counter. At his words het 


“There is someone in my 


heart stood stil 


room who woul 
like to speak to you,” he said, whispering 
lest 


“Please come up with me immediate! 


a junior colleague should hear hi 


Daphne obeyed, trembling all over he 
body, and with knees that were 


positively 


tottering. The old man opened the door 
of his room and pushed her forward Tw 
men were sitting in two chairs. 

One was forty-five and rather hard an 
stern of feature. The other—handsome an 
debonair—was Gerald Farlingford hims« 
She guessed in a moment that he had been 
arrested and that the mail-driver had been 
liberated. In her grief at the knowledg 
she forgot to be glad that an innocent man 
would not suffer and that she herself—for 
Gerald would be staunch to her certainly 


would not have to confess 


“This is Detective-sergeant Stoker, fro! 
the secretary's othice, md he sub-p 
master. “And this gentleman the « 
man was smiling, yes ually ne 
“tells me he is a great friend of yours 

There was a pause—all horror and appt 


elance 
Both left 


Daphne saw Gerald 
at 


hension. 


detective and her superio1 


the room quietly. Gerald and herself wer 
alone. 

‘Gerald,” she said sad hoarselyv, mise 
ably ‘It has come to this then!” 

“Ves, Daphne 

“And vou have dragged me down witl 
you. ” 

“Dragged you down 

“Why, what else ts 1 e but sham 
and degradation and d | I ma be 
charged as your accomplice 

“My accomplice 

Gerald threw up his head quickly Hi 
laugh rang through the root rich, mell 
hearty and quite amazin happ\ Bet 
Daphne could say anything to rebuke 
stay such cynicism the door opened anda 
Detective Stoker entered 

‘You called, sir he said deferent 

“No, thank you, Stoke 

The man went out again Daphne turn 
» Gerald in stupetaction 

“He called vou ‘sir, ” she managed 

“Naturally. I’m his superior office 

“His superior officer?” 

“Why, certainly \s an ‘actins n 
gator at St. Martin e (,rand, on robs 
for a full appointment, | naturally rank 
higher than a_ policeman I passed the 
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Drawn by 


“* Would 
oulc , . 4 - 

you think me very foolish to want as a wife a 

: é 

J. Dewar Mills 


woman wh 
o had helped me at her own personal risk?’ "—p. 420 
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London six 
I lost sight of each other, and | was picked 





*xam for months atter you and 


shal: pet the 
that | 
The Case 


out tor this job a year ago. l 
full certain, 
have got that 


appointment tor now 


motor-driver. was 
bungled by two old hands, and halt a dozen 
people were suspected at Exeter and Taun 
that the 


when he 


ton betore | spotted fellow was 


rifling the mails here called to 
fetch them with that key ot his, every night 
about eleven. 

“But the 
And youl cdgerness Lo escape 
you there ! You 


go that you'd come 


‘press the cupboard, Gerald! 
when | found 
told me before 1 let you 


about the cash and the 


remittances, and that your whole life de 
pended on it! 

“So it did, Daphne. My eagerness to 
“escape ’ was due to the fact that I didn’t 


want my identity revealed to the local police 


and have some blunderer spoiling every 
thing; and I couldn't tell you anything 
about the mail-driver . . . it would have 
been a crime against my superiors. Besides, 
I wanted to come back again to the cup 


board, which was specially sent here for me 


to stand and watch in. I was there all last 


evening, and saw the thief act tally open the 
mail-bags ! 

“Did the sub-postmaster know 

og to did. He 
fidence.” 


course he was ‘in con 


“ Does he know that | aisco 
“Not likely. 


not going to split on an old friend, Daphne, 


ered you 


\nd no one will know. I’m 


any more than you did.” 
She was still breathless, 


extraordinarily 


Daphne nodded 
but she felt 
Then—though almost cryin; 
of the rehef 
she broke in with a touch of the 


quite 


happy 
too, with the 
ereatness and the revulsion 
old badin 
ige of their lone 

“But you taken up 
for a living,” she mocked him 

“Well, haven't 1?” he chaffed 
her. 

She laughed aloud and 
him, full 


igo friendship at Leicestet 
told me you'd crime 
back at 
tood looking at 
f pleasure and appreciation He 


was really very good-looking, 


and improved 


tremendously, with the scapegrace side ot 
him gone—or maturt into healthy n| 
ness —though the old boyis imour had not 


left him, 
“And you'll really get 


} ‘ ‘ } ] 1 t 
she said, conscious that shi suld not go or 





looking at him unless ‘ aid something 
to hide what she was fee 

“Pm 
great triumph, ” 

“Pm glad oft that, Ger: 


"Se am i. Do vou re ( Det how the, 


cettain to alter Ul ist It’s a 


engaged to eat h othe 
Daphne nodded QUICK Her ey I 


She was thinku 


become sad. 


sharp, burning anguisl f their partin 


dull, numbing pair f eve 


and the 

for the five long ve; sin 

him, 
‘7 ne 


said presently. 


ver thought you were a Wastel 


with you because you'd beer ‘ 


and my mother was pre} ed avainst 


by othe people who didn’ No 1 I 
as I told you just now, I |} 
and break with you. Sh: been 
eood to me, and ne I 
i She’s dead n rw. ¢ 
“And you think for f. Daphne 
“i try toa..” 
And if I were to 
this appointment dead cet n | 
to ask you to marry e. 
me very foolish to w int 
who had hel pe d me at het 
had the best re n for thir r 
Daphne 


‘I—1 don't 


\\ he n she 


vas a thief, 


in advance, and that here is 
ind | mean no on ; 
ng.” Gerald Farlin d’s ar went 


round her now, and | : et Japhne 





who takes his own 


T is not every doctot 

medicine, nor is it every editor who 

takes the advice offered in his own 
Yet when I read the article in the 


pages 
Home Makers’ Number of 
vear on “Why Not Bu 


THE QUIVER last 
ld You 


Own 


House?” the arguments seemed to apply 
so cogently to my own case that | felt that 

at any rate, must take up the challenge 
ind act on the advice | had passed on to 
ny readers 

I do not believe in living in one place 
(oo n nes leas become set. one’s 
mind becomes stale, A rolling stone gathers 
no moss—but who war to gather moss, 
invwWay 4 

Phe Val ead a great many people down 
) their own domiciles, and, in these days, 


formidable business 


lt 


1 move is a much more 


gr q 
elor impossible t 


than e tne wal s Lo 
nt a louse, except occasionally on 
xorbitant terms, and the person who desires 
move must buy ’ bu | 
We lived in a de htful little Sussex 
lage--a district gloriously beautiful, and 
Way m even the outer ring of London's 
suburbs, but rather far for daily travelling 
ear in and year o We recognized we 
ight to move but how « ld one unde 
present conditions: 


For twelve months and more we explored 


We haunted house agents’ offices, and spent 
an endless succession Saturday afternoo1 
cating and exam n ‘desirable — pro 
perties,” 
' + 
Alas ! he quest Wi Iruitiess a tw 


S. Bowe 


request, prepared 





For 
ro! 


The I had 
impossible in price, in 
Instead 

somebody 


suit 


THE QUIVER. houses seen 


had been impossible 


in rooms, in conveniences. 


) 
of paying an exorbitant sum fot 


else’s second-hand house that would not 


us, Why not build our own where and how we 


liked? The matter seemed simpler—until 
we tried to locate the plot of land to build 
upon. Here we found ourselves up against 


another series of problems—problems of 


aspect, ‘height, convenience, et 


However, after much searching we came 
upon the 


one and only position that satisfied 








us. It faced south, stood over four hundred 
feet up, on the North Downs of Surrey, 
fifteen miles from London, amid iful 
country, yet o twelve minutes from a 
main line station, with non-stop. trains 


doing the journey in less than half an hour 





It not only stood high, but had a gloriously 
satisfying view over miles and miles of 
country. Water and gas were laid on, 
electricity was expected in a year or two, 
but there was no main drainage 

Now choose you wherever you will, no 
house or land will have ten points out of 
ie ten that you would like: something 
must be sacrificed. In this case it was main 
jrainage, which I, as a townsman, had always 
taken for grant l However, I am ql 
fying for a sanitary expert now, so the very 
lrawbacks of a piace add to one’s educa- 
tion! 

We saw the plo by davlight, by moon 

t, in in and yrm--and finally wen 

nd purchased it 

I had now become a landowner to the 
extent of a little more than half an acre, 
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consisting of much chalk, a small quarry, I never solved was the staircase! The 
and a mysterious and fascinating little roof, of course, I never even contemplated 
spinney. The next stage was the ideal At last, however, | produced my plans, at 
house ! triumphantly showed them to Mrs. Edito: 

It was at this point that I called in Mr. She agreed that the vere wonderful. b 
R. S. Bowers, the author of THE QUIVER pointed out that the entrance at the ba 
article. I told him I had taken to heart of the house (where I had placed it becaus 
what he had written, and could he design it wouldn’t go anywhere else) would be, 
me a house to cost £1,000? say the least. inconvenient. 

Mr. Bowers promptly said it could be However, as I could not mak¢ Yr. 
done, and in a few days’ time submitted fit any other way, | x my plan ) 
plans. architect. He worked it out for me, al 

Those plans! How we pored over them, sent me in some drawings of which | 
measured them, revised them! I thought it duly proud. He also most kindly sent n 
would help matters if I designed a set of an alternate plan, whereby, at a che 
plans myself, so I procured foolscap paper, cost, the essential features of my lesio 
pencil and a rule, and _ started. It was were retained, but with the nt 
amazing how simple the thing was when front and an entrance in its proper place! 
one started, and how difficult when the job Needless to sav ve ypted the alt 
was under way! The rooms wouldn’t fit in native plan, but I an 1d I had a 
as they should, the first floor never would — at the business mvse wed me 
agree with the ground floor—and a problem natural limitations, th nevitable diffi 

culties, and somethin f the reasons 
, , certain “arbitrarv” dev Ss are em] 


We adopted the a ' ' ernative 


FIRST FLGDR. 












— a as a basis for further ( tion, additior 
STORE CBD : 
= revision I took a foot off e back. 
h Lar 4) | ; 
Towe: Awer BATH ua zeal tor economy, and added a Ot to 
Jwe | ) Bep tu 3 side to make the rooms er! Here 
there we trimmed and turned until we 





secives were sick t it 
were dumb with adi 


wearied patience and endurance of th 


The aim we set before sy to get 
labour-saving _ and 


every detail as fat 





the undertaking befo 

he task In this w 

irniture, bedroom fittit , €tc., we 
\\ irked smut before 

foundations, and diff 

Visualize some 


yn the same na 


yne’s own it 
Tew nes on pape 
\ las t] } 


luly b vined ’ 
» tender for ( | \ ten 
1 r | was req ue ed 
tects othce it the ( ( 
if endet h 1 
“s 2 1o to 
serie tetef z + ré a» evealed Chis t ex 
jm — = - = t = ; sie 
Scaue + Fey moment, especially vie | nd th 
3 , 
P.ans by Culpin & Bowers »chitects, tende varied by hun ! ind 








HOW I BUILT MY OWN HOUSE 





£1,067 to somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of £1,800! 

However, the lowest approximated almost 
exactly to the forecast made by the archi- 


tect, and it was duly accepted. 

No one who has not built his own house 
can enter into the feelings one gets during 
the process of erection, ‘The period is one 





THE LOUNGE 


The door is on the same side as the 
fireplace. and so arranged that you 
do not sit in a draught by the fire— 
a point often overlooked when the 
house is not being built for oneself. 


of pride and panic. To see the rough pencil 
lines one has ruled on paper evolving them 
selves into walls and doors is to experience 
the joys ot creation But the process is 
heart-searching You wander among the 
forest of scaffolding and rising walls and 
suddenly you d ver that the hall is 
ludicrously small, that the windows appear 
far different from what vou had imagined 
them, and various dimensions are woefully 
wrong! = The architect is curiously un 
affected, and tells vou that vou really cannot 
judge until the buildine tinished, and that 
it will be all right at the end! 

The walls go up. The ground-floor level 


is reached and passed, the chimney stacks 
rise, the first-floor windows are put in, 
Very rapidly the work proceeds until 

great day—the roof is on, and you begin 
to imagine the work is nearly finished. The 
builder agrees that there is something to 
be seen for the money now, but that, with 
the putting on of the roof, the job is but 


half finished ! Later experience suggests 
that it is but begun, for the finisking touches 


seem to take ages. The carpenter, the hot- 
water fitter, the cold-water plumber, fhe 
plasterer, and last the decorator, each has 
his little job to do, and to our surprise we 
find that there are still many decisions to 
be taken, The fireplaces have to be chosen, 
and, as the colour of the tiles governs the 
colour-scheme of the furnishing, this is no 


5) 


light job. The roof tiles are not so easy to 
select as one would think. Various’ odd- 
ments of all sorts have to be determined 
upon, and various sub-contractors have 
various opinions as to the practicability of 
vour plans and various suggestions for alter 
ing the same. 

I was going to write “at last the job was 
finished”: but I have come to the conclusion 
that that word will never be written! 

Various’ dates were duly set—and 
exceeded, The electri ian, the plumber, the 
gas man, the fitter—what a job it is to get 


them all to fit in! At last, in desperation, 
we determined to move in, and gave notice 
of our intention to all and sundry. 

A period of frantic zeal ensued, an 
army of workmen attacked the work anew, 
and. still found more to do! Some 
fourteen of them were at it the day before 
we moved, and the day we came in they 
were still busv. For weeks after there were 
workmen about the place—and, as I say, the 
end is not yet, though I hope, long before 
this appears, we shall be able to fold our 


> ] 
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duly 


arms and say: “Our 
acgpmplished and the work is done!” 


labours are 


Some idea of the house will be gathered 
from the accompanying views and plans. 

As will be seen, the rooms practically all 
mind this is the ideal 
One gets the maximum winter sun, 
with the advantage in the summer-time of 
avoiding the direct rays into the room. 

From the aspect of the the best 
views would be from the 
east and south. But we to a 
sacrificed the northern view out of considera 
tion for winter chilliness. 
on the eastern side the roof 
the back, making fo 
design, and gaining the protection of roof, 
cupboards and offices at the north side of the 
house. 


face south. To my 


aspec ee 


house 
obtained north, 
great extent 
As will be seen, 
falls away at 


thus economy otf 


Some people complain that the kitchen 
gets the best view of any! But the house 
has been designed to accommodate or to 
dispense with , and the 


servants at will 


Looking from the little workroom-study 


bedroom 








kitchen, the true workroom of the 


lome, is 
essentially large and cheerfu It faces eas 
so that the morning sun brightens it up first 
thing. By a clever arrangement of the 
architect the larder and the coal cellar which 
back it leave a little recess with a cnarming 
littke window facing north, and a cupboa 
for boots underneath. 

The larder, of course ces north I 


say of course, but in our house-hunting ex 
peditions we found them facing all ways, 
Mr. Jerry Builder and to 
the eternal distress of Mrs. Housewife 


at the whim of 


I took a special interest in the sculler 
and I am free to confess that ynvenie 
as it Is, It does not quite correspond 
dreams! For I imagines ( ery jus 
big enough, and no bigger, to allow one to 
do the necessary work w ) aDsolute 
minimum number of movements in_ the 
shortest possible space t time \ fact 
owner will point with pride to his labour 


saving work rooms, where ma h nes, et 


are sp planned 


that ever) innecessa 
step or } vement on the 
part ot workper pit 
aqaone awa Wit! to 
msequent etncien 
the work and « mor 
output Yet in the « 
nary home hundreds 
unneces moves, 1 ( 
of unnecs iry walks 
entailed = on r 
rr the ( f ( 
house ! Let the 
the t t ision 
take if I the 
ing an he washir 
‘ gd ’ ind , 
soon r to fT I 
home rkroom 
( mn ’ i tl ( 
sii wel 4 sal 
In ¢ ru ( n 
people lve +} 
proble b ) nin 
kitchen ar ible \ 
did n » Tar a ha 
My intention have 
i tin ‘ oO nil 
j f } 
kitchen, but with curtait 
} e ( wn ne 
I nist 1 
enable 1 » I 
° e ° t I I 
into the principal ; * 
are { ( the 














A Bedroom Scene—All tie bedrooms are fitted with basins, with hot 
and cold water laid on 


kitchen a pleasant place for the afternoon 


or evening. 

Accordingly, in our little house, the 
scullery-recess forms the west side of the 
kitchen, with hanging curtains between, 
[here are two sinks—one for washing and a 
smaller ore for rinsing: there is no need to 


wipe anything except the knives and forks. 
Cups and saucers and plates, after being 
washed in one sink, are dipped into the 
other and immediately placed in the rack, 
from whence, when dry, they 
ferred to the dresser, which is 
the left. Also the left 
saucepan rack, and on the right 
further cupboards—with 
door and coal-cellar, ete. 
We tried to 
labour-saving 


are trans- 
directly on 
on is a standing 
shelves and 
the tradesmen’s 
kitchen itself as 

All American 
homes are fitted with the “kitchen cabinet,”’ 
which opens like a bureau and contains the 
cooking material, You can one 
other kind all fitted up. But our 
kitchen cupboard is fitted -as part of the 
house without extra cost. It is next to*the 
stoves, and when open presents a long slab 
of white-enamelled iron, at the right height, 
on which saucepans or dishes can stand, and 
on which pastry, etc., can be made. 


the 


as_ possible. 


make 


buy or 


of the 


Above 
it is a small cupboard for the best china, 
below, cupboards 
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We puzzled for a long time about the 
heating arrangements of the home. Need- 
less to say, the old-fashioned kitchener was 
utterly banned. Final 
sideration and expert advice, we installed 
the smallest size “Sentry” boiler. This not 
only heats the kitchen and scullery and 


ly, after much con- 


produces all the hot water we want all over 
the house, but it heats the hall and stair- 
case and four other rooms! This is done by 
radiator the hall, another in the 
morning-room, and a towel-rail in the bath- 
room; then the hot tank in the 
south-east bedroom and keeps that room 
delightfully warm in winter. We also find 
what had not stipulated for—that it 
keeps the little east bedroom warm, too, by 
the fact of the its wall 
So more than half the house is warmed by 
the one 
night. 


a in 


is situated 


we 


o 
Ss 


flue passing alon 
stove—and is kept warm day and 
For, with of fuel in 
morning and another in the evening the fire 
never goes out. 


a scuttle the 
Each of the bedrooms con 
instead the old-fashioned 
stand,”’ a fixed basin, and it is possible to 
hot in the bedrooms 
hour the day or night—and 
laborious carrying of dirty water out of the 


tains, of “wask 


get and cold watet at 


any of no 
bedrooms, nor expensive toilet ware to buy 
and to dust! 


We planned the house in the winter-time 
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THE HEART OF 
THE HOUSE Is 
THE KITCHEN 


I offer no excuse for 
presenting four views 
of the workshop of 
the home. More 
time was spent in 
planning the kitchen 
and scullery than any 
other part of the 
house — and it was 


time well spent 


f 4 


THE COOKING SIDE OF 
THE KITCHEN 


Note the kitchen cabinet on left 
The enamelled table-top closes up 
when not in use. 


On the right is the “Sentry.” boiler 
which ensures hot water day and 
night—and warmth for the house 
The little clothes-drier hanging above 
is useful and inexpensive. 


Next the boiler is the gas cooker. 





This little recess hides a boot cup 
board, and the top is arranged just 
the right height for ironing, carpen- 
tering, or other odd jobs. 


Note the gas iron on the right, and 
the tool chest hanging on the wall 
on the left. It is such a blessing 
to know where to find hammer and 
nails when you want them, 
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the domestic problem will solve itself 








THE 
SCULLERY RECESS 


Note the two sinks—one for 
washing, the other for rinsing 
Dishes, cups, saucers, jugs, 
plates are washed, rinsed, and 
put into the plate rack todry, 
afterwards being transferred to 
the dresser on left. 


The saucepan rack fills a 
corner conveniently — which 
corner will also allow of a 
copper being fixed, the water 
for which is laid on ready. 


There are seven taps in this 
picture—none of them brass! 


rT A 


The Scullery Recess, as seen 
from the kitchen. Dinner and 
tea things are wheeled straight 
out into the scullery on the 
dinner wagon. 


Note the uninterrupted floor 
space under the sinks, and the 
quarry tile floor and skirting. 
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when we were able to visualize to the full 
the and danger of chillv 
passages and draughty doors. 


inconvenience 


Of course, you cannot think of everything 
at once, and it did not occur to me that in 
the should want the 
boiler alight. However, we have fitted a 
the bathroom and a smaller on 
in the scullery which givegan instantaneous 


summer-time we not 


geyser in 


flow of hot water, as required, in the sum 
mer months. 
Contrary to accepted practice, I have 


started with the kitchen in my description 
I do this 


built round the kitchen, not round the 


house was 


hall 


deliberately, for the 


Opening from the kitchen is the mornin 


room and south, as a morning 


racing ¢ 


room should. 


shere is no “dining-room” and _ no 
“drawing-room What is in a name \ 
great deal. If you have a “dining-room” 
you have to devote the whole of one room 
to the business of eating—and a heavy room 
it is, with its massive (and expensive) side 
board, its big dining table, and its “dining 
room suite” of chairs and what not. This 
is all very well with a big house where one 
room can be exclusively used for meals. But 
if the apartment is wanted for other pu 
poses, why kee] ip the pretence of a 
“dining-room” and its consequent heavy 
adornments Accordingly in our plans we 
modestly dubbed the eastern sitting-room 


the “nursery,” so that 
tion to 


heaviness. 


there was no tempta 


anyone to suggest elaboration or 


A “morning-room” it is, and the 
first 


remains till the 


sun comes in thing in the morning and 


s 


alternoon 


On the other side of the hal] is the lounge 
with principal windows to the south, but 
with others to the west, and a small one 


giving the mn of the view to the 


sugvest 


north. It will be noted that in all the rooms 
the fireplaces are on inside walls—not out- 
side, as with so many houses. This means 
that we are using all the heat to warm the 
house—not wasting it on outside walls. It 
will be see n, too, that the lounge is so 
arranged that one can sit by the fire out of 
the draught How many rooms one has 
found where one has to sit in the draught 


midway between the door and the fireplace ! 





When you build your own house you can 
see to a t matt ke 11s 

The principal bedroom is unlike in 
sO many modern le le residences.”’ It 
faces south—but also has a window to the 
west that will catch any air that is going 
on a sultry night 


Che two smaller bedroon 
vie I 
or dressing 


centre with a bay wi 


ing the country ol 


Mrs. Editot 


and trouble 


thoug] t would 
if the coals f« the 
oduced throu 


instead of being carri 


be int! 


al room \ ding] 


d into the 


put into it place thro } ( 
under the stairs 
“But 


average 


were arent er 


an 


needed 

provided 
On 

boat 1 on the 


Che south cast 


rob 


rob 

a ward 
cupboard, 
modation 
throom and the s er ea 


the 


the 


ince 


peace 


answers 


You 


ir Own House?” t I vn 
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W.PET'T f RIDeE 


in- 
in the 
its news from posters 


STREET—not greatly 
terested in the journals, and, 
taking 
saw the laundry van pull up at Numbe1 
with nothing than casual 
interest. Mrs. Atlay, thought Warre Street, 
was probably being called on by a relative, 


main, 


hnteen more 


driving the van. Or, likely enough, the 
iriver was in sympathy with the political 
views held by Atlay and had taken the 
opportunity to look in and say 50. — Atlay 
was reported, by thos acquainted with the 
subject, to be counted amongst the folk 


known as prominent workers. 


‘The la’ndry chap,’’ announced Numbe1 


Fifteen, nearly opposite, with a startled air, 
“has come out with a bundle of washing 
He’s put it on the tail of his van Hle’s 
lriving off! 
Confirmation arrived when it was noted 
that Mrs. Atlay made no appearance in the 
ck garden. Although the day was Mon 
y, with a fair wind blowing, and garments 


lines in garden performing 


wild gymnastic exercises, the space at 
Number Eighteen) remained empty \t 

Mm it Was rumoured that Mrs. Atlay had 
gone out, dressed as on Sundays; a_ boy, 
ome trom school, re port d he had seen he 
take an omnibus that was going westward 
Not unt menfolk came home to Warr 
Street in the late afternoon was it discovered 

t Atl had, on the revious Thursday, 
been made member of Parliament. 

‘You mean the borough council.’ Lhe 
nen declined to alter the information. “Do 
you da tand there and tell us he’s a real 
memb of the real House of C mmons ! 
The h ! iid th was the fact they 
ntended to conv 

Cher 1 catch about it, somewheres,’ 


ladies obstinately. 


Conferences were he during the evening, 
with Number Fifteen presiding It was re 
cognized that Mrs. Atlay would be uplifted 
by the incident: tha eemed natural Pos 
SIDly she mieht leave \arre street, for it 
Ppeared M.P.’s received an annual salary 
But . : 
ut supposing she and er husband re 


mained in Warre Street, then the genera! 
view was that nothing like austeiity or con 
descension could be permitted. It wa 
agreed that supper-time would furnish a 
definite proof of the behaviour to be 


Mrs. 

band arrived. 
Neither Mrs. 

along to the 


adopted. \tlay returned, and her hus 
Outposts were on the watch, 
\tlay Mr. Atlay went 


Rising Sun with a white 


nor 


S jug. 
That settles it!” said the ladies grimly. 
That makes it all as clear as daylight 


the woman 
Warre 
stroke, 


Kigh 


nteen, 


intends 
Street, 


to put on side! 
olved to de the first 
Numbet 
certain articles 
Mrs. Atlay, to 
stately message of thanks. On 
following Number Twenty 
the Mrs. 


ms rhing 


liver 
a point of sending to 
Withorit 


made 
delay, 


borrowed in the past from 


gether with a 
the morning 
happened to be 


Atlay 


taking in milk 


as 
received the newspaper. 


‘Rain’s keeping off,” said Number 
Twenty 

‘T hadn’t noticed,” said Mrs. Atlay dis 
tantly 

‘How's your old man? 

‘He’s been elected a member of Parlia 
ment,” 

‘You don’t say so! cried Number 
lwenty, pretending astonishment 

‘It’s the truth,” said Mrs. Atla And,’ 
elaborately, “of course it will mn a con 
derable diffe rence 

‘Oh, vou ought not to take to ‘eart too 
much. We all have our misfortunes one 
kind or another 

‘You don’t understand, ma’am It’s a 
great honour that’s been paid to him 


‘Is that a fact I thought they'd done it 
nut of spite.” 

Number Twenty, in reporting the discus 
on privately to friends and neighbours, 


ook credit to herself for putting an 


the argument at this juncture. The friends 
ind neighbours had several tardy sugges 
tions to make—“ What you ought t lave 
rapped out was this !’’—but they agreed that 
the discussion, take it altogether, was not 
unsatisfactory 

\tlav cleaned the outside of the window 
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‘You are Mrs 
Ath ” demanded one 


| We have called t 
ofte our congratula 
S| ions on your husband's 


eat triumph,” 


‘ 
eat of . Py 


t 


i 
J 


gs | al 


' 
— 


Why 


cw And now, my d 
= M \tla he re 


v=) 
\ 
\ 
4) 
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~~ B_\ \ 


le ing 
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| : al lance 
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~- it ed in 
* On the following morning Number Twenty happened to be t ge, and tha 
taking in the milk as Mrs. Atlay received the morning newspaper had it to 


that morning before going off, and this was London he cared to select. Valuable m 


counted in his favour; the good marks were were, in this manner, wasted ; infort n 
arnulled when a charwoman arrived at importance was a ved escape 
Number Eighteen, and, after the pre two ladies came it Number Fight 
liminary talk to which a charwoman has a_ Ignoring comments the lroy ff. Wart 
traditional right, set upon the job of wash Street gave Mrs. Atlay the spa to appe 
ing the linoleum in the passage and and furnish details of t \ he did 
whitening the step of the front door take advantage of the op] 

Within living memory charwomen had lived We're getting to f r be 

in Warre Street, and some had enjoyed said W arre Street Dp tedl\ db 
regular occupation in City offices; for one ifferine from swelled he \ 
to visit Warre Street was to create a pre becomin’ high and might t t wi wt 
cedent. On the top of this a large blue doing ! 

motor-car drove up, and arrested itself out “Two can play at that e, ce ¢ 
side Number Eighteen Two ladies stepped Number Fifteer Our dear Mr \t 
out They owned good carrying voices; the will find herself left a ne t ¢ t 
windows were open, and Warre Street was cold. hard snow One woman, in Pp 
able, without any show of eager curiosity, mistic mood, uggested that Mr \tl 
to overhear a considerable amount of the would discover n> trouble in making frien 
conversation “Let her try! said Number | ifteen 





It soon appeared that this was exactly 
the course Mrs. Atlay intended to adopt. 
She was observed to be taking letters in the 
direction of the pillar-box. A small girl, 
receiving commands, took a hoop, went out, 
and drove the hoop resolutely against Mrs, 
Atlay; the child assisted in the recovery of 
the letters, and was able subsequently to 
declare that they were addressed to mem- 
bers of Mr. Atlay’s family. And_ the 
recipients of the communications 
Warre Street later, bringing a defensive 
manner; it appeared that Mrs. Atlay treated 
them with condescension, for, in leaving, 


visited 


they jerked over the shoulder words of fare- 


well, which hinted that the call was not 
likely to be repeated. 
“Send young Frederick along,” begged 


Mrs. Atlay. 

‘Not likely,” they retorted. 

When Atlay himself brought friends to 
Number Fifteen, on opposite 
premises, able—thanks to admirable 
eyesight—to state that Mrs. Atlay was not 
allowed to join in the conversation. 


the house 
Was 


The earliest overtures for the restoring ot 
With no chil- 
Atlay had always 
been on genial terms with the youngsters, 
and these welcomed the displays of 
gifts of 

this, issued an im- 
perative command that had, by reason of its 
alternative punishments, to be obeyed. Mrs 


friendliness came from her. 


dren of her own, Mrs 


now 


kindness and the sweets; their 


mothers, detecting all 


\tlay was met with curt refusals. 

‘Thanks, but I am ordered off choco- 
ates.”’ 

“Much obliged, but I’d rather not.” 

‘Not taking any 

“Keep ’em!” 

The youth Frederick, whose presence had 
once been asked for, came to Warre Street 
on a Sunday evening when a position of 

existed He did not go into 
Eighteen, because, it seemed, he 
had given a promise to his mother to refrain 
trom doing so, aid the talk between his aunt 
and himself took place at the front door. 
Frederick said, in answer to questions, that 
he was getting on well at his office; he asked 
to be 


stalemate 
Number 


allowed to tender congratulations on 
uncle’s recent success; Frederick said it was 

n Bucklersbury, to be able to speak 
ot a relative as the well-known member of 
Parliament 


iseful, 


‘I suppose, aunt,’ he said, “you’re 


making a fine lot of fresh acquaintances?” 
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“J spoke to Atlay on the subject,’ she 
answered perturbedly, “and he said it was 
something I had tu fight out for myself.” 

“No doubt uncle is perfectly correct.” 

“You men,’ she complained, “always 
band together. You never realize how diff- 
cult life is for us women.” 

“Trouble,” said *he wise youth, “is sent 
to us in order that we may deal with it in 
a satisfactory manner, State your case!” 

To the regret of Warre Street the discus- 
sion from this point went on in undertones. 
It could, however, be seen that Mrs. Atlay 
became voluble, argumentative, and that her 
nephew kept up an aspect of strict im- 
partiality. He submitted She 
gave replies. He glanced up and down the 
street, wrinkling his young forehead. Then, 
holding up his right hand to enforce silence, 
he spoke with deliberation; Warre Street 
heard Mrs. Atlay’s protests. 

“But what you fail to 


dear——”’ 


questions. 


understand, my 


It was evident the decision given was not 
to be reversed on appeal. The lad kissed 
his aunt, and she walked with him to the 
end of the street, made a last 
attempt to induce him to offer some othei 
recommendation. He 
loudly : 

“You do as I tell you, aunt. 
way out.” 


where she 


said resolutely and 


It’s the only 


sje 


The next morning the laundry van, which 
had given so much pain to the inhabitants 


of Warre Street, arrived promptly. Within 
five minutes it retired, the driver grumbling 
to the air because of a wasted call. Within 


another five minutes Mrs. Atlay could bs 
heard singing the hymns, ancient and 
modern, that energetic folk chant when 
obsessed by domestic tasks. Late she 


basket to the garden; the 
pocket of her apron was filled with clothes 
pegs. 

“Rain’s keeping off,” she 
pleasantly to her neighbour. 

“We get plenty of climate,” 
Number Twenty. “I notice 
your own washing again.” 


carried a full 


remarked 


agree d 
you’re doing 


The neighbour, 


hear some criticisms of the 
laundry people, could not hide her surprise 
at the frankness of the next words 

“I’ve come to the conclusion,’ 


\tlay, 
there’s no friends like the old ones!” 


expecting to 


Mrs 


says, 


said 


‘that, as my young nephew 
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S I was walking the other day down 
a Campden Hill road, very obviously 
on my way to Kensington High 
Street, an odd thing happened: I heard 


and looking round was 
in his shirt sleeves, 


whistle behind me, 
conscious that a fat man 
whom I had just passed at an area gate— 
was beckoning to 


unmistakably a_ butle 


me. I hesitated, thinking in my superior 
way that there must be some error. But no, 
it was at me that he was gesturing; and 
so I went back, when with many apologies 


he asked me if I would tell a cabman at the 
nearest rank to come to such and such a 
house. He would go himself, he added, but 
he was rather lame. 

Well, I said I would, and on the way | 
thought much pee the unusualness of the 
request : why it was unusual; why it should 


ht I had in the least 
men | 


less 


what ris 


unusual; 
 # 


be by 


resented what other amenable 


ox Eternal 
)y Servant 


Problem | 
- By E.V.LUCAS 





would have done. I 

thought how very lame 

he must be to have been 

able to overcome the ordinary relu tance of 
servantsto call for assistance in this manner 
off their own plane, so to spe ak; | thought ol 
the gulf normally fixed between butlers in 
their shirt sleeves and people who wear th 
kind of coat that—with ish or intention 
of marking class distinction—I chanced to b 
wearing. kor when all is said, it is 

that determine social position, and, if they 
are good enouga, n ake t ve hcu 

fat butlers in shirt sleeve » whistle 
strangers who are wearil em and to use 
them as messengers I must assun 

mv expression was so benign that it car 


celled Old B irlingto 
efforts; although th 
monly said of it, 

But most of all I 





“They always have a fire, whereas far too many mistresses allow 


the calendar to control the heating of their own rooms 
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at is not what is ¢ 1 
found myself thinking 
vh i illed tt 
servant problem in 
general and the dif 
culty that so many pet 
sons hou h by n 
means 7 seem to be 
having, first in persua 
n ng women an 
young men to come t 
their houses, and then 
to keep them there; and 
I wondered how much 
of this difficulty was t 





fault of the employers 
Most articles on this 
problet idop in atti 
tude hostile to the set 
vant, or, at any rate, ll 
not hostile, they sug 
gest that anyone who 
preters to lead a tree 


THE ETERNAL 





SERVANT PROBLEM 





evening and free Sunday life, even under 
irksome factory or shop conditions, rather 
the restrictions of 


than to subscribe to = 
houschold, with fixed evenings off and 
so forth, is unreasonable. That is the 
word: unreasonable. This is largely be- 


cause the writers of the articles are usually 
those who are in the position of employers. 
is that the of these 
young to have more control of 
their own evenings and Sundays is natural, 
and I sympathize with it, but I also think 
they are think that most 
them would be much happier if they served 
while in families: and although no 
there where 


My own view wish 


people 


wrong. | of 
tor 
doubt and 
suspicion and impatience and even intoler- 


a 
are houses discord 
ance rule upstairs, I should guess that most 
families get to be quite good company. 

As a matter of fact, domestic 


servants are 
better off than most of their emplovers, tor 
thev have few of their worries Some of 


some have 
table ; 
ot 


ood and 
it 
them 


them have to cook the 
to carry 


all 


to 


but ot eal 











“They are shocked when what are called 
gentlefolk shake hands with them” 


of the distance to the nearest cinema, and 
giving notice. 

They ought to think themselves lucky 
ndeed to be lodged, nourished and paid, 
in perfect securi in return for a few 


ty, 
trifling services. I know that often, when 
and financial 


are susceptible 


that mixture 


to 


o! weariness 


pani which writers 
attacks me, I wish I was in the soft job of 
who is called a butler but 
is really the beneficent tyrant of one of the 


nicest England, situated among 


my friend James, 


houses in 


pine-trees and herbaceous borders, with a 


cellar by no means to be sneezed at and no 


questions asked. 


If anybody had any real 
liberty, any real independence, 
and owed = subservience to no 
one, then the reluctance of 

“The famous chef breaks down in his great task of people to be servants would be 
preparing the coming-of-age banquets " more understandable. But since 
we are all servants. When 

it later, and none of them have to pay for ever I hear the suggestion that to be a 
it, as the master of the house does. They ervant is humiliating I think of two of 
have no anxiety about their meals, none — the highest personages in the land, If ever 
about their lodging, none about income tax there were overworked servants, eternally 


Their wages are regular. They always have 


a fire, whereas far too mistresses 


many 
indulge the distressing habit of allowing the 
calendar to control 
rooms ish calendar, and 
know affair that 
Servants even have their laundry paid for. 
If only 
an 


he heating of their own 
Eng] 


one-eyed 


even the 


what 


we 
a can be! 

knew 
and 


the 


they what the privileges of 
ted life 


happiest creatures 


ordered they 
could 


instead 


protes were, 


be 
of in 

Tr} ] | 

stumbling and discontent, and complaining 


alive, 


too ‘ften specializing 
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engaged in performing offices of which they 
must be heartily tired, but doing them well 


ind cheerfully, despite the exacting nature 
of some of them, it is the King and the 
Prince of Wales. 

I have never been a domestic servant, 
but I have done enough amateur cooking 
to have an admiration for professional cooks 
that can hardly be set down in words: first, 
for the fact that they can cook at all unde: 
the conditions of heat that an ordinary 
kitchen knows, and then, and even more, 
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for their ability to preserve the rhythm of 
the meal: to send up not only the joint, 
go with it, at the 
same time, and to allow no long intervals 
in between. 
big dinner party, can keep her head, keep 
her temper, but keep no guest waiting, is 


but the accessories that 
A cook who, on the day of a 
a great master, and if I were standing any 


Rothermere I should take 
In default of that, I take 


where near Lord 
off his hat to her. 
off my own. 

Nor is my admiration confined to cooks. 


I admire pretty parlour-maids, too, and 
know how charming they can be, especially 
when they are charming. In fact, any 
servant who can smile is in an enviably 


strong position. 

As for employers, it 
lown hard-and-fast 
strange anomalies in this matter, and where 


is impossible to lay 
any rule. There are 
one employer can do nothing right, another, 
and presumably a very selfish one, can do 
nothing wrong. The art of dealing with 
servants is one of the rarest, and I am not 
that it 


chance as that of painting or music 


sure has not to come as much by 
one has 
it or has it not; it cannot be 
Without it 
service; with it you can get what you like 
out of the staff, no matter how unjust your 
That bug 


“overwork,” is hardly 


acquired 


you will never have 


good 
RoE ( 


demands seem, to others, to be. 
bear of the basement, 


mentioned in houses’ where this art 
flourishes, however incessant the work 
mav be. 

A wise woman to whom I was speaking 


on this question sa 
that too 


1 that in her opinion the 


mistake many mistresses make is 


not to allow for individual peculiarity in 
servants. “Too many mistresses who are 
untrained,’’ she’ said, “tell their trained 


servants how to do things; which obviously 


is absurd. A housemaid has been prepared 


for her task, and has her notion of how to 
carry it out, and probably would carry it 
But she is 


has 


out very well in her own way. 
who 
life 
This annoys her, even exasperates 
That seems 


not allowed to: a mistress never 


been a housemaid in her orders her 
about. 


’ 


her, and the mischief is done.’ 


“ 


to me to be logical. Again,” the oracle 
went on, “there is far too much adherence 
to cast-iron 


has the rose room to be 


rules. In how many houses 


done on Thur sday 





and the blue room on Friday? But sup. 
posing the housemaid didn’t want to do the 
Thursday—she might not ba 


rose room on 


feeling well, she might have bad news from 


home, she is as entitled to 


moods as an 


one else—what harm would be done I 


room would be ¢ 


eaned a right, ever 
though the time-table were a ttle 
located. Elasticity is imperative,’ s 
conc luded, 

My own experience is that the mistresses 
attended to by their s 
and who keep them longest, are thos 


who are best 


exact most work and 


them, and who maintain the sha 


division between 


The best 


upstall al 
servants much prefer to have 
gap; they are shocked when what are « 
gentlefolk shake hands with them 
But 


generalize, for there are also the serva 


it is a delicate matter on whi 


who are miserable if no bouquets are 
to them, Those persons who were sent 
the perusal of “ Tancred” by the recent 


version of that novel, or who had kn 
it before, will remember the scene « 
the story where the famous chef. bre 
down in his great task of preparin 
coming-ot-age banquet 
received no word of gratitude or ent 
ment from his ducal employe H 
trained every nerve to make a marve 
, but not a sigr that it id g 
had reached hin And then 
actful Lord Eskdaile intervenes and « 


ple tely 


dish 
pleasure 
t 
transtorms S m into s 
by reminding him that he more 
chef: he is an ambassad 1 ( 
these barbarians are not | et 

as they taste and pa 

they will acquire 
chef beams to hol 
true 
fo 


I 
I 
ll 


enough, the next d the Yuke 


him and expresses h tisfact 


a IS JOV. 

All servants are not 
all households do not I I 1 da 
like Lord Eskdaile; bu 


their jobs and make som 


perform them, and all vuseholds 
someone that correspon the Duke, 
be done if praise were b 


stowed as often as 1 sible nd even a tie 


no harm would 


more) rather than as 








al 


mys 
C, Wh iyo eo a 


ay No4 -The Case of 
veo Cynthia Fitzregan 


DP 


\ o A 
nne Weaver 

(Author of ‘‘ Nine Parts of the Law,” &c.) 
HE young woman in the tortoiseshell- afraid of that. She’s in a reckless and 
rimmed spectacles twisted her long rebellious mood, and she believes herself to 

slim hands together and looked down be madly in love with him.”’ 
at her uncommonly pretty feet and then “Let’s go over the case again,’’ Miss 
up again at the walls of Miss Hemingway’s Hemingway said. She proceeded to tick 
office. Finally she brought her troubled — off the points on her capable white fingers. 
eyes to rest on the strong, genial face “Colonel Fitzregan is obliged to go to 
opposite her. Jamaica to wind up the affairs of a brother, 
They were beautiful grey eyes. The who has recently died, owning property out 
glasses couldn’t hide that fact, although there. He takes his wife for the trip, but 
they lent to the finely-cut, regular features leaves his daughter Cynthia, aged nineteen, 
an air of intellectuality and staidness which with her grandmother. The latter is a bed- 


didn’t even give fair play to the delicious ridden invalid, and you are engaged as 
dimple at the corner of her mouth, 


companion and chaperon to the girl, who 


‘The little goose won’t realize that I’m inherits fifteen hundred a year from the 
only speaking in her own interests,’ she uncle who died in Jamaica. She is pre- 
said at last. “You see, the chaperon has, sently invited on a visit, without you, to 
so to speak, become so merged in the friend some friends of her grandmother’s in 
that she doesn’t seem able to understand Porquay There she meets this Captain 
my point of view as being responsible to Dennison. He is very attentive to her, so 
her people. She actually inferred the othe1 much so that her hostess gets alarmed, 
day that I was jealous of her having an pointedly discourages him, and when the 
adorer when I myself had none.”’ girl returns to town writes to het orand- 

Miss Hemingway looked at her thought mother, advising her to put a stop to any 
fully \ gleam of ironical amusement further meetings between them This was 
flickered across he race The personality a month ago You know that vour « large 
of this client, who had come to her under is corresponding with Captain Dennison, 
the name of Hermione Grahame, was intet you believe that he has proposed to her, 
esting her almost more than the case upon and you have begun to suspect that she is 


Which Miss Grahame was asking advice meeting him secretly.”’ 


It’s a ditticult problem,’ she admitted. “Yes, I’m afraid she is, in spite of all I 


“Of cours a good many people in your can do to prevent it \t the present 
position would consider themselves justified moment, thank heaven, I can allow myself 
In Writing to the parents and washing their an occasional afternoon or evening off duty 
hands of any further re sponsibility.” as the child sprained her ankle two days 

“And then she’d run away with him,” ago and is laid up, so that meeting him at 


eer , ‘ : ae . 
the other said gloomily. “And the only least is out of the question. But there are 
thing left for them to do would be to accept certain connexions of the family who live 
aptain Dennison as a son-in-law and make only a few squares away from hei 


rand- 
the best of a very bad job. I’m desperately 


44 
t 


to tea 


mother’s house, and when she goes 


+- 
we 
ui 
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or lunch with them I cannot insist on 
taking her and fetching her back. She is 
just the kind of girl to be driven into open 
revolt by too close supervision, And I’m 
very much afraid she manages to meet him 
en route.”’ 

“Wouldn’t it be wiser,’ Maria Heming- 
way suggested, “if they were allowed to 
meet openly now and then so long as you 
were present?” 

“Her grandmother thinks not \ppar- 
ently he was beginning to make her very 
conspicuous in Torquay; people were talk 
ing. Old Mrs. Fitzregan has decided that 
until her parents return no further meetings 


shall be allowed.”’ 

Miss Hemingway mused for a moment. 
Then: 

“Fifteen hundred a yvear,’’ she commented 
thoughtfully “It's not a fortune in these 
days, but it would undoubtedly attract an 


unscrupulous man who had no visible means 


of subsistence.”’ 

“Which exactly describes Captain Denni 
son,’’ the other said. “Oh, I know | sound 
hard and cynical, but, vou see, | know the 


type so well.’’ She didn’t savy how she 
knew it, but Miss Hemingway made mental 
note of the admission “Tle’s a ventleman 


by birth—you can’t get away from that—and 
he knows some quite nice 
then ”’—she shrugged her shou 
are different from what they were in my 
day. Any man who dresses as well and 
dances as beautifully and is as amusing as 
Captain Dennison has the entrée to most 
places. People don’t inquire too deeply, 


and he isn’t even expected to pay his way. 


There are heaps of silly women quite ready 
to do that for him—to give him a stall at 


he theatre, to take him to dances, and to 
pay the bill when they dine with him. It’s 
a rotten state of things,’’ she wound up with 
herce contempt 

“You talk as if your day” —Miss Heming 
way emphasized the pronoun smiling 
“were very long ago.’ 


‘I am thirty-three,’’ Miss Grahame said 
simply. “My London was the London of 


re-war days It sent out thousands of 
heroes to the Great War, but it also hatched 
out a swarm of parasites The heroes 


those that are left—live on the shadv side 


of the wall now, but the parasites sun them 
selves in the world’s eye. Captain Denni 
son is one of these last \ man who follows 


no profession, and lives on heaven knows 
what, besides the easily won re 


putation of 
having ‘done his bit’ in France— at the 














base, I fancy, chiefly-——and on his creditors’ tive!’ 
hopes of his making a decent marriage.’’ ivin 

“Do vou know anything definitely against “7 
the man?” Miss Hemingway asked Miss 

“T know a good deal that isn’t exactly to id 
his credit,’’ the other answered. “It sounds to | 
a brutal thing to say, but he’s worthless to o 
worthless and selfish. He would make am 
woman very unhappy. It’s a matter of Tew 
common knowledge that he’s been engaged n¢ 
several times, always to girls with money, shru 
and always the engagement ha en broken m 
off by the girl or her peopl He’s ex I’ve 
travagant and idle, and he isn ced mucl eac 
by other men, which is not s a bad e 
criterion, 1s it As a matter lad 
hesitated, then flushed and held ead M 
trifle higher—-“I used to know ) s 
ago,”’ she admitted, “though I en't told a 
Cynthia so; she'd only think me_ person 

: ; D 
ally prejudiced 1 wast aly : pal re 
chaperon and companion 
No, iid M He juice 

‘Not in the days when you ed with I 
Blanche Graham-Peile and did the Londo | 
season unde! he Winyv ‘ 


Miss Grahame started and stared a 


I’ ve dropped the second 


name,’’ she said slow] 

thought I'd altered out of < I vledor 

since those days. Did we ev t?? 0 
She knitted her brows n t eft 


remembet! 


Maria Hemingway smiled 


| id Blanche a nee t 

char ymimiittee and I 

seein youw ph ) i } I ( 
wee k 1¢s | lave in ex ! 

it n so much the picture ( 


that has altered 


“Char loesn’t beer \ . 
Blanche, vid ttle he 
ikes bestowing it on the un 
who only exist, in her ¢ ) 
rrate.u B vhere | ‘ | 
ire ) erned she d ( 

She nd I quarrelled I d 
come Ip to expectation SI! 

» make a b nt ma ; | 
the ym ha iffered itse 

ie 1 no f i¢ \\ 
s n ( the Va t 

London and retired t ‘ t 
ext e north of Se ne C } 
il] thro h he i 

pract i} a rec 1s¢ 
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“that | had heard her niece was still 
Scotland.”’ 

the general idea, I 
“She’s a very proud 


tively, 
living with het 
“That 
Miss Grahame said. 
id woman, my aunt, 
to let the world into her private affairs or 


in 
believe,” 


and she would hate 


made a success of 


was one of her 


to own that she hadn’t 


anything she undertook, | 
few failures; I had the ball at my feet for 


one brief hour, I and now she 


‘I’m a paid 


suppose, 
shrugged her slim shoulders 
ompanion to a tiresome little girl of whom 


I've grown rather fond, and who seems 


ready to make an even bigger hash of het 
ife than most people would say that I’ve 
made mine.”’ 

Miss Hemingway made no comment on 
this She possessed, as she had observed, 
a wonderful memory, and _ the = social 


Miss 


of a sti1 


triumphs of the beautiful Graham 


Peile had made someth in their 


jay. She had been one of the most-talked- 
f déhbutantes of her season; it had been 
nderstood that old Lady Blanche had 
dopted her, and that she was to be the 


the vast Graham-Peile fortune. 


There been a_ certain duke, whose 
tentions had been marked, not to mention 
‘thers almost equally eligible. \nd 


now she earning her daily bread, not 





0 easily s girl who had eaten the caviare 
ind the sweets of idleness and lusUTY..<.... 
Maria Hemingway was one of those 
) vho can follow two separate lines of 
uught at the same time She said that it 


as astonish ng how Iten the parallel lines 


vould end by converging She was follow 
f two such line now 

“You feel quit mvinced,’’ she asked, 
tha Captain Dennison is_ simply 


hunting 


Michtn't it be possibl 
“d 1O the girl "aed 
rahame shook her 


head. 


considerably 


: 
Tor T vs When | knew him, he has 
no us¢ 1 plain woman, and Cynthia, 


He 
through an out 


tiveness, and he 


though a dear child, is plain would 
couldn’t even 
which he thought he 
broke off short and laughed sud 





ieniy with a self-derision from which the 
terness had long ago vanished. “TI don’t 
nd owning now S 1, “that he was 
\ t experience of how much a man’s 
protestations m be worth He paid his 
urt to me D tho h | vas considered 
pretty in those days, in’t resist the 
temptation of makine ve, when mv back 


was turned, 


to a woman whom he considered 
prettier, 1 suppose.’’ 
Her 


ines ¢ thought lac suddenly converged, 
lines of thought had iden! ged 


“Ah!” said Miss Hemingway. two 


“It’s a pity Miss Fitzregan can’t know 
that,’’ she remarked meditatively. 

“She wouldn’t believe it.’ The other’s 
tone was hopeless. 

“Seeing,’’ observed Maria oracularly, “is 


generally believing.’”’ She leant forward, her 
keen eyes alight with the inspiration which 


lines had brought to 


those two, converging 


her, “Would you be prepared—are you 
really sufficiently interested—to play a 
part in a little comedy that had for its 


object the opening of Cynthia Fitzregan’s 
eyes ca 

“What ot part?” Hermione 
quickly. “What do you suggest that | 
should do?” 


Maria 


asked 


sort 


smiled encouragingly. 


‘Nothing very difficult,” said she. It 
will be merely a case of altering the frame 
and hanging the picture temporarily back 
in its old surroundings.”’ 


Her 


‘I don’t think I quite understand,” 
al 


doubtf 


Miss 


said y. 


Whereupon 


mione 


Hemingway proceeded 


to explain in crisp, concise sentences 
‘It isn’t, perhaps, a very pleasant part to 
play,’’ she finished gravely. Sut if it 


saves a young girl from spoiling her life at 
ts outset bs 
‘It’s worth it.” The other drew a long 


breath of resolution 


Q, 


Sy? 


The dinner hou as beginning to fill one 
»f London’s most exclusive restaurants wit 
leisurely groups of expensively garbed 


women and we vomed men, when a man, 


advanced into the outer lounge with 


the careless ease of an habitué and glance 


around him expectantly, gave a little ex 


clamation of pleased recognition as his 


quick eyes singled out two people 


Even in that assemblage of pretty 1 
g I 

vell-dressed women Hermione’ Grahan 

stood out as an attractive woman of an 


unusually arresting type 


She had loosened her soft dark hait 
becomingly once more, and her eyes were 
inshadowed by spectacles, while her slin 
pe ect shoulde showed ivory white above 
the se-coloured evening frock which n 
mere man—not even a_ connoisseur like 
Captain Dennison—would have guessed t 
be the work of he own clever fingers 
Ce nly no is ybserver would havi 
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identified her for one moment with the client 
walked into Miss Hemingway’s 
ffice only a few days ago. 

Maria Hemingway herself was an im- 
posing figure. In black 
good diamond ornaments she was a 





who had 


velvet and some 
really 
hostess to whom the most fastidious could 
take no exception. But then, of course, one 
didn’t expect the niece of the exclusive Lady 
Blanche Graham-Peile to consort with any- 
ye whose social status was not above 
reproach. 

When he had found 


his club, asking him to dine with herself 


Hermione’s note at 


and the friend with whom she was staying, 
he had accepted the invitation promptly. It 
brought back old memories; it was a most 
unexpected voice from the past. 

He had paid court to many women since 
Hermione’s friendship with 


cooled off, for 
he had never quite understood. But 


the days when 


him had suddenly some 


reason 
Hermione had pleased his fastidious eye as 


completely as her prospective wealth had 
lured him And now he realized that the 


years of retirement which he believed her 


} 


to have led since then with her tyrannical 


1d aunt had taken very little from hei 


attractions, had even given her something 


of the poise and savotr-fatre that be one 
properly to the young married woman; he 
didn't 


little air of aplomb which he admired was 


approved of it. He know that the 


in effect the independence born of a self 
supporting existence 


No, here sh 


he felt himself 


Hermione 


Was, his exquisite 


beginning to drift into 


re } 


acile sentimentality—much as he remem 
bered her. Jove! what did it all mean, 
this invitation of hers Had she secretly 
cherished an affection for him all these 


years, that she now sought to renew their 


friendship 
Maria 


Hemingway appraised him as he 


was introduced to her, and she erect 1 him 
in her blunt, genial fashion 

“Alwavs de ghted to meet any friend of 
mv dear Hermione’s,’’ she said pleasantly, 
and added to herself “The man’s vood 
looking and he has charm, but he has also 


untrustworthy eyes and a_ self-indulgent 
mouth 

Dinner was a very gay little meal. but 
she herself made no attempt to divert th 
conversation from the cnanneis of reminis 
ence into which it naturally flowed between 
her two companions, It was reminiscence 
touched with sentiment, carefully light but 


unmistakable on the side of the man, and 


with just a sufficiency of restrained response 
on the part of the woman 
Hermione Grahame 


was playing her part 


very well. Any qualms which she may have 


felt at first were smothered as the evenin 


scurity of 


progressed, and in the kindly 


a box at the theatre Ronald Dennison’s 


manner grew markedly m irdent 

Maria Hemingway guessed that both her 
companions thought from time to time of a 
foolish, susceptible little ’ aid up with 


a sprained ankle in the quiet, rather gloomy 
house in Eaton Square, and e Was 
But the man thought of ¢ 


with an impatient, belittlin 





and the woman with a wave f pity and 
anger that fired her hotly, ‘ the fa 
that things were taking precisely the line 
which she had aimed at 

The play was a very popular one and the 
house was crowded In t ’acte He 
mione Was conscious OT a ttie sense 
of unreality as she lean I n the 
front of the box and gaz vn upon t 
stalls It was a ng time since she had 
taken part in an ev ( men 
and been herself the el I { n in 
her own particular litt | Of late 
years 1 had always taket position in 
the background—the pl t} elongs 
companions and chaperor night she 
Was queening it n ( 
the surprising woman t vhom she had 
von a a clicnt and vl I ‘ ¢ many 
anothe f Maria Her I ents) s 
was rapidly — be n | 
friend 

The theatre and linne Were 
Maria’s providing ; shi n income 
permitted her to ind ‘ h whin 
and this was just the t f thing t 
ippealed to he \t ve Ca 
ige, and in spite he 
sense, she still posse | ib! 
romantic soul of a sch : ! it pleased 
her immensely to pla n er t 
this attractive creature 

He eves rested a ( t 
charming face She i ‘ stan 
now that the owl-like spect ( nd ut 
becoming coifturc id lis 
figurements before Hern ne ty me ¢ yuld 
expect any ordinary w e he 
a ompanion tor herse I I 
her daughter G 1 ted 
rather a drawback in < t woman 
in th S¢ Ww ailks yt T¢ 

It Was a sens { V¢ ! { t Ve » in 
attractive one M Het \ new t 





























“ The entrancing vision of last night stood 
before him, his open letter in her hand “"—p. 443 
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THE QUIVER 





she must be hating her part in the little 
comedy of error that was to save Cynthia 


Fitzregan from wrecking her life. Even in 
the intervals of her gay talk a shadow 
dimmed her smiles and chased away the 
alluring dimple 

Then suddenly the shadow which had 


settled down undisturbed as Ronald Denni- 
son’s attention was momentarily claimed by 
his hostess, lightened. 
parted her lips. 
down eagerly. 


A little exclamation 
She leant forward, gazing 


“Someone you know, Hermione?” Miss 
Hemingway asked. 

“Ves.’’ She half turned, flushed and 
animated. “Someone I haven’t seen for 


vears.’’ She broke off to bow and smile and 
sketch a gesture of invitation with her pro 
gramme 
mind?” 

“Not in the 
Hemingway said. 
him?” 


“He’s coming up here; do you 


dear,’’ Miss 
Do I know 


least, my 


“Who is it? 


Captain Dennison, leaning over the front 


of the box in his turn, was following the 
progress of a tall figure, that limped 
slightly as it made its way out of the 
auditorium. 

“It’s Henry Vereker,” he said with some 


surprise. “TI didn’t know he 


ever came up 


to London these days.’’? There was a note 
of amused condescension in his tone. “He 
never was much of a London man at any 
time, was he? And since the war he seems 


to have fairly buried himself in that funny 
old rabbit-warren of down the 
country. his own fields and grows 
don’t you know: “back to 
the land’ and all that sort of thing; not 
good for much else since he stopped a bullet 
in Mespot. Funny old fossil Vereker.” 

“IT heard he’d been wounded,” 
said 


his in 
Farms 
butter, 


his own 


Hermione 
in her voice to 
show that his flippancy jarred on her. But 


There was nothing 


it was about that moment that Maria 
Hemingway’s quick perceptior sensed a 
subtle change in her mental surroundings 
Some new element, throbbingly vital, made 
itself felt through the atmosphere of make 
believe and conventionality It intensified 
with the limping entrance into the box of 
a man with fast-greying hair and a certain 


air of grave distinction, who greeted Miss 


Grahame with a warmth which was non 
the less obvious for being restrained 
Quiet as he was, his advent seemed in 
some curious way to disturb and deflect the 
stream of self-confident ardour on which 


Captain Dennison had been elatedly borne 


that 


any the less sweetly on him be 


Yet one could not say 


claimed a 
attention. It rather seemed a 
scious of that disturbing ele 
which flushed her cheeks 
eves, redoubled 
Dennison. Alm 
Maria 
quickening 


comer certain 


und 
grave she he 
to Captain 
thought 
with interest at 
complications. 

“Lady Blanche is qi 
Mr. Vereker asked. 

“T left her perfectly we 
mione answered with perfect 
years ago Lady Blanche ha 
best of health. 


} 


pro! ill 


’ 
was sably so still 


“Scotland suits you both, 


his glance lingering on her fl 


‘You hav 


and sparkling eyes 


too « Id so far n th 


Scot! 


rather 
“T never tind 
said evasive \ 
He was silent a moment 
thought you would have been 
in the winter,” he said 
“Would you It’s very 
course, but it’s heal 
subject hurriedly 
he was driving her into 
down her a 
let 
wanted to 


count 


not him question her t 
avoid a lie; 
her statements might set R 
track of the 
between 
Then the idea 
that Henry Vereker 
of that esti 
that 


on the 
ing 


( strange 
and he 
suddenly 


herself 


anveme 


find she was 
with the autocratic 


rddly 


was 


enough, dissatisfied 
the 
loubted 


bec 


impression he rave 
~P ‘ 
yme little dimme 


1 since 


sie told 


too purposeless to suit his taste 


he rather approved of my hav 
from it.’’ 
She felt 

his d 
amend n 


idiculo 


and 


disturbe 1, 


by sappointment 


some wavy. B 


anxious not to raise Capta 


Hert rit 


amount of 


st overdid It, 
Hemingway, 


As far as her n 


ACUI t , he 
assure se tS 





s thou 


trical curt 
failes 
er the latter’s 


r gt yusness 





her 


this 


pulses 


hint of 
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bestow 





all her attention, nearly all her 
smiles and light talk, on him. 

Miss 
with evel 
so she thought for the hundredth time, never 


and listened 
Human nature, 


Hemingway watched 


growing interest 
failed to provide you with piquant surprises. 
You set your frame and stretched your web, 
thread suddenly 
appeared, darting in and out and tangling 
your well-ordered 
The curtain 
Mr. Vereke1 


Hemingway's 


and behold! a_ fresh 

S¢ heme 
second act, and 
Miss 


come 


rose on the 
remained in the box at 
had 
alone to the theatre, was only up in London 
and had drifted in to 
evening. 
Henry 
and 


suggestion He 


fora week on business, 


ecupy an idle Hermione | sat 


between the Vereker was 


behind 


two men 


slightly her, while the play 


laimed very little of his attention, his eves 
missed nothing of the apparently intimate 
rapport between the other two 

Maria Hemingway saw the shadow deepen 
n his face, deepen to actual pain; and Het 
mione’s galetvy took on a note of almost 
feverish vrilliance If she had disliked the 


part she had set herself in the first instance, 


she loathed it now, this playing of the 
Circe under those 
Yet Cynthia Fitzregan had to be saved. 
And, after all, 


Vereker 


airly; he had 


grave, hurt eyes. 


had never judged 
failed to 
surroundings and 

And she had 
craved very keenly for his 


ler quite always 
see her apart from he 
er suppose | hen 
wanted him to, 


ess ship 


inderstanding and the breaking down of the 
: ' 
barriers that seemed to separate them. 


He parted from them in the vestibule of 


the theatre, and their taxi bore the other 





three to the select private hotel where Miss 
Hemingway had taken a small suite of 
yms Hermione became very silent as 
ong. She was thinking, sadly 

enous hat Fate had thrown’ Henry 
Vereker again into her fe in Fate's own 


peculiarly tantalizing fashion—flung him in 


at exactly the wrong moment—and taken 


um out again, the mischief done 


Remained 


uraged 


Ronald Dennison, duly en 


and impressed by her suddenly 
he himself 


She pulled 


subdued mood into a belief that 


vas entirely responsible for it. 


erself together and seconded Miss Heming- 
vavy’s hospitable suggestion that he should 
emain to have supper with them 


A light meal had been laid in the private 
suite; and cut shaded lights 
made sitting-room 
ok dainty and « Miss Heming 
way left the two alone together for a few 


flowers and 


] 


even the formal hotel 


omfortable 
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Cynthia 


moments while she 


Wraps; 


went to take off het 
and Captain Dennison, never diffi- 
dent, made good use of that moment from 
his own point of view 

The fact that he was already secretly en 
gaged to a plain little girl with fifteen hun 
dred a year did not deter him from putting 
a most convincing ardour into his proposa 


to this handsome woman whose future 
income he believed to be twenty times that 
amount. (And Lady 


might be a 


Blanche, though she 
wonderful old woman for her 
years, was a very old woman by now. Het 
mione’s fortune could not be long in 
coming.) 

He led up to it skilfully. 

Dared he let himself think that she, too. 
was a little glad to see him again after a 
thesc 


She 


years! 


murmured something inarticulate 


heart with the thought of 
so easily fools d, 


hardening her 
poor child—trust 
ing this man so completely. He took the 
murmut for encouragement. 

“T don't 
this 
The 


into ful 


suppose you can imagine what 


evening has meant to me,’’ he said 
lowered voice and ar 
play.) “It's been like a breath 
of heaven, a heaven | don’t deserve. Her 


mione ... it 


lent glance came 


seems unbelievable, but I 


simply didn’t realize in the old davs how 
much I cared.’ 

The break before the last words was 
wonderfully effective. And vet WAS 
there something in it? 


Bah! 


the proximity of an attractive 


The soft lights, the scent of flowers, 
woman—any} 
attractive woman. 

Hermione thought once more of 
and 


Cynthia, 
smothered her momentary remorse 


‘It’s taken you eight vears to find it out,’’ 


she said with soft reproach. 

“No,” he corrected her swiftly. “Not t 
find it out, but to realize how big a truth 
it a 


He had close to her; in another 


moment his arm would have been round 


come 


her, but she moved away swiftly. 


“And you expect me to believe that 


after one evening?” she asked with 


challenging upward glance. 


‘Can’t you? Is it so difficult, Her 
mione ?” \h, the eloquent voice that 
caressed and_ beseeched! Once it had 


thrilled her, almost carried her away, as it 
had thrilled Cynthia Fitzregan of late. 
“TI—I can’t 


said hurriedly 


answer you just yet,’’ she 
“You must give me time 
Write to me to-morrow if you really want 
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that write in cold 
blood when you’ve thought it well over, and 
don’t kiss 


Hemingway 


me to answer question ; 
convince me if you can. No 


me, please. There’s Miss 


back.”’ 


coming 
se 
and 


> jaded 
Cinderella who returned late that 
i aton 
Dennison 


It was avery depressed 
night to 
Ronald 
dreaming 
in Miss Heming- 


what she set out 


Square, at an hour when 
belie ved her to be 
him 

She had done 
to do, and she hated herself for it. 


Next 


and severely coiffured, dressed in her 


sweetly perhaps ol 


way’s hotel. 

a i 
morning, once more bespectacled 
neat, 


skirt 


sud to a fractious and 


uninspiring, drab-coloured and 
she sat 


ungrateful 


coat 
and read al 


invalid 


Cynthia sulked openly 
Miss 
kind and sensible and realized that it wasn't 


If only Grahame would have beer 


the smallest use trying to separate two 
people who really loved each other, grand 
rsuaded to let 
Ronald spend the day with her But Miss 
Grahame I and that long day 


mamma might have been pe 


was obdurat 


passed on, and evening post 
brought a letter from Ronald that was oddly 


disquieting. For the first time it touched 


in their respe 


i 
and I’m 


I often wonder if it 


Ive incomes 
oldei 


S quite 


on the disparity 


‘I’m a poor much 


than you, dear 


man, 


fair to you . 
rhe thin end of the wedge. It frightened 


her with a vague uneasy fear, and she threw 


reticence and pride to the winds and con 
fided fully for the first Hermione 
Perhaps, too, she was a littl p eased to be 


able to show a proof of her lover’s dis 


interestedness to one who doubted him 
Hermione, knowing the blow in store, was 
She did her 


way for that blow 


ully sympatheti 


pitil 


pave the 


best to 


but he only 


raised a storm of incredulous indignation 

“Ronald was not 
her: he hadn't 
cared for! It 


those sort of things about 


wavering in his love for 
met anyone else whom he 
was horribly unfair to say 
a man wko Wasn't 
there to defend himself!’ 
“Cynthia dear”—her my 


anion’s voice 


was very gentie—" tor once I rather 


agree 
Captain certainly 
a right to be heard in his own defence. I’ve 
been thinking it over, you would like 
to ask him to come here to-morrow evening 
and talk things over quietly, I'll 


’ 


and if 


take upon 
myself the 


responsibility of permitting it 
“Oh, Miss Grahame!” Che child, all 
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“Don't ry. 11d 
She had in her ] 
letter which = she had 
Hemineway’s hot 
The atter had ke pl 
a few davs, and wh 
nto them ecte 


iddressed to Miss G 
kK It and ( 1 
ead Then i 1 

dis te, folded it 
its envelope H 
the 

He doesn’t mean 
1 low v ‘ HH 
tif mes be ( 
more But mh! M 





Ihe le Wo i 
pat ie 
| It i 1 
ne, he went n 
LD know 
tou nd » whe 
wi e % n 1} 
] 1 inde 1 
1d make 
moment when Cyn 


He’ Wasted I 
t htfull ‘T tl 
to-mo w I'd bet 
end n t ( 
idt | M \ 


mie 1 vink 

nks i . 

‘Ts h 4 
tlemin t 

‘Not Ca » 
n vf ) ) m 

S iw’ tte 
b i k tna Tite I 
fu ] f en 

t's illed 

Oh! M i 

ent] itistied 


moment, at the I 
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He came, primed with the requisite 
explanations that 
But they were 


oquare. 
were to 


protestations 


| and 
“let Cynthia down gently 
never spoken 
As he was ushered into the drawing-room, 
and Cynthia—hel little face almost 
love that 


held 


p ain 
first 
be stowed 


pretty in the radiance of the 


unfortunately 


had been so 
ut both hands to him from her sofa, another 
fisure came forward from the embrasure of 


where she had sat just out of 


had 


the win 
the gu *s sight ever since she entered 
The entrancing vision of last night stood 


her hand, 


ve. OTe lim, his ypen etter in 

and no angel with drawn sword ever barred 
more effectually the Way to a fortune 
hunter s adise¢ 


“Hermione!” he gasped 





Hermione 2” Phe 1 on the sofa 
irned, bewildered, offended, and saw her; 


which had hitherto 


een s irefu neutralized in her staid, 
lienitied iperon, realized also in a sicken 
ing moment of revelation the guilt) and 
nsternation on her lover's face 

| r te brief paintu oments, such as 
she praved sii might never live through 
ivall Hern I ed © two, and, keep 
ng her eves steadily from the girl’s whiten 
ng tace, ated int case and hallenged the 
nan to I t 

He ( e Was not taken up ven 
Ronald Dennison knew that there was 
nothing t be said, and when Cynthia's 
herce, hokin OC E bac hin go “Go 
aWay, } I ) Cave me! You've 
broker v he cetween you! ’’—he turned 
nd went it ence 

He left Hermione. w knew that hearts 
lo not bre ve w love affair, and 
that ; first Vi more of love itself 

an { ve I ( » the paroxysm 

ys eralded issing And as 

: stened he wn heart ached very badly 

ieed 

It was a month later that on an invitation 
trom Miss Hemingway herself she again 
souch el tice in Fenton Street 

‘So the affair is ended,”’ she said with a 
brave att it ess “Cynthia’s 
gone out t join her people on the way 
home. A n of her mother’s was willing 
t ke ( 1 he indmother and | 
agreed \"\ t And that’s that 
We brought ff between vou and TI, 
and some ( thank us for it, but at 
present she hates me, and | don’t feel as if 

one in the world loved me very much 


that,’? Maria 
y. “But I well 
hard thing, my 


“Oh, I wouldn't 
; 


Hemingway said DYISKILY, say 


that you did a pretty leal 


I ’ 

and that I, at least, honour you for it.’ 
Hermione’s grey eyes were a trifle misty, 
though no glasses disfigured them at pre- 


She 


need to disguise the 


sent was out of a job; there was no 


good 


it so difficult to get one 


made 


looks that 


‘It was even more difficult, perhaps, than 
knew,”’ she said half under her b 


“Was it?” Maria’s ught 


and held it a moment 


reatn 


vou 
elance Ce hers 


i 
“Well, I 


remarked rather sur 


wouldn't 
either, sie 


“But what I really wanted t 


rising ly, 


< 


I 
to you was that if you’re looking for a 


ost, | might be able to find you one.”’ 


younger woman’s thanks were grate 


ful but rather listless She was feeling 


thoroughly dispirited 


I’ve been corresponding with someone 
ately,"’ Maria Hemingway went on, “ whom 
I think has a post to offer that might suit 


you My correspondent is coming to see me 
this afternoon as it happens 

\t iat Hermione woke to startled atten 
tion Chen I'd bette 20, she exclaimed, 
ind se hurried If they see me like 
this they say I’m too young or something 

| US 

| don’t think so the other interrupted 


I'm speaking abou 


any objections to that. There 


W in lave 
WO? have cen particulal obj tion at 
me me to vour filling this post, but it 


isn oks 
What, then Hermione asked curiously 
Phe spective Graham-Peile fortune, 

aid Miss Hemingway tersely sa a een 

it ne trouble to,explain that it no long 


) 1 ( tires ne nd prou 1 and a the 
est r it na re » eXPla it yoursell 
\ see, it isn i question of a companion 

hap n “he erson | mean doesn't 

want thre st, certainly I’m given to 
Ind stand he wants a wile »? She broke 
ff abru | e’s the doorbell,’’ she 
| and I have a most important tele 


shall 


For me sake ! Hermione expostu 
ated in scarlet ynfusion and a helpless 
vewilderment But Maria Hemingway paid 
I ittention t her. As was her usual 


stom, she was opening the door herself 


new cli 


man, with grey hair and a 





our Great 
ovels 


HERE is something colossal about the 

genius of Dostoievsky, something 

which suggests wide sympathy with 
human nature and profound knowledge of 
it on a universal scale. And the keynote of 
all his work is compassion. 


About the ‘“‘ Worthless” People 
Dostoievsky idolizes that quality of love 
and sympathy which finds it impossible to 
despair of any human being. People some- 
times complain tnat Dostoievsky’s novels 
are terribly depressing. Well, they are 
depressing in a way. ‘They are about 
cheats and thieves and murderers and 
harlots—worthless people from the world’s 
point of view. But they are not really de 
pressing if you realize that what Dos 
toievsky felt was that these people were 
worth writing about, that their minds were 
worth understanding, that their lives should 
excite our sympathy because there is some 
thing divine in all of them; that Dos 
toievsky’s compassion is so profound that he 
cannot think anyone worthless. That is 
why he chooses to reveal the lives of people 
who, trom an ordinary point ot view, are 


rather depressing. 


A Checkered Career 

Dostoievsky knew what he was talking 
about. When he was young he was found 
to be in possession of a rather mild Liberal 
book or paper, and for that he was arrested, 
and he and a number of othe: people whose 
offences were, on the whole, no greate! 
than his were arrested, convicted of sedi 
tion, and condemned to death. The sen 
tence was commuted at the last moment to 
eight years’ imprisonment in Siberia, and 
Dostoievsky Was sent to a Siberian convict 
prison, where for four years he lived side 
by “side with criminals of the most atrocious 
type, “the very off-scourings of humanity.’ 
The second period of his sentence he served 
as a private soldier in the Russian army 
He was, therefore, intimately acquainted 
with the sort of people about whom he 
writes. He was living side by side with 
them, and not only among __ political 


No. 4.—“ Crime and Punishment” 
By 
A. Maude Royden 


offenders, but with the most brutalized and 
degraded convicts, and his verdict on them 
was this: “The convicts are not wild 
beasts, but men probably better and perhaps 
much worthier than myself.’ Phe political 
prisoners are not superior to them, he says 

“In many ways they are not even as go 

as the criminals whom they despise. 


Always Poor 


Dostoievsky was himself always poo 
Perhaps he need not have been so. He was 
poor because he always spen e mon 
than he had, and was alway debt. anc 
one of the trag thir gs about work 
that it was all written under 1 pre 
of hast He had always spent before 
got it the money that he wa ou to get 
for any one of his books. Consequently he 
had to write the book at top speed, and 
is true that, in a sense, all | novels al 
4 pot boilers.’ They were al vritten unde 
the necessity of maku mone 

Sometimes Dostoievsiky s] ks with son 
bitterness of Turgenevy 1 Tolstoy, wh 
wrote, he said, at ease and at leisure, and 
could give themsel ve time to pol h the 
work and to bring it to perfection, whereas 
he was always writing under the goad. It 
s true; but one suspect that whateve 


money Dostoievsky had he would alw: 


have been in debt. He was the kin 
person who simply could not keep mone 
and what he did not spend | \ 

Still, his lot did bring him into touch wit 
real suffering, and what hi abo 
suffering rings true, because hi ew wl 
it was. He had even suffered a kind of 
anticipated death, when e awaited execu 
tion on the very scaffold, before the repriev 
arrived. 

I have not been able to d ver whethe 
it was after that experience that D« 
toievsky became epileptic, but he certainly 
was an epileptic, so that wit ill the forms 
of suffering—poverty, disease, and associ 
tion with the most degradk n 
Dostoievsky was famulia Ba hasize this 
in order that you may not think there wi 
any insincerity, any sentimentality, 1 wl 
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he says about the degraded and_ the 
oppressed. 

Here, in one of his two greatest novels, 
the hero is a man ineffective and weak, who 
consoles himself for his ineffectiveness and 
his sloth by fantasies; who, be- 
cause the difficulties of life are great, avoids 


them by imagining himself some great one. 


unreal 


Indeed, he says, if you are only great 
enough you can violate the laws of 


humanity, and people will only applaud 
you. They shower their honours upon the 
criminal who is a criminal on a great scale. 
“Do not men who have spilled blood like 


water immediately ascend the Capitol, 
where they are held as Saviours of their 
kind? Look into things before you judge! 
[ also wish to benefit my kind. I only 
wanted to assure my entrance into life, to 


find the means, for then success would have 
been But I have failed, and am 
fallen. Had I carried my point, the victor’s 
wreath would have been mine, while now | 
am only good for the dogs.” 


certain. 


The Tragedy of Weakness 

In this fashion he persuades himself into 
committing a He wants money, 
and he murders a helpless old woman 
pawnbroke1 


murder. 





a 
having worked himself up to 
the belief that this is permissible for thos 
who are great enough to violate human law. 
The pathos of the situation is that he is not 
great. 
shed 


If you are great enough you can 
rivers. You may be a 
Napoleon, and the world will admire you! 
If you 


blood in 


shed the blood of a helpless old 


woman in order to get her money, is not 
that right also? But the misery of the 
situation is this—that this poor, neurotic, 
ineffective man only dreams of being a 


Napoleon, and continually comes back to 
the realization that he is not more strong, 
but less strong, than other people, and that 
for him to defy human law is an act of a 
madman, because it is just for him and his 
like that such laws are made. 

He is not for his own 
He hides the money that he got and 
never uses it; he does not even know how 


much was there. And yet, at the same time 
} 


strong enough 


crime. 


he uses some other money that came to 
him unexpectedly, in an ostentatious way, 
certain to draw suspicion upon him. He is 


tortured by a desire for human sympathy. 
He cannot be alone. Right at the begin- 
ning one of the characters, when he is 
describing how he went to borrow money 
from a man whom he knew would not give 
1642 . 
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it to him, is asked: “Why did you go and 
ask that man? You knew he would not lend 
you the money!” He answers: “Do you 
know what it is to have nowhere to go to? 
1 man must have somewhere to go to.” So 
he goes, though he knows it is no use; and 
in the same way Rodya must get human 
sympathy. He must have it, even if it 
means that he will be convicted, and he 
chooses for his confidante a registered pros- 
titute—Sonya. 





A Wonderful Scene 

In Russia, before the Revolution, a 
woman who took to the life of the streets 
was registered by the police, and had a 
yellow ticket to show that she had a police 
permit to do what she does. This Sonya 
is the daughter of a worthless drunkard who 
has married, a second time, a wife whom 
he cannot support, and brought into the 
world a number of children who are 
starving. They taunt Sonya with the fact 
that she could make money for them, and 
she does not. At last, tormented by their 
sufferings and their reproaches, she con- 
sents to earn money by prostitution. 

To this woman the assassin goes to make 
confession. He thought of her, doubt- 
less, as a Woman who has also taken it upon 
herself to violate human law. She, 
has “Evil, be thou my good”; and 
she did it for a good end. After all, he 
had committed murder in the same way! 
‘I, too, wanted to support my mother and 
my sister, and I tried to over-ride human 
law.” 


his 


too, 


sald: 


Therefore he feels he must go to her 
to tell her, and there comes that strange 
and wonderful where Rodya, the 
assassin, asks Sonya, the harlot, to read to 
him the story of the Raising of Lazarus. 
Rodya’s mind is continually harking back to 
Dos 
Do you see 
why? Because here was a man who knew 
himself dead! One’s first thought is that 
Rodya is brooding on the thought that the 
woman he murdered might also be raised 


scene 


that story of the Raising of Lazarus. 
toievsky does not tell you why. 


from the dead. I do not think that is it. 
“Tt was not she whom I murdered,” he 
says. “It was myself. It was I who was 


murdered when I struck her down. It is I 
dead.” And that is why he longs 
to hear the story of Lazarus. It 
him in a sense much more real than for the 
woman whom he had killed. 
had been destroved, had withered, because of 
what he had done; and yet—vyet there was 
once a God who could call back, even from 


who am 


was for 


His very soul 
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the corruption of the grave, the dead. So 
Rodya asks Sonya to read him that story, 
and she reads it, because to her also it Is 
the supreme story in all the Gospels. 
“Why,” says Rodya to her, thinking of her 
hideous life—so much more hideous because 
it was so unnatural to her—“ what has God 
done for you “What has he done?” she 
says, “He has done everything.” 


The Supreme Story 

“What has he done?” persists Rodya. 
“Why, when the time comes the little halt 
sister will go the same way! She also will 
have to be registered as a prostitute for the 


support of her family “No! No!” says 
Sonya. “God will not permit that! 
“Vet he permits much,’ says Rodya Then, 


in a kind of despair, which is also an 
ecstasy, she begins to read the wonderful 
story 

“* Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall 
rise again. Martha saith unto Him, I know 
that he shall rise again in the resurrection 


at the last day. Jesus saith unto her, | am 
the resurrection and the life; he that be 
lieveth in Me, though he were dead, vet 
shall he live; and whosoevei liveth and 
believeth in Me shall never die. Believest 
thou this? She saith unto Him en. 
although she had difficulty in breathing, 


Sonya raised her voice, as if in reading the 





words of Martha she was making her own 
confession of faith ‘*VYea, Lord, I believe 
that Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, 
which should come into the world.’” 
“*Jesus lifted up His eyes and_ said, 
Father, ] thank Thee that Thou ha t he ard 
Me. And I knew that Thou hearest Me 


always; but because of the people which 


stand by I said it, that they may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me. And when he thus 
had spoken, He cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus come forth. Ind he that was 
dead came forth’”—on reading these words 
Sonya shuddered, as if she herself had been 
witness of the miracle—‘‘bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes, and his face was 
| 


bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith 


unto them: Loose him nd let him go,’ 


She read no more—such a thine would 


| ‘ 


have been Impossible to her. She seemed 


afraid to raise her eve on Raskalinkoff, 
whilst her feverish trembling continued 
Now you see, do you not, why they loved 
the story of Lazaru thi Sonya who 
understood the fact that she had committed 


a sin, nay, that she lived by the committin: 


of sins, who did not herself see how 


could evel be ean a 


Cl 
stories in this * Book of 


one that seemed to her of 


story of a God who cou 


spirit out ot the era 
stank with corruption. 
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surely whom all of us ca 


is W in the midst 
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her to believe that om 
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into lite 


The Spirit of Christ 
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The dea 
Husband 


ob 
MisW. L. GEORGE 





AM so newly wed that I find this 
rathe 1 delicate subject to write on. 
I realize that a young wife should con- 
sider her mate the ideal husband, but in 
spite ol this she 4 | entitled hold on 
the subject a few ideas of her own. The 


greatest mistake a young wife can make 
s to m an ideal picture of what she 
thinks her husband ought to be. This 
forces her to compare the man she gets 
with her mental picture. However, women, 
being possessed of imagination, will always 


the 
ot 
usband 


continue to m; these pictures, and 
following is, I think, a rough sketch 
what every w thinks her h 


ought to be 


Strong and Silent 
To begin with. th leal husband 


mmanding: he 


must 


should look 





le even he Se and, above all, 
in spite of his size, he must never be 
ms Then he m be strong and 
silent, be S wi | like to feel that we 
re bein d ed, | on the other 
hand, 1 sbhand must be yielding and 
en \ ) he s 1 be generous, and 
( t extray in I nstance, he will 
Nnstan } n home ts of flowers, 
n and tre T » hats ¢ frocks 
In Tact rene In eve ne that con 
erns the wife, b e m ifford her the 
mfort eelin ew never allow 


}. 
ner to run nto extravagance 


Athletic and Intellectual 
The yu rh wi 


athletic husband, 


men like 


1 must so b I i deas, interested 
moa literat r nd particularly the 
neatre Most women ke the theatre, and 
It is the duty of the perfect husband to 
arrang equent parti Likewise, it is 





Mrs. W. L. Photo 
George F. A. Swaine 
lull if one’s husband has no knowledge 
f the novels of the day and takes no 
interest in pictures: no wife wants to spend 
the evenings alone with her husband dis- 
cussing only his business affairs, his golf 
handicap, and the political situation, In 


hes to spend all her 
the society of her 
ideal husband will 
her to dance, 


no wile Wis 
evenings enjoying only 
husband Therefore the 


be sociable and encourage 





play b , give dinner parties and go to 
dinner parties. At the same time, he will 
always assure her that there is no society 
he desires so much as hers, and that an 
evening spent alone with her is his idea of 
Dilss 


Interested in his Children and Home 


As a father, he will love his children, and 


take the minutest interest in all details 
yncerning them. He will enjoy playing 


with them at moments when there is no one 
else to look after them, but, and this is most 
mportant, he should remember that the 
hildren and their affairs must always give 


way to anything that concerns his wife. 
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The perfect husband will be interested in 
and understand all the workings of the 
domestic machinery, in order that he may 
sympathize when things go wrong. But hi 
will never interfere or make suggestions; 
if he does, he must make his wife feel that 
hers was the brain which originated the 
plan. 


Interested in his Wife’s Personality 

It is very important that a husband 
should take an interest in his wife’s pet 
sonality. He should study her moods and 
realize that she has her moments as well as 
he. A _ perfect wife knows that it is not 
sensible to ask her husband for favours 
before dinner; she waits till he has been 
fed and is peacefully smoking. The wife, 
too, has her “moment,” but not the same. 
Her favourite mood is an afternoon one 
the per‘ect husband should know that when 
the tea-things have been removed and time 
remains before the children appear his wit 
relaxes and is likely to be amenable. Fo 
instance, no wise man will approach his 
wife just before she interviews the cook; 
at that moment she has troubles enough of 
her own. 

No woman likes to be looked upon as 
piece of furniture; therefore the ideal hus 


band makes a point of noticing his wife's 


appearance, her new clothes, a new way 
‘f doing her hair, or the fact that she has 
i headache Too many men regard their 
ives as household machinery. They think 
at, having once wound her up and set her 
ing, there is nothing more to be learnt 
ibout her, and that she will never changes 
Wives resent this attitude in their husbands 
more than anything 


Conveniently Jealous 


Every girl expects her husband to bs 
faithful, in spite of the fact that she also 
expects him to be passionate and even 
jealous, Jealousy is expected of him, but 
the ideal husband will show his jealousy 
nly at convenient moments, and make no 
scene when his wife goes out with a man 
friend. He must have in his wife the most 
t; 1t must never enter his head 
that she could be false to him, even in 
thought, but knowing his own sex he would 
always want to protect her against tempta 
tion, 
Naturally the jealous, or slightly jealous, 
husband could not take up this attitude and 
yet remain ideal unless he were willing to 


provide his wife with the endearments, 


unpleasant form o 


his wife does not make advances to him, 


affectionate, frequently kis 


when they would be unwi 





Will the Ideal Satisfy the Woman? 


rying a paragon 


Can anything hurt m 


one’s own making, 





Is *‘ Andros” Ideal ? 
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He is devoted to his wife and children, he 
is good-looking, unselfish and artistic. But 
I know that nothing in the house takes place 
without his knowledge. If a piece of paint 
is knocked off the stairs he will notice it; 
if a picture sits crooked he cannot rest until 


> 


he has straightened it. He takes the greatest 


interest in his wife’s clothes, so much so 


that I frequently wonder if she is ever 
allowed to choose a garment for herself. 
I feel convinced that he often interviews 


the cook and discusses the menu with her. 
He goes into all details which concern the 
children, been known to ring up 
the office to say that baby had better 
wife must 
put on her long fur coat and not her short 


and has 
trom 
not go out to-day, or that his 


one 


The Inconvenient “ Brennus” 


Few would look on this 


ideal when it came to living with him, but 


women man as 
others, such as “ Brennus,”’ 
This husband treats his 
an incompetent fool, and at the same time 
in no wise concerns himself with her or with 


are just as incon 


venient. wife as 


dinner at 
nine, but in 
he expects a perfect meal. He 


her house. He may come in for 


eight, or he may come in at 
either cast 
contradicts his wife in public and apologizes 
Should he 


go out in the evening, he objects to his wife 


to his guests for her stupidity. 


accepting an invitation on her own because 


there to welcome him 


he likes her to be 


when he comes in, And yet I happen to 


know that his wife considers him the ideal 
husband. 


Clever “‘ Clovis” 

Then there is 
claim to be 
rather 


“Clovis,”’ 
ideal. He is 
too clever husband, 


who surely can 
the clever, the 
Should his wife 
“My dear, 


lift an evebrow, Clovis will say 


’ 


I know something has annoyed you. I know 
what it is: the door has been left open.’ 
He will never fail to notice her new hat, 
and will occasionally buy her one, but he 


will also see 


He constantly tells her 


dust on her dress 
how 


a speck of 


nerfect she is, 
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and always explains everything to her five 


times. He understands women sufficiently 
to have an insight so acute that his wife 
has confided to me that she at times finds 


him far too sagacious, 


The Ideal Husband does not Exist 

All these instances point to the fact that 
the ideal husband does not exist, but it also 
points to the fact that woman can make an 
ideal husband out of the material she has 
at her disposal. This material, though not 
ideal, is not bad; it is not cruel, o1 


and an intelligent woman will 


mean, 
scrap het 
dream and concentrate on making the best 
of what she has. All men adore flattery, 
much a wite may give hei 
husband, like Oliver Twist he will always 
ask for more. Wives who use flattery t 
win their own way will seldom meet failure, 
and they sure that where flattery 
fails, ‘orce will not succeed. Only, flattery 
is a dangerous weapon to use because it is 


and however 


can be 


difficult to vary the method, and though a 
husband will never grow quite tired of being 
told 


, he may 


how strong, handsome and shrewd he 


is come to connect these compli- 


ments with a demand for a new hat, or for 
| Just 


walk, 


a little courtesy to his mother-in-law 


as a dog learns that his collar means 
mind 


so does the husband (an animal whos« 


also works) realize that flattery will cost 
him something. 
The Wise Woman is Subtie 

So the wise woman will be more subtle, 
and will encourage masculine self-satis 
faction, not so much by praising the man’s 


strength as by emphasizing her own weak 


ness. The weaker she is, the more he will 
tolerate her; she must never be silly, but 
she can always afford to seem a little less 
cleve than he Ideal husbands are not 
born, but they can be made; they can be 
made by their wives, and I do not think 
that I exaggerate in saying that the best 
thing a woman can do is to make herself 
nto an ideal wife. She will then find her 


an ideal husband 


self possessed of 
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A Modern Dining Room Tastefully Arranged 














DUC 
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By 


WS 


ODERN furnishing is becoming 
more and more an esthetic art, de- 


of line 
‘atmosphere.” 


The re 


about the ari angement ot up to-date 


pendent on harmony, beauty 
and the ot 


Simplicity is its keynote. 


elusive charm 
is a quiet 


dignity 


homes which is found throughout alike in 
present-day designs of furniture and in the 
decorative schemes of interiors. 


Too Crowded 
It is Like 


An overcrowded room tates. 
a canvas that att mpt to QV the beholder 
too much detail, and in so doing loses the 
Main theme, We have ill of us seen the 
room ned from floor to c« iling with oi 
paintings and engravings Possibly they 
are all exces lingly fine, but what is the re 
sult Half of them are missed because the 
eye is not able to do them justice. Beauty 


If a picture is worth while 
dese of a 
One 
fai 


ylation. 


1s 


needs 
surely 
back 


on a wall i 


hanging at all, it is 


good 


single 


ving 


position and a ground ! 


5s very olten 


pi ture 


more effective than several placed close 
together. Pictures hould never be 
skied,” nor should they be placed in any 
dark spots where they cann rt be seen, Also 
remember that a plain ime always shows 
off a picture to bette lvantage than an 
ornate one. \fte not the frame 
but the pic ure which tie object to be 


shown! 


Haphazard Wall- “papers 
Many peo] 


} pie choo he papers n 
too haphazard a fashion It must not be 
forgotten that the walls, floor and window 
dressing form the background for every 
thing else in the room, so as much as pos 
sible ought to be obtained from them 
Carpets, curtains and wall papers should be 
in harmony; incidental to these are the su 
rounds, stair treads and acks, which are, 
as it were, the “trimm negs’’ to the back 


ground. Remember too that 
opened the 


when a door 


picture on the other side must 


also be in harmonious keeping, otherwise 
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ie 


the artistic effect of the interior of one room 


: +1¢ , o ‘ 7 so} 
will be spoilt by its adjacent neighbour, 
For this reason it is better to carry out one 
uniform colour scheme throughout the 


—— si os : 
whole dwelling, not necessarily, of course, 





the same coloured papers“in each room, 
merely shades vhich blend with one 
another. 

Naturally the kind of wall-paper used 
pends a great deal on the furniture which is 
to be put into the room, but in the majority 
of cases the wisest choice is a_ self-colour, 
and especially where there are pictures, 
Whether the note supplied by the wall papel 
ve neutral or unobtrusive, or whether it be 
gay and bright, must therefore be governed 
by the style and colour effect of the furni- 
ture. Gay-painted pieces of furniture look 
well against a quiet, restful background, 
\\ h somb ce: neavy looking pieces, oT, 
iain, very inexpensive, ord nary-looking 

lites with very little distinctive line, re- 
quire brightening up, and this must be 
done by the background. A perfectly plain 
listempered m can be given a most 
original touch by placing a small border 
frieze just about one foot from the ceiling. 
This is often all ha is required to break 
he monotony of an otl vise rather dul 
room 


The Persuasive Note of Cheerfulness 


Whatever the decorative style of a room, 
there should always be a persuasive note of 
ieerfulness in it There are certain 
colours which seem, for instance, to invite 
ie sun, and others which help to keep 
rut Yellows have a wonderful effect on 
the atmosphere of a room, and incidentally 
on the minds of its occupants Light, 
sunny backgrounds provide an exhilarating 
feeling of well-being, while dark, sombre 
mes make for depression and sadness. 

The maximum amount of light should be 


idmitted into every room. Windows are 
primarily to give light, so do not cover 
them up with several sets of curtains. Let 
all window-dressing be simple, and, above 
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This is all very well in 


all, let the fabric over the glass be dainty 
and light. 

Whitewashing ceilings is an old-fashioned 
custom which is gradually being super- 
seded by the more artistic method of tint- 
ing the ceiling a lighter shade than the 
walls. In a blue room, for instance, a very 
light sky ceiling gives a most charming ap- 
pearance which adds considerably to the 
height of the room. In low rooms, such as 
attics, this is especially useful. In the latter 
case exceedingly good results can often be 
achieved by distempering the walls and 
ceiling all over alike in a very light colour. 


Gas and Electric Fittings 

While speaking of ceilings a word might 
be said in regard to gas and electric light 
fittings. It is a great mistake to have very 
ornamental lighting fixtures in a_ small 
room; and wherever possible avoid having 
lights hung from the centre of a ceiling, 
except in very large and lofty rooms. Wall 
brackets are much more artistic than centre 
pendant lights and do not have the effect of 
diminishing the size of a room. Very 
elaborate shades detract from the light and 
ought to be avoided. The simpler all gas 
and electric light fittings are, the better: 
incidentally they are much cheaper! 

The question of carpets is a very impor- 
tant one. A carpet ought to harmonize 
with the dominant colour scheme of a room 
and remember that the more polished 
tracks there are the better the furniture will 
look. If the boarding of the floors is too 


its way, but too crowded 


bad to allow of staining, and linoleum has 
to be used for the surrounds, choose rathe1 
self-coloured linoleums in_ preference 
those with a pattern, as the former show uy 
a carpet better. Highly varnished su 
rounds are not so attractive as plain stained 
wood polished with furniture polish. The 
varnish of so-called ‘‘ varnish stains’’ is 
apt to wear off and leave marks on the 
boards unless the floor happens to be an 
exceedingly smooth one 


The carpet of a room should always be of 


a size to permit a surround of at least two 
feet, and so arranged that the surround 
falls under the doorway. Above all, do not 
place odd door-mats on the threshold of 
each room. The only legitimate spot where 
a door-mat is permissible is at the front 
door, where it has a definite use—to keep 
outside dust from being brought into the 
house! Mats anywhere else are superfluous 


Carpets for Bedrooms 


The kind of carpeting used is a matter of 
taste. For bedrooms, plain flax carpets in 
self colours are very serviceable and look 
well. Thick felting can now be had in all 


the art shades and forms a very inexpensive 
and artistic form of floor covering for small 


rooms. Where self-coloured carpets are 
used the note of brightness can be achieved 
by having one or two gay rugs to har- 
monize with the cushions of the room 

The paintwork of a room needs careful 


consideration. Though gay-coloured paint 
has a pleasing and attractive effect in a 
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THE ART OF SIMPLICITY IN FURNISHING 





room which is cheaply furnished, it is not 
wise to overdo it, or to use startling paint 
on very old and shabby woodwork. All dis- 
crepancies in the structure of a room ought 
to be disguised as much as possible, not en- 
hanced. This precaution is very necessary 
in small rooms where it is desired to give 
Coloured 
paintwork can be used to very great advan- 
tage in sparsely furnished rooms, but it 
needs to be put on by the hand of a miser! 


an impression of space and size. 


Grouping the Furniture 
Having obtained the right background 


the next thing is to group the furniture 
artistically together. First consider any 
alcoves or recesses which may be utilized 


either for books, shelves 
These should be arranged before grouping 
the main pieces of furniture. Books always 
show best when they are placed against a 
wall, and take up much less room if treated 
in this way. 

The curtaining of windows has already 


or cupboard-space. 


been alluded to, but there is still anothe1 
point in regard to the space in front of 
block up a put 
ting occasional tables or pieces of furniture 
directly in front of it. The line of a win- 
dow is completely ruined if this is done. It 
is, however, quite permissible to have a 


them—nevet window by 





The same setting but with a simpler 
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window seat, as this in no way affects the 
dignity of the window. 

The treatment of the fireplace and mantel- 
shelf sometimes presents a little- difficulty. 
Fortunately that very obsolete piece of Vic- 
torian furniture known as an “overmantel ” 
is now rarely seen. A plain mirror, how- 
ever, is frequently an asset in the right 
type of room. A mirror, if placed so that 
it is opposite to a window, has the effect of 
reflecting light and making a room brighter 
and larger, but whenever a mirror is placed 
on a wall it must be on the eye level. This 
is essential. 


Avoid Conventionality 

Many people prefer to leave the mantel- 
shelf perfectly plain, with just one picturé 
hung over the centre and a well-chosen vase 
art work on the shelf itself 
Avoid conventionality. A vase artistically 
posed to the left or right of a mantelshelf 


or piece of 


needs no corresponding companion on the 
The day has gone by when 
china ornaments, bronzes, etc., were bought 


other side. 


in pairs. Bric-a-brac and photographs have 
their artistic use in that they supply a per- 


} 


sonal note to a room, but crowding small 


tables and shelves with oddments must 
always be avoided. Above all, keep the top 
of a piano free. Nothing of any kind 


note 
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should ever be placed over the sound-box 


of this instrument, as it is exceedingly 


irritating to a pianist to have a series of 
jingtes when playing. 
Very ornate furniture should never be put 


into small and insignificant rooms, as, in the 


first place, handsome-looking furniture re- 
quires a very good background to set it off, 
and, secondly, over-elaboration dwarfs a 
room. The small house must be simply 
furnished if it is to be artistic. 
for furniture of 
strictly plain cottage design is increasing 


The vogue 
light, serviceable, but 
for the small dwelling, especially since so 
many up-to-date firms are turning out such 
attractive woven-cane 
chairs and tables are charming for bed- 
rooms and can be had in all pastel shades. 
Plain white deal and 
are very poputar fol 


suites. The new 


peasant pottery, too, 
the small flat living 
room, where heavy furniture would be an 


encumbrance. 


The elimination of the “drawing-room 
proper’’ for a comfortable “living-room” 
is a feature of modern furnishing which has 
much to recommend it. After all, what is 
the use of an artificial room which is re- 
garded in solemn reverence by the family 
and only used on state occasions? The 
modern living-room has none of the prim 


ness of its predecessor. Tables and chairs 


are made to sit on, and there is a cosiness 
and simple homeliness which can never be 
associated with a room that is. seldor 


used. The drawing-room of the past was a 
museum of bric-a-brac and art work: the 
living-room of to-day is a mode f sim 
plicity and comfort Lounge chairs and 
comfortable chesterfields 
they will accommodate the heaviest person! 


t 
Simplicity in furnishing, apart from an 
artistic point of view, means less labour and 
costs less to keep up, also it is mor 


hygienic. 





The Spendthrift 


With thoughtful air she went to town 
Hoping that prices might be down 

And slowly she went up the street 
Considering the cost of meat. 

And whether boiled, or roast, would be 
The greatest in economy 


She looked at sole and shook her head, 
Choosing a pound of sprats instead. 
Young gooseberries were right for pies, 
Yet she bought rhubarb, being wise. 
Tinned fruit was sweeter, but the price 
Soared—-as with most things that were nice! 


She passed by curly greens (they shrink), 
But felt her valiant spirit sink, 
Debating ‘twixt a little hock 

And pressed beef cut from jellied block. 
She was so tired of making shift, 

Of practising such rigid thrift; 

Of currants, butter, and the rest 
Obliged to choose the second-best; 

Of doling with a niggard hand 

And “ cutting" everything she planned; 
Of calculating to a cent 

Exactly how and what she'd spent. 

Yet folks say money is a curse! 


Slowly she shut her wrinkled purse 
And started home another way, 
Through field it was the month of May 


O the exceeding plenty of the grass! 
Spite of the feet that hourly pass 

It flourishes, yes, blade on blade 
Verdure on tender verdure laid 

O the intense relief to go 

Where crowds of woody violets grow! 
Where celandines shine out all day 
And twinkle like a milky way 

Where hosts of tinted petals fall 
From lowly bush and hedgerow tall, 
Making a city fit for fairies 

Where nothing dear and nothing rare is. 


Earth 





es away with both her hands 


lo every one who understands 
And her beneficent decree 
! utter prodivgality! 


Swift came the thought: “ It would be bliss 
If only | could spend like thi 


By 
Fay Inchfawn 


And never warp my anxious soul 
Contriving meals and saving coal 
I'd fling my wealth about, and still 
Have plenty more to do my wil 


I'd be a spendthrift every day 
“And so you may! So you may! 


Money cannot buy the best 
Peace of mind and inward rest 
Can it make the cowslips grow? 
Or the river overflow? 

Can it form the catkin gold, 

Or a wealth of buds unfold? 
Hours of labour, bricks and loar 
Make a house, but not a home 


Golden coin of England's realm 

set you chairs of oak or elm; 
Finger bowls and costly ware, 
Damask cloths and dainty fare 
ase and comfort, leisure sweet 
Well-cut gowns and well-shod feet. 


Little children round your knee 
Cost you more, far more than these 
Anxious thought, great wearine 
Patience, more than you possess 
Broken nights, and wits’-end day 
Months of dull, unglamoured days 
Yet of riches real and true 

See the store they bring to you! 


Hoard them, they will surely rust 
Spend them, and increase they mu 
Give your reckless heart her way, 
Je a spendthrift every day 

Yes, without one cautious fear 
Pull your barns down, Wom 





Let the kindly words and look 
Come from all their sheltered nooks 
With the hidden tenderne 

And the shy stored-up care 


Never stop to count your treasur 

Never calculate nor measure 

Fling your wealth below, above 

3e a spendthrift—-just of Love! 

Who spoke? The kingcups iiden-rimmed 
Which flourished where the river brimmed? 
The countless bluebells? Or the breeze 
That moved the branche of tl tree 























F all the cruel incongruities of life 
commend me to an interminable pile 
of washing-up, which is at least two 
hours behind time, and an absolutely pei 
with numberless birds 


fect spring day, 


singing their love songs to each other in 
the thic kly blossomed trees just beyond 
one’s line of vision. Under such circum- 


stances, do you wonder at my delight when 
I was interrupted in my task to interview 
a servant who had called to inquire about 
the vacant situation: For a moment I 
thought I had secured her, and she looked 
most capable, too; but suddenly she said: 
“By the how 
there?” 
“tr” 3 
ing a sadly 


way, many children are 


answered, involuntarily adopt- 


apologetic tone, as though 


acknowledging so many prior convictions, 


and my sadness deepened and_ broadened 
as I saw condemnation of me writ large 
upon her face. 

“Six!” she exclaimed “Oh, I could 


never go where there are six children!” 
Sne hastily 


and replaced them in het 


gathered up her references 
handbag, as if 
thoroughly disgusted at 


having wasted so 


much time, 
The bitterness of my great disappoint- 
ment made me feel temporarily independent, 


and I indulged in soni ircasm, 


“How many could you endure?” I asked 
with the quietness of despair. “I'll kill a 
few of them if you like.” 


It was some compensation to see the dis 
gust on het 


with fright, 


chan re to horror mixed 


face 


and to note how quickly het 
hand grasped the door-knob. It took but 
an instant to place a safe distance between 
ner precious 


self and the awful woman who 


talked thus cold-bloodedly of murdering het 


own children. Who could tell but she 
might be tempted to try a prentice hand 
upon her callers? 


I returned to the kitchen and that wash 
Ing-up with a spirit. My 
the freshly 


chastened hands 


wate! 


Were barely ir heated 





“8 Sigt? 
go where there are six children!’ 


she exclaimed. 


*Oh, I could never 


before the minister appeared in the door- 
way. 

“7 think | forgot to tell you, dear, that 
I met Mr. Foster last night. He's back with 
Mrs. Foster on a flying visit, and they are 
coming here to dinner to-night. It 
make much difference to you, will it? 


won't 
You 
know how staunchly they supported me when 
they were here.” 

The 
Fosters were blessed with plenty of money, 


I looked at my husband in dismay. 


two or three servants each, and no children. 
No, I don't they were blessed with 
no children. I that children are 
God’s greatest blessing to mankind, and that 
can be heard on earth than 
the prattle of the toddler. 


mean 
believe 


no sweeter must 
But some women 
are so constitutionally defective as to be un- 
able to understand children, and Mrs. 


The worried look on the 


F ostet 
was one of them. 
face of the culprit, however, prevented me 
from expressing my feelings. 

“All right,” I “T’ll do my best. 
But they must take me just as they find me.” 


said. 


With a lightened heart he went to answe1 
an urgent call to a sick bed, and | struggled 
duties of the daily 
round of the mother of six young children 


on with the manifold 


cum the minister’s wife of a big church I 
was in the midst of the preparation of the 
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schoolchildren’s lunch when the door-bell 
rang. 
Have you ever studied the door-bell 


critically? Are you able to conjecture the 


type of person demanding your attention by 


the type of summons you receive to wait 
upon him? I knew at once that this caller 
had a very good belief that a favour was 
being conferred upon the manse and its 
inhabitants by calling. So I decided to 
keep him-—-or her—-waiting just a moment 


There’s a remnant of human nature left 


even in the tamest of ministers’ wives. 


Thanks | its a 


a visitor for the study. 
A lady wants to see the 


be 
minister, please. 
( showed her in and searched for the 
minister in his favourite haunts, but he had 
not returned. 

“I cannot find tl 


‘He 
pect 


yet 
e minister,” I explained. 
went pay a sick call, and I ex 
isn't back yet. Will 
, or do you preter to 
“Could I his wifes” she asked; and 
1 suddenly felt begrimed and horny-handed. 
Yet I Had I 


absolutely shed all signs of mistress-ship by 


out to 


he var you leave a 


wait?” 


message 
see 
oh 2 


was neat as could be. so 


as 


donning an apron that it would create an 
unpleasant surprise for her when I humbly 


laid claim to that position? She was not 


exactly the sort of person one cared to re 


| 


ceive pity from either. Supposing she 


needed consolation, could I dispense it afte1 


being adjudged to be entirely free from the 


odour of sanctity ? 


| kept my tace as expre ionless as 


pos 


sible while she scrutinized me carefully from 


head to toot betore deciding to believe my 
statement. [| was so obviously disap 
pointing. 

“When will he be in 

“T expect him at any moment.” 

“My brother’s ill. Can he come and see 
him?” 

‘l am sure he will. Is your brother very 
bad?” 

“ They only sent for me vesterday I come 
this mornin’ as soon as I could, and when 
I seen how bad he was I asked his fe had 
they sent for the parson, and his wife she says 
‘Oh, he ain't that b t But I tel he 
that he’s been bit of a goer in his time. 
and if the parson’s got to burv him he might 


is well have the credit of in him, so ll 
go and fetch hit I ain’t one of them as 
holds it unlucky to send { the parson too 
soon. *Tain’t like makin 0 will, now 
I know that’s unlucky But ‘tain’t safe t 
put off sending for the parson too long It 


lon’t cost you anything, and 


you might hap 





off and ther 


where are you if you 


pen to slip unconscl e, 


, 
haven bet 


My husband appeared op} 


gladly exchanged theology for cook 

Again that 
rung timidly, as 
did 
inconvenient. 
hall | 


tor the 


doot he ll 
thoug h the < er feé 
and not intend 


all 
the 


intrude, 
were at 
through est 
too strong 
little 
One 


prove 
\ 


lady 


stood there phe 


lady 
instinctively ré nized t 


the picturesque days o 


been cde sig nat d “one 











looked as th ugh her p a ] e were 


a beautiful Dresden ch 


her expression was never vet seen 
but a masterpiece of tragt It was s 
out of harmony with the petite cha 
person, for her face 
that appeared as 
She did not ws 
wished me to be 
and him. 
“Never morning 
heart did 
little soul had felt the crack 
last week 
worshipped 


had 


some break 


break when shi ve 
only di er, \ if 
besmirched for ever O 

could be 
wife in the case as we 
seen the 


the forr 


her 
mother been 


made, for there v , 


eTie!l of mother ‘ t ( 
of their coft 
Was aS a summer ra 
wrack of a storm like this Ve th th | 
who But he 

The lady left 
knowing that, e1 


his ov 


intolerable 


weep? 
little 
en if every man shall be 
vn burden, the load is not tter] 
if a_ fellow 
ry it awhile 

I returned ery slow! t ties, fet 
tired. 


worn and 


Lit a me 


tor on the ea to | 











‘on their way to afternoon school. Then 
to stay for lunch with my 
husband and me alone. And she will have 
something derogatory to say of every soul 

she can never bear to 


bye 


she will decide to 


in the parish, for 
admit that Launcelot is brave or Galahad 
is pure. My husband will grow quieter and 
quieter, and I shall feel the depth of the 
will fall harmlessly 
Then when she has told 


which quite 


rebukes 
upon the culprit. 


us of the specific grievances that every 
“important” person in the congregation 
cherishes against us both, and our skies 


have thickened and darkened, she will go 
on her way rejoicing. 
} 


Mrs. Foster and Miss Jacobs have long 
been deadly enemies. Mrs. Foster called 
her “the scorpion” because of the sting in 


the tail of her apparently most harmless 
remarks, and as all her numerous victims 
recognized the appositeness of the nickname 

Miss Jacobs tried 


it was generally adopted. 
Was not equal to 


to retaliate, but her wit 
the task, and she had to content herself with 
witheringly to her opponent as 
“that Mrs. Foster.” Yet 
if she discovers that Mrs. 
is coming here to-night she 


referring 
woman 
Foster 
will 


just hasten home to dress and re- 


turn on the pretext of helping 
me, with the result that the 
atmosphere will be electric all 
the evening. 

But while I am_ ruminating 
Miss Jacobs is talking. She has 
only called to remind me that it 
was arranged last week that l| 
should give the afternoon tea at 


They 
but 


the sewing meeting to-day. 
knew it was not my _ turn 
Mrs. Spe nce 


5 
was having visitors 
and she changed places 


with me, as it 


’ 


wasn't 
convenient lor anyone 
else to doit. Miss 


lacobs Was aske d to let 


e know, but she for 


got when she saw me &Z 
: = 
On Sunday. However el 


it did not matter mu h, 


as ministers’ wives are 
always prepared for 


emergencies, or “should 


be, if they were prope nisters’ wives,” she 
said severely. I should not have staved 
: Sigel : 
away last week. Io am not an ordinary 
»mher 2 
member who can absent herself on the 


slight st pretext 


“But I have no help ot any 


"TIL see to the mending of these after 
lunch!" she said determinedly 


kind, and 1 
457 
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am just as busy as I can be. I do wish 
I really do not think 
it possible to do it to-day.” 


1 had known sooner. 


“It seems to me you don’t want a maid, 
else you’d get one,” was the unyielding an- 
“Anyhow, other women manage to 
get along without maids, and they take their 
turns at the afternoon tea too.” 

“T do want a maid badly, but girls will 
not go where they are most wanted—into 


swer. 


OE RRA 
big families. 

“My sister never had any trouble 
servants, and she had twelve children, nine 


with 


She always had servants, 
then she 
her children to give no bother.” 

“ Mother! Mother!” 
through the house. 

“Will you excuse me just a moment? I 
must see to the children’s lunch.” 

Before I 
hevelled lad burst in 


of them boys. 
and good ones too. But trained 


came _—‘ ringing 


could leave the room a dis- 


ie EN 
upon us. ~ 
“T say, mother, fr 
where’s the pears?” he Ne Ff 
ot 





Drawn 4 
< ‘ Pp _ 
—p. 460 E ainseia 
cried as he ran. ‘You needn't say there 
aren’t any, ’cos there’s a half-eaten one on 


the hall table and a whole-eaten one on the 
kitchen tabl ss 
™ Jac k!’ 


warning. 


A 
I said, holding up my hands in 


“Don’t you see Miss Jacobs 1s 
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here? 
ners, son, aren't you?” 

The child went with obvious indifference 
to shake hands with the visitor. 

“Manners aren’t what they used to be, are 
they, Jack? But you must not forget you 
are a minister’s son, and that you are ex- 
pected to set an example for other boys.” 

A lowering brow and inarticulate mutter- 
ing made my heart sink. My boy was re 
belling against the artificial restrictions 
placed upon him by the church people. He 
wanted to be a boy like other boys. Good, 
strong, hot, red blood coursed through his 
veins, and lusty for adventure and abundant 
life, he had an unmitigated contempt for 
the good little ot Sunday-s« hool 
books. How we dreaded lest the ceaseless, 
carping criticism of all their movements 
would make our children confound goodness 





Surely your are forgetting your man- 


boy 


with such vapid nonsense ! 

| hastened 
the “whole-eaten 
inated me and found the stem, gave to the 
hungry, delighted children the remainder of 
the present sent 
tional saints, and then turned my attention 
to the 


LO 


iooked for 
had incrim 


outside with him, 


pear” which 


by one of our congrega 
stove. 
not have been better timed. 
were saved from disaster by two drops of 
water. I began the dinner, 


attempting to attend to a pair of rabbits 


My lightning descent could 
The potatoes 
to dish up 
at the same time, when the enemy of house 
work again pealed through the place. The 
children offered to attend to their own wants, 
and | sped off once more. 
Miss Jacobs had admitted 
—an old, old lady whose interest in every 


the new-comer 


day life had expired twenty years bcfore. 
Since then she had been absolutely immersed 


in foreign missions. She understood nothing 


else—thought of nothing else. Her only 
son had died on the mission field, 
and two of her daughters were married 
to missionaries. She could not under 
stand the point of view that was focused 
upon home affairs. As for domestic troubles, 
you might as well try to make a Buddhist 
idol pity your dilemmas Every week she 
brought a pile of mission literature for me 
to digest, and I did it indifferently well 
when life ran somewhat less turbulently ove 


its rocky bed. 
“Have you got those papers ready for me, 


dearie?” she asked, as she laid a fresh 
bundle on the table. I m t have involun 
tarily betrayed guilt, for she exclaimed. in 
the next breath, “Don't say you have not 
read them!’ 





“I’m very, very sorry, 





time to give them more than a curs 
glance. You see, I’ve been without 
help.” 

It was very easily seen that such an ey 
planation fell upon deaf ears, or rathe: 
upon an uncomprehending mind. Fifty, 
forty years before she would have grasp 
my situation instantly and hastened to he 
with a gracious courtesy 

“But, my dear, a minister’s wife sl 
always put first things first. It is so ne 
sary to know what our narie ( 
doing if we are to pray tor t . aright 
If they are neglected in tl ht he 
breaks the chain of influence that links the 
to God, and hampers their k so m 
| did hope you W yuld have 1 that 1 


derful account of the awakeni t} i 


to the minister, because 


see how necessary it 


the pulpit. Don’t you thin 





vote next Sabbath to i ( 
seriousness of it upon 
“But he is preacl ‘ 


sermons just now,” | 
her, “and the con takir 
deep an interest in thet fe ( 
hardly break off. If you leave it with me | 
will brine it under |} not nd he ma 
discuss it at the Wedr B F 
With that scant 
returned to her carria - I a | 
her to it I felt just 
with every inclination 
the Mary spirit, I had ae e ro | 
Martha o treq ently, and be i | 
doit it with chee M | } 
heard that | had n 
paper hat ) rf 
get about those she had lent m« 
“If you have not re: 
with you,” were her wot en | n 
will be so much the w 
I told the ladies \ 
this afternoon 
mind,’ as that American t be 
tifully I’ve ( 
ou tell it, be r 
it. 
“But I’m not in 
of thing, at I n 
point,” I protested 
“Vo | ( If J 
troub have \ 
te _ } 
he 
t il 
, p owd [ 











never saw a minister’s wife who spent so 
much time on her children as you do. It’s 
a very bad training for them, and it does 
not encourage self-reliance on their part a 
bit. And you know you ought to put the 
church first.” 

“T know nothing of the kind,” I retorted, 
“My chil- 
dren should come first. God gave them to 
and I intend to them for His 
[ am not going to have it said in 


that they 


with more heat than was wise. 


me, rear 
service, 
later 
are hor I ible examples. 


I'll do 


years 


preve ntive 


work among them, 
and then the rescue 
workers can devote 


their attention to othe 
failures.” 

This outburst was so 
unexpected and so un 
usual that Miss Jacob 
had no 
plead, 
hastily skimmed off to 


prec edent to 


and sO she 


safer topics. 


“I’m sorry to offend 


* Overbalancing 


you,” she murmured, 
“but I do wish you 
would read that New Thought literature 


sympathetically. There’s such a tremendous 


power In suggestion; you wouldn't believe 


unless you tried it.” 


‘I'd like to eliminate every bit of the 
baser element from my life,” 1 said gravely, 
my sense of humour coming to the rescue 


and placing me on safe ground. “Just now 
I'd give almost anything for a 
belief—one that in the 
f mind But of 


would it be to unless my 


particular] 
real live would work 


ascendancy 


over matter, 


what use me 
family believed in it too?” 


“T think 


our minister ought to preach 
bout it more than he does. It would be 
lar more interesting than the sermons we 


are getting now. ‘Christ and the Working 
Man’ is pure politics, and I don't 
in politics in the pulpit. Besides, it 
make the working man feel more important 
than he and | 
I abour politic 5.” 

‘Well, really 


I'd tell the 


believe 
will 
does now, don’t believe in 
Miss Jacobs, if I 
about it. He 
ready to listen to suggestions from his con 
gregation.” 

‘It’s enough if I tell you of it, surely,” 
Was the reply. Miss Jacobs 
knew I was perfectly well aware that she 
would neve 


were you 


minister is always 
aggrieved 


dare hint at such things to the 
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himself, he had vainly clutched at the safe 


in 


$59 


1 his descent ""—p. 460 
himself. \s I 

life I see 

arguments advanced in 


miiniste! grow olde in 


church more and more in the 


favour of a celibate 
clergy. The bachelor minister loses a great 
deal of the gossip of the unoccupied mem- 
bers of his flock, and ignorance is certainly 
bliss ! 

But 
effectively cut short 


suddenly sounds rent the air which 


arguments of all de 


scriptions, From the rear of the house 


came that noise which is the sure precursot 


of a china bill. “Crack’ry,” as my last girl 


called it, was being cracked beyond repair. 


f the breakages came the 


] 


old 


Above the sound 


roar of my three-yeat son’s lusty voice. 


Without apology | 


I sadly extricated 


raced for the kitchen 


the culprit-victim from 


} 
SULLY 


the ruins, and ha requisitioned cloths 
of various descriptions to stanch the bleed- 
ing wounds on the poor bare legs, and to 
wipe liquids of various colours from his 


person. Miss Jacobs, who was scarcely half 


a length behind me in the race, began her 
inquisition as soon as her voice could be 
heard above the din. 

“Me was on’y putting me’s fings out of 
me’s reach so’s me could be a eood boy 
when muvver was so busy explained the 
child, lookin: with his great serious eves 


unashamed into the face ot 


his 


judge. 1 
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suddenly tightened my grip of the battered 
hero of a_ thousand only 
grown-ups had the strength of will in their 
quiet moments to place temptation beyond 


escapades. If 


their reach so that they must perforce remain 
on the narrow ! If only I could! 
Inspection proved that Master Clyde had 


way 


gathered up those implements he most loved 
with, but do 
damage to the church -hammer, 
chisel, nails, etc.—and by the aid of a step- 
ladder he had tried to place them on top of 
a safe beyond his ordinary reach. Over- 
balancing himself, he had vainly clutched 


to play which could such 


property 


at the safe in his descent, and thereby 
brought about the crowning disaster. As 
an immediate result of the accident it was 


necessary for me hurriedly to search for a 
pair of nether garments more in keeping 
with the requirements of polite society. 

While doing so, Miss Jacobs’ high-pitched 
voice reached my ears. 

“Oh! Look at the cat and dog with those 
rabbits !’ 

Inarticulate now, I vented my feelings in 
the 
ments 


haste wherewith I picked up the gat 
that had 
Two, 


been overthrown in my 


search. four, six, 
knickers, all calling loudly for repairs, and 
now 
I did not pretend to listen to Miss Jacobs’ 
first aid to the 


parts of the rabbits—one g!ance had shown 


seven pairs ol 
an eighth must be added to the list. 
unmauled 


advice to rendet 


me they were not for our devouring—I was 


thinking of the sewing meeting and the 
address in the afternoon, and wishing | 
could stay at home to get through my 


mending. 

Miss Jacobs compelled mv attention by 
laying a masterful hand on the bundle I 
Was tying together. 


“T’'ll see 


to the mending of these aftet 
mouth 
line I 
mend 


lunch she said determinedly, het 


becoming the disappearing straight 
“Till stay 
week, 


with 


too and 


I'm 


you! 


knew only well. 
them if it 
don’t 


It must be want of method 


takes me a sure | 


know what you do 


time. 
Seven pair s of 


Have you seen the new 


pants to be rnended; it’s really too awful! 
Now, I lived with my all the tims 


she was rearing her twelve, and with thos: 


sister 


nine boys I never once had three pairs to 

Here for each of 
don’t that 
should never have more than two pairs at a 


two 
know 


mend. are them 


why, you growing boys 


time? They grow too quick—it’s reai ex 
travagance for them to have more’ How 
ever, I'll get them done; but [’ll have t 


stay overnight to do them, and most likel) 

will have to stay up all night too.” 

“Please, Miss Jacobs, don’t bother! 1’ 
i 


ting 


expe g Miss Jolly to come and sew any 
day now, and she will mend them for me 
if I do not get help in the house befor 
then.” 

“Tm glad we pay you well enough fo 
you to be able to pay a woman to do you 
mending. I’m sure if you give out all you 
mending you’ve no excuse for not doing 
more church work.” 

Well, 

** Come what come may, 
lime and hour run through the longest dav 


Sut, although that day is now in the distant 


past with many another like it, I en thir 
of its close. As if it were vesterday, I re 
member how Miss Jacobs accompanied m« 
to the sewing meeting meri to say it wa 
impossible for her to pour the tea that aft 
noon because of the d sgracet lly ove 
crowded condition of my wi < basket 
how she gave a circumstantial nt of 
Clyde’s misconduct; and how she returne 
to entertain divers callers wit 
of woe: and how she had all the 
tears before bedtime: and how she manage 
to make the evening supremely uncomf 
able for us all. She mended all eight pairs 
of knickers, but incidentally she thre 
whole flood of light upon P: s teachin 
in the thirteenth chapter of Firsi Corin 
thians. Had Paul suffered from the minis 
trations of good, but hard women 

But, if I do not stop, tl reader will 
think that I need to re-read that chaptet 
and put in some personal it ns 
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“It is the fruit over the wall, out of reach, that most 
of us long to grasp”’ 


XII 
Getting the House in Order 


“ E’LL go to the sale at Mansfield’s, 
Janet,” said Hersey determinedly, 
‘going round by Copleys first and 

taking Mr. Raeburn along with us.’’ 

Janet Luttered her bit of toast carefully, not 
raising her eyes. 

She was hard put to it these days restraining 
Hersey’s impetuous eagerness, her overweening 
desire to spend every minute at Copleys. Janet 
saw that Raeburn was slightly embarrassed by 
it, and was wondering whether he would ever 
get any peace to do his job. Only the day 
before they had gone over to find him sweeping 
the cobwebs from the barn roof, as black as a 
sweep, and not in the least wishing to come 
down and speak to his imperious mistress. 

Hersey wanted to walk round with him, dis 
‘ussing the situation and the fields, talking of 
crops and the possibilities of the whole situation 
and prospects 

By nature and habit a very cautious man, 
Raeburn refrained from any rosy prognostica 
tions regarding the future. He obviously could 
not, since the bearing qualities of the land had 
yet to be proved. Nothing could be gained nor 
forwarded by so much talk; Janet saw that 
already his spirit was fretted and wearied of it. 

But he had not said anything, nor had she. 
She decided, however, to utter a warning note 
now 

‘I don’t think we’d better do that, dear. Let 
Mr. Raeburn find his way to Mansfield’s by 
himself,”’ 


‘“‘ But it’s three or four miles even across the 
fields, Jan.”’ 

“What's that to a grown man, especially a 
Sturdy one like David Raeburn? ”’ 

“ But it seems so silly when the trap is there 
and plenty ot room for 
at the back of your min¢ 

“Is there? ” 


him; there’s something 
} 


Janet Ross.”’ 


Never had Janet been more obscure, chilling, 
and uninviting 
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** Yes, you know there is.”’ 

** Well, supposing you tell me what you think 
I’m thinking,’’ observed Janet, her eyes twink 
ling as she suffered them to meet Hersey’s bright 
rebellious orbs. 

** No, you'll tell me! What earthly reason 
can there be for us not taking Raeburn with us 
to Mansfield’s sale? ™ 

‘© Well, since vou do ask, Hersey, I think 
we'll have to give the man peace to do his 
job.”’ 

‘© But that 7s his job. Has he said anything 
to you about me butting in?’ inquired Hersey, 
her clear cheek reddening rather ominously. 

‘© No, he has not. It’s me that is saying it,”’ 
observed Janet in the Scotch idiom of which 
Hersey was wont to make fun. ‘‘ You’ve known 
me a long time, Hersey, but you don’t know 
anything about Scotch men, excepting the Jocks 
you saw at Treport.’ 

‘* They were dears, Jan, and quite often you 
were nothing but a proper pig to them.’ 

** They always came back and asked for me, 
though,’’ said Janet, the twinkle in her eves 
deepening. 

** Oh, of course,’’ said Hersey loftily. ‘* They 
had no use for me, just none at all, but I’ve 
got some letters from them upstairs, some I 
haven’t ever showed to you.”’ 

**] dare say,’’ said Janet imperturbably 
‘* Have some more coffee, dear; you’ve let that 
get cold.’’ 

**] don’t want any more, you’ve put the fly 
in the ointment this morning most successfully. 
I dare say you’ll have a happy day in conse 
quence.”’ 

Janet’s eves faintly shadowed. She could see 
nothing ahead but trouble for this impulsive 
young creature, and she was desperately afraid 
lest she should introduce too much of the per 
son: element into her relation with her bailiff 
Janet knew very well what Raeburn wanted and 
needed was peace, and that he must be let alone 
to work out a redemption of Copkevs which 
would ensure the success of the experiment on 
his own lines 
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Hersey was impulsive, persuasive and entirely loesn’t spend it to the t lvantage. He's 
ignorant of the rious and slow process been over already takit ‘ rt of inventory of 
whereby the land is made a willing servant t the stock and implements.’’ 
mankind The details, the everyday drudgery * Ba he, though?’ 1 | Hersey 
in all weathers would quickly bore her. All this ‘And me not to |} wi!’ 

Janet knew, but what she did not know was ** Oh, well, it happened t vhen the 
how to put it into words which would not give ( tion of prices al t ld 
offence fford t pend I t e or ty 

And these were such early days, only five had fe 1 horses fferi fr 
elapsed since Raeburn’s al take up hi feeding. There isn’t anyt 
new duties and responsi st generally he doe t HH . 





While waiting r th 
to get the major porti 





Raeburn had not been uid of old taken ippeara vant 
Bilkins the cowman he was getting the build sp telv t 

ings ready f ccupat while the painters 1 He er ¢ ent 
decorators were bu n the hous« I ' ! How I 


most attractive voung woman, |} wa 








g nted to get I t tl ther 
on with his job, without fear of | buttir i i spler vhit \ 1 We'd 
He had already decided to make :; nfi te of bett fort g try 
Miss Ross, and explain to her that if he were farm started, then we 1 1 r hands 
to make a successful job he must be let alon fu igh and would not seek t lashing 

She decided to trv another tacl er to Coplevs every m 
It isn’t sual for ladic in \ er l t l} tic part of 
position ° t ent for 
Hersey rose up, came to Janet’s side, and put bot Janet ti eal 
her hand over her th m vt t Janet 
** T’ve no positi iy t tl va t \ t t t 
verge of bankrupt t the 1 f two Scot la er hold S t er 
pirates. Did vou know that that was what with Raebur th bilit f le of 
Stephen Turner lled 1 and Raeburn tl \ ! tter-mal] r, r market 
other day? ”’ for tter and « \] f ween 1S¢ 
**T did not,’’ said Janet, and her lip curles | lass 
“Of what was th iprop t Cart Holt v] ‘ j 
Oh, of Raeburt mit He thinks I’m a ea 1 flowers, t 
little baa-lamb ready to be gobbled up. What forced strawberri Ther t { wood 
none of you seet t realize i that I’m a grow! n the 7 rk and t Cc t for th¢ 
Dp woman, ar that I t I rstand what " t t t t 
I’m doing. § lv after al r talks about th t S! I “d t 
new independer f women, Jan, vou should I t t t 
see sweet reas iblenes that ' ‘iat . , oaad 
O)f « rse I d uid Janet nd taking th Nothir eN t ik 
sweet fa in he lal 1 s} } d t 1 ] t 1 


lon’t know the practical f fa it it t t t 
least 1 don't, He nd t t and est | t t t 
way f the f f eX ment is to ] ‘ f f t 
it in the } l ft t farmer.”’ Ile ellen R 
Vell n’t w l that I In’t off S e « t t ¢ 
to climb yesterday and rub down th bwe | t t the 
lid I?” t ( l R \ f 
— but ! it the mfortabl 0) Holt estate 
oOsit f h tc low nd talk t t t \ rt 1a 
vou. We'll keep a f ( é for a f ’ t I 
days, dear.’ { “—- ‘ a 
** 1 don’t see vy | Herse 1 I tt 
ill It’s tl nly t that matters at the t 
moment Do vy t, t that wv 1 t t 
n attend tl le at M | sit ] t 
No, 1 ve T t t th h t t 
} ] | t ¢ ¢ A ' rn | PY 
t Te VS exact how t | t 
spend, ind I shall b ry 1 nt t I he I \} i { 


OM a eee ee eS 























os 7 ; 
ir > aw , , : ; 
Jinny s next words seemed to click the padlock on the bars Drawn by 


of Fi 
that ‘ so that there was no escape . 468 ee 
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When they arrived at 
sented itself All the 


were C( i] 


number of motor-cars 
the farm a busy scene pr« 
implements, farm carts and 


lected on a bit 


Ww ig ns 


of rising ground, used as a 





stackyard in autumn, and already a_ goodly 
supply of bidders had arrived. There was 

sprinkling of women but not very many Rae 
burn was among the buyers talking to a Scotch 


farmer named Weir, whose tongue had betraves 
him. Raeburn was glad to 
acquaintance; he would be able to giv 
great many 


make this man’s 
him a 
ibout his situation and 


much good advice resulting from his long ex 


points new 
perience of Essex land 

** You'll do well enough if you d 
manure; the land 
* It’s been 


yn’t stint the 
said Weir 
I’ve kent it. 


ling, 


time 


wants fee 
starved for all the 


rhere’s your folk coming now She’s a bit of 
a high-stepper, the you lady, isn’t she 





Ilandles a horse fine, th f 
Raeburn turned and saw them coming up the 
side of the trac! There neither 
pleasure nor the reverse on He knew 
they and Miss Ross 


farm was 


that were coming though 





had given him carte blanch p to a point t 
spend he had no objections to her coming over 
to hold a watching brief 

She’ll not be likely t give you much 


trouble,’’ observed Andr« Weir with a smile 
Oh, no, but she gives 1 peace, mat 
that’s the worst of it She’s always ming 
ver to see what I’m doing And she’s a com 
plete bairn about everythi1 If Miss Ross had 


been the mistress it might have been an easier 


and a 


billet to handle. She’s got mmon sen 
lot of knowledge, has Miss Ross, and some 
money as well.’’ 

*“What are they to o1 inother really: 


isked Weir interestedly 


** Faith, I can’t be ire, though I think they 


mly got to know one another in the war. Lots 

f queer friendships were born out ther: 

** That’s where you're right,’’ answered Weir, 
and his long rather strong face shadowed He 
had lost one fine son in the war and had another 

ermanently disabled and « Id hardly speak 
ibout it calmly 

Raeburn did not know that vet or he would 
lave kept off the subject I'd better go and 

about the beast, mavbe the | es will want 
to put him up iid Raeburt ind with a nod 





lk 1 x ana tl 
he farmyard t e wheth ld be of an 
‘ They had draw » in the yard, and 
rsey’s ready fings vere I fastenin 
harness ke vhen |} veared She 
miled in rathe , t ed wa havin 
mind f Janet’s warni: Raeburn notices 
thing amiss as he raised h uJ 
Good mornin t } 1 
iry day for the le—it 1 a lot of 
ifference You puttir M Vivian 
Oh é T ex t wv nt taving till 
inch time, anyway, shan't w Janet 
** Possibly,’’ Janet ar We n't be 
h use to Mr. R es 5 tir 
I'd like ¢ the } 


They're in 
ind when he 
shafts they 
t ma ke i brief 
> ile ile rsey 

Do vou 


1 


snoveda 


ind ope 


She 
sleek 


agalnst 


wal 


Herse 
he k 
be bett 


Ke these 


his 


dad 


think 
working 


1! 


ill entere¢ 


] 
ai 


rhey aren’t ok 


ned the 


int 


, and 


1aTt 
miled 
1 and li 
t f t 
the p 
et 
f 
they 
i 
' 
} ckly 
Ile was 


very 
sed 
the 


exXatmnina 


le,’ said R r 
Diam 1 f the 
i 1 1 pr ri 
t 
nor 
a tr € 
| ¢ t 
just 
re t¢ 
\ 
" 
\ 
t 
1] 
\ 
He | t 
\ 
¢ ft 











Let’s gi 
come 


better. 
ought to, 


thin 
you th 


don't 
know 


“No, I 
home. I 


along.” 




















Janet departed nothing loath Late that even 
g t thev had di Raeburn presented 
himself at Carrs Holt to make his report on 
the day’s proceeding d transactions. Hersey, 
1 her low-cut froc f dead black soft material, 
was a strang a i! r¢ to Raeburn ; 
suddenly the th f the tuation struck him 
ind he felt that n ervi would be tor 
stre s for him to re to h He had not 
nged $ th till wore the habby 
suit of e-war tweed vhich they had seen 
m first 
H eect t la 1S ints on the tabk 
to expl how 1 he had spent ar 
what art gement 1 made to have the 
rch fetch iv 1 Mansfield’s \ 
was tural, he addre most of his remark 
to Ja 
I L good lirt cheap, and 
that, | ve, 1s th t bargain of the day, 
nd tl t led. I'll n to the 1 
la to-m t g up that bi 
eld at tl f t 
But ol Bilkins l plough said 
Janet tfully H ! t he?” 
\ but I can pl > Rael rh wit! 
a smil 
; you? Janet } t surprise she felt 
Her l tared at iplete amaze 





ht if 1, M Vivia my father 
eed R , . Iturists in th 
| south ) ge 4 st practica 
\\ . 1 ¢r ; ¢ } } 
We w Wher 
+ r 1] 
t Siive 








nce ¢ “— e ted t 
wr I 
ver and hel 
an blessed her f t 
t CK na set ‘ 
KY \ ken f 
room t inn t till we get t 
tH 
stuf l. If \ nd t 
™1 4 
Ill be or Lord My t verv active 
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ing for her vears, but she’ll be tired after her 
ong journey 

It was all very homely and friendly. Ther 
Was no suggestion of servant or mistress in th 
room Next day was a most exciting dav fot 
Ilersey Both she and Janet spent the greater 


portion of 


it and 





packing Ellen Raeburn’s h 1 goo R 
burn lending a strong hand the big 

iges rhe paint nd whitewashers had 1 é 
good use of their time, and the old house was 
looking clean and sweet for the first time ts 





ecent history 
When Ellen Rae n saw it for the first t 
with a cheery fi in the big fireplace, the long 
| table laid f supper 1 ee bright 
lv young t lcome he - \ 
moved to tears. She looked a rath vathet 
figure in her he n lg, d ther vas 
rise and delight er eves, leep tituds 
her heart She tried to thank them bot} t 











to rut A 11 \ to Vy S 
\\ th h st t f the I S 
Raeburn going t them into the t Ee 
ked ind th t homely pla \ I 
g eyes. S l- had som t 
great and f lrastic ste nd | 
ly expected time getting | 
haa But 9 ] \ S 
ad windlevial } 1 r 1 t 
tit to | r | Rar 
vy how it was \ h t 
t eee 1 pla 
he is} i cheerily 
I t, laddi Oh, but I like it w 
t t\ I } S, «¢ lly t \ 
£- ] t I ll t { 
rh t Rae t 
} : ay 
it l I 
\ } t a) t 
() h t { 
XIV 
Two Women 
S_ of cours I’) Mi \ 
mediatel Show her in.’ 
St 1 r! swe S 
t i \ Sil¢ t } 
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help. The wild hope that such need had arisen 
sooner than he could have expected lent a cer- 
tain enthusiasm to his expression as the door 
opened and Hersey entered. 

Her looks most certainly betrayed no anxiety, 
misgiving or regret. They were radiant. 

‘* There you are, Stephen! Thought I hadn’t 
seen you for ages and that I’d better come in 
to report progress. Aren’t you thoroughly 
well ashamed of yourself? ”’ 

** I’m not,’’ he answered, smiling in response 
to her gay, infectious mood. ‘“‘ I’m a person 
who knows his place and keeps it, that’s all.’ 

Hersey laughed, a pure gurgle of enjoyment 


She really rather liked crossing swords with 
Turner, and of late had missed it. 
**Do you or do you not wish to hear how 





I’m getting on, Stephen? ’’ she asked, declin 
ing his chair and perching herself on thi 


corner of his table 

She had thrown back the flaps of her big 
driving coat, revealing a blouse which 
showed the sweet line of throat and wa 
intensely becoming to her fair skin. Stephen 


white 
her 


did not like her in black, and said so. 

‘* Permit me to compliment you on your 
looks! I’ve never seen you look more charm 
ing. All women, old and young, ought to wear 


white. It’s their best friend.”’ 
** Then I needed a fri is that the sugge 


nd; ; 
smil 


tion? ’ she murmured, but her eyes were 

ing still. She suddenly felt that she rather 
liked Stephen’s nice words and had missed 
them not having heard any of them for quite 
a long time now. That brand did not flourish 
at Copleys, where the Scotchman was en 
trenched. He confined himself strictly to 
remarks about his work, and even these were 
conspicuously few. 

Hersey liked the kind, flattering words, th 
ardour in Turner’s eves, his admiring if rather 
possessive gaze. She meant to enjoy her brief 
interview and to discover whether her power 
over him had waned A very woman in this, 
she thought no harm, and certainly had no 
wish to be unkind 

“You haven't answered my question vet 
Do you wish to hear—how—ah—we are gettin 
on at Copleys? ”’ 

**1 wish to hear whatever vou wish to tell 
me, my dear.” 

‘I’m not vour dear,’’ Hersey said, but 
though her tone was demure her eves remained 
kind: ‘‘ But I forgive you for what they cal 
‘auld acquaintance’ sake Janet R ha 
gone to Scotland.”’ 

A quick gleam sprang in Turner’s eyes 
** For good, do you mean? ”’ 

** Heavens, no, and Heaven forbid! She had 
to go up mething about her lega In 
you know.” 

** Any flaw in it? It would be rather blow 
if she found she had hee pendit money t 
which she isn’t legally titled 

"Oh, I don’t think it’ iything of that 
kind. It’s about some furniture which it 
seems comes to her under some ambiguous 


wording in the will. Anyhow, she 
will be gone a whole week.”’ 
** The cat being 


play, eh? ’”’ vested St 


away tl 
sug 
maliciousness in his tone 

**Tf you think so, yes. Wel 
top hole at Copleys. Have you 
burn? ’”’ 





I have not had that pleasure 
before, having been shown m 
stopping in it—I’ve no mind t 
che br 

‘* The pirates,”’ 
told Janet Didn't 
it, you know, Stephen, { 
so S¢ | ly 

So she laughed, did \ 
nale parag f the t 

As well a ld 
stance I haven’t I 
It’s no u there t 
he is always ploughi 

‘Ploughing Doir t 
mean 4 

*“ Why, yes; didn't 
strong suit His mother 
with silver trophies, not 
plough. And he d t 
lines It’s fascinating t t 
I stopped till he came to t 
then be ed him to let t 

And what did he 
lurne making a wry f 

Refused, cé t 
lecidedly that he had t 
likes o’ me, as his mot} 
Hersey 


How many hands 





8 I 
and tell het n y 

» well \ lawye t 
that . 

It w a mp! et 
Stepher lid not } \ 


A lw 
that TH vy had m 1 
vh t} he 1,] ¢ 
D t i] } 
to Tr Tye littl 1 
Well 
Mi R She so 
I’d li} to et it t 
Stenhen \ cae 
ln "1 } -~ ¢ 
to | ] 
“Ty fanlt t 
Sh l j l to m ( tly 
n tl vl intent on bbl 


Ss 











Hersey laughed at that. 


“J just don’t understand it, for she isn’t agree, obviously it is the thing to 


suspicious as a rul i 

‘“ Well, she managed toc ynvey distrust to me. 
How does she get on with her co-pirate? ”’ 

Hersey shook her finger at him. 

“ Shan’t speak to you at all when you adopt 
that tone. They get on well, though, but Janet 
loesn’t go to Copleys half as much as I do 
She’s always reprimanding me, and telling me 
that the man needs peace to do his work. But 
I’m Mrs. Raeburn’s favourite. She’s a com 
plete dear to me; you'll be surprised when you 
see her. So clever and capable and such a love 
at the same time!’ 


‘* Another example of Scotch completeness,’’ 





‘bserved Turner dryly. 

‘** Well, we’ll change the subject since you are 
like the leopard and can’t change your skin. 
Our hens are laying when nobody else’s are. 
It’s Janet, she makes all sorts of hot messes for 
them, initiating Hannah into the mysteries 
Last week I made thirty-five shillings off eggs 
and butter and paid what we needed from the 
shops with it. So we are beginning to be self 
: when the farm 
begins to pay, we shall be millionaires on a 
small scale.”’ 





supporting, you see, Stephen 


Stephen smiled an unbelieving smile. ‘‘ On 
a very small scale, I’m afraid. A few of the 
| farmers are beginning to file petitions.’’ 
*“ What for, divorce? *’ asked Hersey. 
‘* No, bankruptcy. The slump has begun, so 
be careful, Hersey. I'll pop over to Copleys if 





t 
L 
t 





vou really want me to.’’ 
But I do want you to, if vou’ll be nice t 
my people,” said Hersey ‘| hate having you 
it things.’’ 
Then you’ve missed me?’’  hazarded 
Turner, taking a step forward Hersey nodded, 
and Turner hesitated, wondering whether he 
might declare himself. ‘* That’s the best news 
I've heard in a long day march,’’ he said 
in a low ncer thrilled voice If 1 
dared P 
Hersey did not hear what he would do if hé 
lared, though her ey: were welcoming and 
inviting. She had missed him, she was quite 
extraordinarily glad to see him, and there was 
| something about him both comforting and kind 


He had not the abrupt f the Scotchman 
Hersey had not yet learned that that abrupt 


ness is quite often assumed to hide a depth of 
feeling which has to be kept in check Already 
her bright face had ( between Davi 

Raeburn and his work, and on one dav he had 


ctively cursed the chance mischance that had 





brought him to Fssex 
At the moment a knock came to the door, and 
it was immediately oy 1 by the voung clerk 
“A lady t e you, 

“All right,’’ said Turner all unthinking 
Tell her I'll be diset lina few minutes.” 
* IT mustn’t ke p you from vour expensive at 
best Paving client Stephen,’’ said Hersey, 


slipping from her perch and starting to button 


up her coat. ‘‘ Do come over one day and see 
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the Wyandottes. Since you and Janet can't 








separately. The pity is, I can’t s 
you. Come to think of it, Step! 
so many friends that they ca 

Hersey at her sweetest and 
lurner lost his head, and as h nt r 
kissed not her hand but her 










‘** Darling, I only wish I had the right 
care of you always. No pi Scot r 





wise, would get near you thé 
Herse y, a little frightene< 
colour high, her eyes rather soft t 
edged away. 
** Oh, Stephen, not yet, give 1 t 

















have to be very sure, haven’ t I's 
glad you don’t forget me.” 
‘* I’ve sometimes wished I 
swered hoarsely. Hersey moved rather 
to the door, it opened, and je 
Stephen, contrary to his usual pr 
her to the top of the stairs, rem: 
was. He felt shaken too. He had cast 
hazardous die, had not been repulsed, it 
whole aspect and future of things was chang 
Hersey, still fumbling with the fastenings of 
it, passed through the outer office to th 
ing-room, just by the outside door, t 
to her amazement beheld seated Wag 
stafte ! 
‘Why, Jinny, you here? 





surprise. ‘‘I expect you 
Mr. Turner,”’ 
‘* Yes, I have,’? Jinny answered sull 
‘* How are you getting on at Pick 
I hope you are liking it? ”’ 

All right, thank you,’’ she answered, but 
there was no enthusiasm in her voice 

Your father and Bill well, Jinny ”? aske 








Hersey, and her voice was sweeth 
Already she had forgotten past sharp passages 


with this dark-browed creature. In her sunny 
nature there was no room for malice or hoarded 
wrath 


lhey’se all right,’”’ answered Jinny But 
Bill keeps on talking about goin’ to C 1 
him and Sam Collett together.”’ 


And leaving vour poor old father! Oh, I 
hope he won’t do that. Would you like to emi 


‘““Me! No, thank you, England’ good 
enough for me—I’m stopping right here.’ 
Chere was a curious note of deep defiant 


letermination in her voice whic 

Hersey afterwards, reflecting on it 
“I’m glad you have no fault with England, 

Jinn Well, good-by You wouldn't know 


Copley NW One day when vou are passing 
to drop in and see the old place.” . 

With that sh 1 ont, and the young clerk 
wait politely le the door cor ted Miss 
W taffe to his master’s room 

st vhe 1 verv f rly W é W ] \ wh 
| lient was, and the fear that the few mir 
ut lel meant that she had had talk with 


Hersey, talk of the wrong kind, began to tor 
ment him. He had quite frequently grumbled 
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to his father and later to Aldred about the in 
convenient situation of the waiting-room 
Clients having to see one another as they passed 
in and out! Old Isaac Turner had merely 
chuckled. 

** Good for business, boy, good for business 
What takes all the patients to Escott instead of 
to Jewell and the other me Simply because he 
often has a queue at his surgery door. Let ’em 
see one another, it’s a good healthy advertise 
ment for us.’’ 

But Stephen, secretive by uature, had not 
agreed. 

**What do you want here, Jinny?”’ he said 
ungraciously. ‘* Surely I could have come to 
see you if you had sent me a note.’’ 

** You didn’t answer my last one, Steve,’’ she 
answered a trifle sullenly. ‘*‘ And it isn’t safe 
any more to come to Pickers End, or the old 
place. Both father and Bill have got the wind 


” 


up. 

** Oh, have they? ’’ asked Stephen, and dark 
ness gathered in his eyes. If only he had 
hearkened to voung Bill and urged the whok 
family to emigrate to Canada, taking Jinny 
with them, he would not be subjected to this 
kind of thing 

** But that’s not what I’m come about, Steve,”’ 
she said in a low strange voice I’ve come 
nm my own account entirely, to ask when we're 
goin’ to be married I must have an answer 
t »-day.’? 

‘Oh, come, Jinny, that never was a serious 
proposition, was it, now? We've had our bit of 
sport. Let it pass! [ll see you a happy wife 
yet driving into Leedham Market in a smart 
car.’’ 

Jinny grew deadly pale, and sat down sud 
denly as if she felt fi 
the door and put his back against it, tempted 
to turn the key but refrained, concluding that 
it would be a suspicious act 


iint. Stephen walked to 
} 


Something seemed 
to be gripping his own heart, threatening his 
ibertv, closing round him like the bars of a 
cage Jinny’s next words seemed to click the 
padlock on the bars of that cage, so that there 
was no es tpe 

“Oh, but, Steve, you'll have to. Can’t vou 
guess? You'll need to make an honest woman of 
me before disgrace and scandal get a proper 
hold on our name 


** What do you mean? he asked sternly. 
“Oh, you know,’’ she said with a kind of 
wail. ‘* I shouldn’t need to tell you. I was 


goin’ to last time we met in the dell, only | 
wasn’t sure Now I am, and in six months 
well, we'll need to get married, Steve, that’s all 
there is to it You promised, vou know.” 


( \ 1, 
He could not deny it Ile had never written 


it, but in moments f blind passion had 
promised everything she asked. For a moment 
he looked like a stricken man, for, indeed. it w 


as 
an awful plight for one of his position and 
standing 


a, 


He looked across the space at the woman 
accusing him, and shuddk I 


1d 1 at the prospect of 
| f 
making her his wife, of living year in and vear 


fulsome compliment, always op} 
the table and 


impossible ! 


mut with the face to which 


the 


** Oh, but, Jinny, it 


Surely 
Lao No 


what are 


Turner literally did no 


\ 


u’ve 


mistake 


vO 


u gol 


nor what to do 


é 


Time 
shastly 
iway. 


where, 
the future ? 
descended « 


nother 


** Look here, Jinny, 


he 


business, 


must 


Above 
under w 


A blight 


kin 


here. It’s 
ind again 


¢ 


When do yx 


** Oh, 


hey’ re 


bones.’”’ 


** Well, look here, 
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somew he 


half 


He cx 


mn his life, 


d of 


made a mi 


at ¢ 


ng 


ha 


ill 


hat 


hoy 


1 
All, 


to 


ve, 


plan 


get 


au 


e 


impossible. 


I say 


uu Wa 


I don’t 
to Colchester ka 
took the 
“aAUSsE thev 


ch 


watching 


re, 


past tw 


yuld 


ance 


wo 


and 


was something 


about the 


gone Ss 


of the s 
into his 
the ex} 


pe ting 


he 


and 


ir] 


Was 


detern 


ression 


the 


Shut 
be ve 


tr 


V 
nt t 
care 
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than one rumour about this latest intrigue of 
Stephen’s. 

“Im in a devil of a mess, Aldred,” 
Stephen with a groan. ‘* She says—she says 
you know—you can guess——” 

' Aldred nodded. 

“ It’s true, I suppose ? 

“ Well, it might be, but there might be other 
men, one never knows with that sort.’’ 

“Don’t, Stephen,’ said Aldred quietly 
‘“ She’s been a decent enough girl up till now, 
and there was talk of a marriage between her 
and Sam Collett.’’ 

‘I wish to Heaven it had come off,’’ 
Stephen, wiping the damp moisture from his 
wonder whether it might not come 


said 


said 


brow. ‘I 
off yet.”’ 

Aldred’s face wore a curious look. 

“ T should think it unlikely—Sam Collett has 
a high and proud temper, and the Collett 
family rather pride themselves on their respecta 
bilitv.” 

“Oh, rub # int’ Stephen 
* But that sort can be bought. 
women, too, have their price.”’ 

Aldred, though not liking the sordid senti 
ment, suffered it to pass 

* What are you going to do about it, Stephen, 
really? Will you marry her? ”’ 

Stephen flung up his head. 

‘““Marry her! I’d sooner put a 
through my brain. I'll do it, too, if 

rouble. 


acridly 
Most men and 


said 


bullet 
rt there's 
much more Heavens, why do we mix 
up with women, they are the root of all the 
trouble in the world! ”’ 

Aldred said nothing for a minute. Then he 
spoke quite deliberately. 

here are only two ways out of it, Steve 

You must marry her or try to make it up to het 
in some other way, provide for her, stand up 
to your responsibilities. I expect yot 
her marriage.”’ 

“She savs I did, but you know 
you don’t know, you cold-blooded 


promised 


, or, rather, 


fish, you’ ve 


managed to steer clear of such entanglements 
I won’t marry her—I tell you that straight 
I've promised to meet her this afternoon at 


Piper’s Pool 
say to her? ’”’ 

Aldred shook his head 

“ There’re only two things you can sav, I’m 
afraid If you don’t marry her there'll be 
trouble with her father and brother, and pos 
sibly with young Collett.” 


at half-past two. What am I to 


<a ine ; ; : 
Would you advise me to marry a girl like 


that, Aldred? ”’ 
“T wouldn’t exactly advise it in ordinary 
circs, but they are not ordinary It would be 


the manly and honourable thing to do.” 
“In Great Gobens it would 
suicide, nothing more nor les 


} 
social 


mean 
ss, but just simply 


that. Probably the ruin f mv _ business 
besides.”’ 
Aldred could not comfort him much, because 


A 
he knew that the w rds contained a modicum 
of truth 


Lai , 
You could. of course. leave Great Gobens 
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and try your luck elsewhere,’’ 
Stephen sprang up in a rage. 

‘** Tm hanged if I'll do that! Ill brazen it 
out with her, with Great Gobens, with the 
whole lot of them. Other men have done as bad 
or worse, and have lived it down. I happen t 
have been found out, that’s all.’ 

A knock at the door interrupted their talk. 
Someone was waiting for Mr. Aldred and he 
had to go. 

I shouldn’t act or speak rashly, Steve, if I 
were you. It’s a serious business, but there’s 
a way out.”’ 


he suggested. 


I wish I saw it,’? groaned Stephen, and 
when the door closed he dropped his head 

his arms across the desk. Gone the sweet hops 
and thrill of an hour ago! The faint perfume 
of Hersey’s garments seemed to linger in the 
room yet to mock him! He tried to imagine 


her shocked voung face, her averted eves, when 
the horrid story should get about. And _ he 
high scorn and indignation because he h 





presumed as he had done that very morning ! 
It was an awful moment for Stephen Tut 
But what to do? He had not known Jinn, 
Wagstaffe intimately all these months without 


proving something of her hard 





quality Sh 
denied them, she 
Then her 


Oh, yes, 


would have her rights 
make it hot for any 
family, and young C 


man. 
llett ! 


ghastly 
he was it 


a tight hole indeed, from which there seemed 
to be no looph« le of esc ipe. 
XV 


The Last Tryst 


IPER’S POOL was a 

in the middle of a 

a mile and a half bevond Great Gobens 

the |.ittle Gobens Road 
within sight, though a dilapidated cottage was 
hidden in a fold of the 


rather dismal sp 


piece of waste 
rhere was no | S 


rising ground near, and 





was occupied by a poor half-witte re 
whom nothing would shift from her anchora 
She absolutely refused to go to the Union, 
ibsisted on her parish relief and the gifts 
kind-hearted people, among whom was Hersey 
Vivian. Piper’s Pool had been originally 
the Carrs Holt Estate, but was now a bit 
No-Man’s-Land It had evil reputation, t 


there being a dark story of 


connected with the deep pool in the 








the mar half hidden by branching ws 
and a few other sparse trees. 

Sally Miggs, who lived in the cottage, how 
ever, had no fear of the haunted pool which 
even the happy children in their blackberrving 
expeditions did not care to approach. It was 
an odd place to keep tryst in, but its character 
secured for any who sought it complete privacy 


from intrusion 


cheap and nastv as th 


nd immunity 
Turner felt 





approached the Pool t fas 

tryst. He was there first 
vaiting about te I te felt a ld s SE f 
lief in the thought that possibly Jinnv h 
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“She cast one swift glance of 
inquiry at the two figures not a 


hundred yards distant from her. Recognition— 


thought better of it and gone quietly home to 
think over things. He had been so short with 
her about her intrusion into his private office 


that it was not surprising if she hesitated about 
coming back to inform him of her change of 
plan. All these possibilities passed through 
Stephen’s mind as he waited about the Pool, 
keeping well within the shadow of the trees in 
of however, 
as there was no road that way exce 
track, and the only resident, old 
bedridden As aon 
thing had happened. 

Jinny Wagstaffe, walking ont of Great Gobens, 
had been overtaken by Hersey in her cart and 
offered a lift along the road 

Asked where she wa ng, 
loss for an 
named a farm about a mile fi 
in a southerly direction. Hersey thereupon had 
bidden her jump and had driven her to 
the nearest point to her destination 


case being seen. It was unlikely, 


pting a sheep 
Sally, 


itter olf fact, a 


was now 


dd 


very ¢ 


, never ata 
, had 


m Piper’s Pool 


answer truthful or the reverse 


up 
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She had not asked Jack | 
seat for Jinny, h I 
to take the back seat. Il} 
iged to 


wever, 


) 


had been obl make 
layed her, and she came t 
exactly the opposite direct 
never would have looked f 


Jinny did not look at all 


she had rather a pleased expre 


as she approached 

** You're late,’’ said Turr 
just about to go off.’ 

** Am I late? ’’ she asl 
couldn't h Ip it. \ 

© Mi who?” 


inquired 


= Miss Vivian, 0’ ( 


of Great Gobens Ast me where 
said to see Mrs. Hale at Bra 
come this way. Never 

man to wait. Pity is, we d 
in’ oftener than we d u 


” 


would be better for us 


mind, i 


h 








Pool from 
Turner 
hot, and 
n her ce 
= I was 
ntly. “I 
a lift out 
ng l 

it’s how | 
Yt hurt a 


W 


men, 


’em wait 


it 


























Poor Jinny, driven now to bitter philosophy, 
did not observe, or if she did ignored, the blank 
tried to put a 


dismay on Turner’s face. He 


question to Jinny and then rejected it as 
monstrous. 
“You shouldn't have ridden with Miss 


Vivian.”’ 

“Qh, indeed, why not? Beggars can ride, 

] suppose the chanst. And I thanked 
up] > 

‘er very prettily though I thought she looked at 


given 


me a bit queer.” 
“You didn’t—you didn't stammered 
Stephen. ; 
Fell ‘er to meet, silly? 
Is it likely now, and would I ‘ave told that le 


Don’t be any sillier than you 


who I was going 


about Brasted ? 


can ’elp, Steve. My, isn’t this a horrid place! 
I remember when | was a little gel we never 
come this wav, us children, even though the 
blackberries were always thick round about. 





We was fri'tened for two things—the ghosts and 
old Sally, who used to run out with a stick, 
shot at us. Wonder if she’s alive yet, pore 
Id I] see some s risin’ yonder, so 
there’s s ne in th ttage.”’ 

furner walked a few t farther into the 
thicket, Jin follow The thought of her 
and Hersey Vivian together nearly drove him 
wild, e\ f it had all happened quite inn 
cently ind 1 ] | thing ¢ ul pos 
sibly aff the ituat i which he found 
himself 

But stra things ha n life, the web of 
destir Ww n | strot elentless fingers 
Thev w t thi oh t Hers vet 

‘Well, what have you t iy to me now, 
Steve?’ inquired Jinny, sitting down on the 






—of course, was instantaneous. 
horror, struggled on her face, 


set in a stony mask " p. 473 


then 


Surprise, 


it became 
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fallen trunk of a tree and beginning to pull off 
her soiled wash-leather gloves. ‘‘ Anything 
you couldn’t have said in your office? It does 
seem a lot of trouble to come out ’ere for 
nothing.’’ 

‘I explained to you that such affairs couldn’t 
be discussed there, the risks are too great.’’ 

** What I’d a thought, now, that a 
lawyer’s office was the very place to discuss a 
rights in. Never mind, Steve, all I 
know is when you’re comin’ to see 
father and put the banns up.” 

Jimny was in no doubt, none at all. 
but marriage 


risks ? 


woman’s 
want to 


Nothing 
would satisfy her, and marriage 
determined to have. Even a larger- 
minded more philosophical man than Stephen 
Turner might have quailed at the prospect. To 
him it was perfect torture, a wholly impossible 
situation and task. 

IIe lived in the public eve and on public 
approval. Every action of his life save such as 
involved his love affairs was done with a view 
to consolidating his position in Great Gobens. 
He had high aims, he wished to succeed to some 
of the responsible offices his father had held, but 
none so far seemed to be coming his way. 
Hie was not aware that quite recently approaches 
had been made to Aldred, who was no puller of 
strings but had a quiet way of compelling 
respect, to consider taking the important office 
Stephe n coveted. 


she was 


Ihe lack of confidence between the brothers 
explains Aldred’s about a matter 
which really concerned them both. The whole 


Situation was complicated, and becoming more 


reticence 


so. But to marry Jinny and present her to one 
of the most exclusive county town circles in the 
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kingdom! It was simply impossible! Forced t 
it, there could only be one way of escape, t 
leave Great new 

elsewhere. Aldred had put his finger on the 
spot. But without a struggle Turner would not 
take that step. He looked at Jinny’s 
face wondering that he ¢ 
it, and tried to just how 


stand and what terms w 


Gobens and begin a career 


drastic 
ild ever have admired 
much she would 


uld be likely to satisfy 


gauge 


her, short of marriage 


* Tm waitil Steve,’’ she said quietly. ‘ I 
told you, didn’t I, that dad and Bill have got 
the wind up. It was something Sam Collett 


told ‘em I haven't seen Sam yet; I'll give ‘im 
what for when I do.’’ 

** What has he got to do with it. 
asked Turner harshly 

** Well, you see, Sam wants t 


anywav? 


marry me to 


You know that perfectly well I’ve had an 
awful time with him latel I don’t see ’im 
now when he comes to r house.’ 

lurner hesitated a moment, then took the 


plunge. 
re. 
marrie 


might be 
1 him vet 


better for vou, Jinny, if vou 


She stared at him blankly and a slow ee] 
and very bitter smile crept about he wide 
mouth. 

You don’t know Sa quietl 

He mayn’t be a gent he t takir 


nd-hand l 
had to sw 
gathering in 


iny St 
Stepher 


contempt 





eve 

She wa mlv ar ler nt eat ¢ but sh 
was beginn t hit ) 

In Spit f all h eX ‘ vith women he 
did not understand t vet He was as far 
from gripping the « f Jinnyv Wagstaff 
natur is if he } 1 ] ] t r y GI 
had give h If for lowe ae il wa 
slowly crumbling to ator t It 

mmon experience, at nee htenit ! 

t bitter 
I ppose that m that y 1 t want 
that \ lon’t me t } 

iid in a voice of omir t 

No, 1 Jinnv, don’t 1 VAV with that 
idea, I’m Iv thir t t woul ‘ 
best for You see, Sar \ 
I’m a poor one.’? 

Lawyer 1 ner’s son a tell m 

lothe it 00T -— t I 
going to marrv, Steve r 

** Or what? ”’ 

© Oh, well,’ sh ged her shoulders 

When a _ respectabl l , ie é 
character she don’t ire m vhat h , + 
er. If I’ve t to f the r I tal care 
you'll face it to« It n’t } . 1 ¢ 
V ir | Ine Ste . I t I ] A h t the { I] 
in Goben re lil I 1 vy what thinl 
in’, that I w ldn’t } f lady « h f 





lookin’ at Miss Vivian t ag nd thinkin’ } 


easy it would } ¢ y °er.”? 
Turner’s rege rose. How w t that H 
forbidden fruit for ever now ld t be kept 





it f 
lestroying his future? How rsed tl} j 


sordid story ir l s life 


this 


he had first driven into t al 
Copleys, not long befor ld S re’s deat 

ind n his busi ¢ | 
Jinny at home has t | 
by her full-blown beaut 





vour ch 
Mrs. Step ; 
r rs Enda 
l ner thinking t t 
porize 
© Look h 
I’m lo« .s t ‘ 
rth looki t 
Ve 1 ( 1 t ¢ 
l t worth an \ 
t I’m ) i 
mn difficult 1 I 
ther Pn fant ¢ 
| pit it 
What ! t 
U1 
Sp! I th | 
vait a month, ] 
A mont ' 
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than the Squire's things happen. lon’t you remember Squire 


Copleys—longer, father says 
Gilliatt, who brought a barmaid from the Cit 


folk at the Holt? 
furner listened, and felt the net closing in, home to Old Hall People stood off for a bit, 


as bonds that could sut after a time she was all right. I've often 
watched her out with the h unds, she rode as 


1 1 
th 


its meshes thick and strong 


never I € broke hn. 
































He was a beaten man She had him in the well as any of them 
hollow of her hand He felt it was useless t ‘Yes, but there was no scandal in front,” 
make appeal said Turner. ‘* Well, Ill be off, Jinny, and 
“6 Well, give me a fortnight at least to arrange you may rely on hearing from me _ insid 
mv affairs. Ill talk it over with my brother.” fortnight, probably before that. In the mea 
“Will you? ’? asked Jinny quickly and with time you'll say nothing, keep your own counsel, 
1 touch of wistfulness. ‘‘ He looks such a kind and leave everything to me.”’ 
man. He’d be a friend to me, I’m sure.”’ He. leaned towards her, kissed her lightly « 
For the first tim in his life absolutely the cheek, and when she threw herself sobl ing 
Stephen envied his brother. He had never into his arms ked desperately uncomfortabk 
nvied his military decorations, nor even the Yet if he was going to make her his wife, his 
kind of distinction quiet unobtrusive men of the breast was the place where she had the right t 
type of Aldred ‘Turner quite frequently achieve, seek comfort in all her troubles There was ni 
1 never talk about, at the time o1 afterwards answering warmth in his. here is n 
it h ind most passionately envied thing in the whole earth so dead as a dead 
m hi ritv, his } place in public esti passion 
ition, his whole utlook upon life and his ‘* ‘There, there, don’t get into such a state! 
nduct of it. Once it had seemed slow and Anybody who meets you will see there’s some 
ven it tible to the hotter blood of the thing up. Yes, I’ll stand by you—I swear it 
vounger man, but now he was finding the way I’ve been a fool e both have, and we’ll just 
the tr sor hard. He had lost all, that need t f it. 
was the dreadful desolating truth. There was jinny rtly reassured, dried he 
ry little charity in Great Gobens, the standard eyes and tried t mile. The interview had 
as rigid among its smug residents, and though ended better than she had anticipated, and 
y | etly ¢ yy discussion of his fall, I more her shattered trust went out to the 
y Ww erthel ust him ruthlessly man who had spoiled her life. 
to 1 dark Yes, it was all over They emerged together, feeling secure in their 
linr tt forwal | \ knees, glowel emot ind npop lar trvstin place but, alas, 
9 it hu Ww lowin his i. few steps below them the slope, heading 
ind’s work 7s with voman’s intuitior for tl cottage of Sally Miggs, was Hers 
Her « r t 1 ow ] f he saw the Vivian, with a pa l varket basket ve h 
, o of im irm 
You d e 3 \ pv, Steve Don't ) mn the I 1 two field-breadths Vay 
I count at all I did , vou remember, the trap with Jack Osgood waited It was the 
when you 1 n to come to Coplevs first.”’ third rand of mercy she had _ fulfilled 
furner turned awav for a bricf moment doing she parted with Jinny Wagstaffe at the t g 
ttle vith himself Ile |} elly wronged t Little Brasted 
this woman creature, and ight to make what She ist o1 swift in f ry at t 
4 paration lay in his power How or where o1 tw igures not a h lred vards distant f 
what that 1 rat \ be he did not yet her Recognition, of rse, Was instantaneous 
W WI! he tur 1 to he again his ex Surprise, horror, a kind of spasm which mig} 
essi t if t 1 eloomy be anguish r ol Q r, sti ggled on h 
‘Look here, Jinnv, we're both in a_ hol face, then it became t in an absolutely stor 
will finish me protes nally in Great mask 
robens, and th nl wavy we could ever be ‘ yhen Turner ff 1 his complete punis! 
py w 1 be to make a fresh start. It is I t at that moment n Hersey Vivi 
hat mv brother sug ted to-day when I told e) covered him with a ntempt so lofty th 
m he felt himself. sl llin ind it Then sh 
You told him!’’ repeated Jinny eagerly trode on, looking t to the right h 1 
After Dd _ do vou mean? ” ; the left, and was presently lost in the f 
‘Yes, h ! ted it, and I made a clean the ground which dipped towards the cottage 
ist He was verv decent to me, but. he furner and Jinnvy looked at one another, the 
hinks tl ime as I d that so far as Great ] vy laughed Il wore under his 1 t 
1Ober concerned I’m lone mat r way from her nd so ended their dis 
But fol \ ld f t All rts of queer t t 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE HOUSEWIFE 


ARIOUS problems of the home are 
dealt with in this issue, but, glancing 
through the pages at the last minute, 
I find that the greatest problem of all 
not touched upon. We are all familiar with 
the house shortage, and the difficulty of get- 
ting and keeping a servant is a frequent 


is 


topic of drawing-room conversation. But, 
reviewing the domestic situation, the one 
whose problem receives most scanty atten 


tion is the housewife. 


Not for the Idle or Wealthy 


These pages may be read by countesses 
and duchesses, society leaders and prime 


donne. If so, the question will not appeal 


so 
to them. It will, however, appeal strongly 
at 


my 


to the ordinary woman—either home « 


I 


at work—who is more typical of readers. 


Put bluntly, we are shortening the hour: 


of women’s work in offices and factories, 
making the conditions of the domesti 
servant easier and more inviting, but who 


is to come forward to lead a great crusade 


for improving the lot of the housewife? 
Who will bring in an Eight Hours’ Bill 
for mothers? 

The reader smiles. The thing is im 
possible, of course, and not to be taken 


seriously, 


But the problem is there all the same. 


A Case in Point 


The other day a lady friend called at 
my office. Some years ago she occupied a 
secure and well-paid position under a 
public authority, She had a seven o1 eight 
hours’ day, two days for every sank 
Holiday, three weeks in the summer. She 
threw up her job to marry a man in the 
same office, and has a smal! house in the 


country and two children I had not 
her for some years. I found her h 
but tired and rather shabby She sa 
had to do all the work of th ym¢ 
tically without assistan 

after the birth of her second child she 
not had one unbroken 1 it est, am 
she had two days’ holiday ’ 
this was one She I 1 ‘ f 
two days because he 1 
and was staying at I 
children whilst she came } 

I sympathized with h rl 
that, although it w S 
not know what to do w 
rest of the day! She 1us¢ 
holidays, and had so little money to 
ym them, that really sh yuld not 
out the problem of ho t 
usual leisure 

Now I wish to present tl case t 
official Labour Party he ‘I | 
Union Congress, and the National Un 
Women Workers. It is quite obvious 
in working all the ho id 
my friend is transere ig tl ) 
lation of the last fift i \] & & 
defying all the rules and re ns ( 
the trades unions everywher I 
is disobeying the laws of hea . and, 
over, aggravating unemployment by 
two women’s work instead of one! 

Yet nobody does anvth I \ yn 
asked a que stion about it ] H 
Commons, no indignant 1 S 
bled outside her door and ~ 
No 1 ) has p It } Dn 
and mwrdered_ het ) { 
mo , rest 

Nobod\ lot n } 
juite ve usual thin \l | 




















to work all the hours and be disturbed all 
the nights ! 

My friend ingenuously tells me that she 
voted Labour at the recent election. I told 
her that she ought to be ashamed of herself. 
Not for voting that is a political 
question | dare not comment on in a non- 
but for being 
so disloyal to the principles of Labour as 


Labour 
partisan magazine like this! 


to exceed the regulation number of hours’ 
overtime. She replied with some warmth 
that she had no desire at all to do so, But 
she could not afford to get help, and could 
not get away from the work. 
Something Drastic ? 
Something drastic ought to be done, of 
British workman would 
go out on strike immediately. But were my 
friend to do she would immediately 


find herself in peril of the common law fot 


course, An honest 
that 


neglecting her children and, too, in dange1 
f matrimonial law for deserting her hus- 
band ! 
Another obvious suggestion is that he 
husband ought to help her with the work. 
Here fresh difficulties. 
Her husband is contract to give al] 
Would he be 
justified in taking on another job—and that, 


Furthermore, he is 


, however, we face 
unde 
his time to his employer. 
too, sO onerous a oner 
a loyal trades unionist, prepared to go out 
on strike at any moment against any 
attempt to l¢ ngthen the hours of toil. Could 
he, then, treacherously betray his principles 
and sell the Pass! 





What Mrs. Editor Says 

Of course, all housewives are not so hard 
find even Mrs 
Editor at times inclined to point out the 
“Tt: is sl) 
you,”’ she says when I 


as my friend, yet I 


drawbacks of her position in life. 
very well for com 
pliment her upon a new Jabour-saving home 


f 


lar from the grime of 


London town, “] 
admit that you have to go up to work in 
ill weathers, that sometimes you 
work hard, and 


’ 


have to 
sometimes 
home tired and a bit apt to be 
mind that. 


that you come 
well, never 
\nd I know the house is new 
and carefully that many 
women have to work harder, with less help. 
But you 


planned, and 


can come home and forget all about 
your work My 
¥ yu have the 


work never leaves me. 


bother of travelling, but you 


lave variety: you see people, something 


} 


happens every day I stay at home all 
day, walk to the shops, see the tradesmen, 
mend the clothes, and run the house, But 





BETWEEN OURSELVES 





I can never get away from my work. 


on duty day and night.’’ 
1 transcribe Mrs, 


I am 


Editor’s private com- 
plaint into the light of cold print because 
it isn’t original at all; it is the cry of the 
housewife everywhere; and if my wife did 
not say it, yours would, so that’s that, as 
the modern young lady puts it. 

The cry of the housewife! 

The trouble is just like those puzzles that 
small children bring to tantalize their elders 
with. There are thirteen beans to go into 
twelve holes, and no matter how we con- 
trive things one always must be left out in 
the cold. The problem of the last one! 
Like the old story of the 
head is cross with the 
the chief of staff passes the 
the head cashier. The head cashier says 
the sub-accountant was at fault, and the sub- 
accountant bullies the clerk, and the clerk 
cuffs the office boy, and the office boy kicks 
the office cat. And the cat has no one to 


office, where the 
chief of staff, and 
blame on to 


kick, so has to take the blame herself ! 


So in life, you may make an admirable 
system of division of labour: each man 
must do his part, and not take more than 


his share of work. But there is the in- 
left-over, and the 


into the work that 


evitable problem or tne 


woman at home comes 


cannot be classified, or standardized, or 


worked by rule of thumb! 


A Tribute 

By this time I can see my older readers 
accusing me of treating serious matters with 
plead that I am doing 
by calling attention to the 


levity. 1 can only 
my little bit 
problem. Some men will not even acknow 
ledge it. But to cure the evil cannot be 
done in a 
I will while, 
and just acknowledge in black and white, 
for all to see, in this Modern Home-Makers’ 
Number, that 
home-making 


magazine article, short or long 


turn serious for a however, 


there are many phases of 


| 
that are burdensome, and 
monotonous and exasperating, 
too often fall to the 

I will go 


dS 


admiration of the pluck, endurance, patience 


Those parts 
woman’s lot. 


further and confess to my 


shown by so many hosts of housewives in 
this and other lands. My mind calls up a 
quiet, beautiful Scottish lady of my 


acquaintance, the mother of six children, 
the wife of a man with limited income He 
is proud of his family, talks without hesita 
tion of the sa fice necessary to support 
them; but she savs very little, only smiles 


manages the 


keeps the house in rde 
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children and her husband and the maid, 
schemes for the family, helps with their 
education, arranges their careers, and never 
temper, courage. Nobody 
credits her with genius or talent, nobody 
notices her particularly, but she and het 
kind do more to uphold the honour of ow 


country than noisy politicians and 


loses hope ol 


many 


glib public characters. 
I believe that a man ought to help his 
wife with the work of the house, and I 


hereby 
woman 
band ! 
not do the 


give my full permission to any 


reader to quote this to her hus 
But, to tell the truth, a man could 
work 


shoulders of a 


that we lightly pass on 


to the woman. He is all 
right dictating letters at an office, bearing 
Cabinet Councils, 


performance at an 


the burden of. Empire at 


or doing a conjuring 


entertainment. Sut it takes woman to 


cook the breakfast after a broken night- 
frying the bacon to the right degree, pre 
venting the toast from burning, saving th« 
baby from falling on the grate, giving in 
structions to the what to 
husband all at 


man could not 


older children on 
smiling at het 
one and the same time! A 


do it. Hats off to the 


wear, and 


housewife! 


What Mere Man Can Do 

After writing this, I need not be reminded 
that to pay a 
sufhcient. If no union or 
ment can do much to help the harassed 
individual 
If vou come down to the heart 


pretty 
trades 


compliment is not 
Govern 
housewife, the man can do a 
great deal. 
of the problem, it is not the hard 
that but the 
longing for 


work 
monotony. <A 
natural. .. 

When at the 
week’s work | 
enjoy the 


kills a woman, 


change is quite 


I tread on tender ground. 


end of a more or less hard 


go home I would love 
home I 
Saturday in the 
change to scribbling in the 


tunately Mrs. 


just to 
hard to pay for 
delightful 

Unfor- 
view the 
matter in the same light. A change to her 


have worked 
garden is a 
ftice. 
Housewife does not 


means to get out of the house, to forget its 
' 


ties and its 
to the 


»h, horrors! 


littleness, to gO 


town and lunch at a _ restaurant 


which one has done from Monday to 


Friday), to jostle with the crowds and 
go to a place of amusement. Well, | 
suppose I had better confess that here is 
where a man should sacrifice his natural 





feelings and dutifully accompany his wif 


to an outing that she will enjoy. And let 
him not wear the martyr’s crown too boldly 
There is an alternative, a grim and awfu 


with his 


Stavs at 


one He may send her forth 


mother-in-law whilst he home. | 
minds the babies and get 


> 


who can so far forget 


s the supper ready 
The man 
a saint indeed. . 


himself is 
And yet it is only 


what 
Mrs. Housewife has to do times without 
number, without even a “ Thank vou! 
Wanted: Appreciation 
Unpleasant duties, long hours, drudgery, 


monotony—these are the roblems _ the 


housewife has to face. It is not likely that 
’ 


a modern St. George will arrive to slay 


these dragons out of hand, but I think the 


position of the housewife is vastly improved 


and her difficulties considerably lessene 


when the 


other members of the 


xive two things—help and appreciation. | 


think, indeed, I ought to put appreciati 


first, and by that word I do n mean j 
compliments and thanks, but, literally, 
appreciation and understanding of the po 
tion. Housework for too long has been tl 
Cinderella of the sciences It has been 
looked upon as a necessary ev Put it ir 
a place of honour, spend a little time, 
money and thought on it Turn it into 





hobby, not an affliction, and the whole com 
plexion of things will alte 


Yes, that is the idea: turn sework int 
a hobby! How many men there are wh 
will willingly dirty their hands and ruin 
their clothes “messing a it with 
engine” of their car \ motor-car 01 


chicken house can offer as vy. arduous, 
unpleasant work as anything in the hous 
yet a man will do it not only with cheerfu 
ness but alacrity Let him transfer son 
of this enthusiasm to the } e, let | 


spend his time and ingenuity and cash on 


nstead of the 


shed the 


little gadgets for the home 


and you will have accomp 

first stage in the revolution of domesticity 
If this “Modern Home-Makers’ Number” 

helps to interest anew not only the womar 


have amply 


( 
ar, 





but the man in the house it will 


served its purpose 





What do Readers think about this 2 


Write and tell me 
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THINGS THAT MATTER 


by Rev Arthur Pringle 


Religion in 
the Home 








A 





ERE, by general consent, is something 
that “matters”; for there is a great 

sense in which the home is the cita- 
del of religion. Let it flourish there, and 
it will gain added strength everywhere; let 
weak there, and it must suffer in 
every direction. A true instinct telis us 
that, given physical and spiritual health in 
the highest 


it be 


the home, the foundation of 
national welfare is already laid. 
The subject, then, in any case, is of great 
interest is in- 
it has been 
affected by the developments of modern life 
and thought. Changed ways of thinking 
and felt 
ately and vitally in the family circle, espe- 


practical interest, and the 


creased when we consider how 


living make themselves immedi- 


cially in regard to religion; and so to-day 
we have to deal with a set of facts which, 
if not new in themselves, are, at all events, 
new in the way in which they present them- 
selves to us. 


A Common Mistake 


Before we go any further, however, let 


us be on our guard against a very common 


mistake. Nothing is more curious than the 
way in which we throw the word “modern” 
here, there and everywhere, fixing it on to 
all kinds of people and ideas that it is sup- 
posed to fit. We are so liable to think that 
things are happening to us that have never 
happened to anybody who has lived before 
little history 
would convince us that certain things which 


us; whereas a reflection on 


we look on as modern 


distinctively are in 
reality ancient enough. 

As a matter of fact, the drama of humanity 
is like the drama of the playhouse: the 
scenery becomes more elaborate, the actors 
appear in garb that alters with the times, 
all manner of ingenious changes are rung 


upon the plot—but the plot, with all its 


comedy and tragedy, remains in essence 

much the same. Which is another way of 

saying that, while from one point of view 

We are as new as this very minute, from 
1645 


view we old as 


And it all 


another point of 
Adam. 
derful. 

This is cleverly brought out in Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s lately published novel, “Told 
by an Idiot,” and, from a different point of 
view, in “Milestones,” one of the most in- 
In both of 
these you see the weirdly persistent way in 


are as 


makes life very won- 


teresting plays of recent years. 


which history repeats itself—how, in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s quaint words, men are 
“lived over again.” Each succeeding 


generation is apt to appear dangerously re- 
volutionary to its predecessor; and few eras 
seem exempt from the complaint that youth 

especially feminine youth—is 
and 
So much is this the case that passage after 
“lifted” 
papers of bygone times and credibly 
latest 
mentators on present-day life. 


rec klessly, 


unabashedly “go ahead” “modern.” 


passage could be from books and 


pass 


muster as the utterances of com 


Atmosphere and Influence 
Such these form the 
background of any satisfactory discussion of 


considerations as 


the problem of religion in the home, with 


which we may now come to closer grips. 


Of course, everything turns primarily on 
the atmosphere created and the influence 
the first thing to 
this connection 


exercised by parents; and 
iss the decay of 
used to be 
the earliest vears—in any case, 


be noted in 
parental authority as it unde! 
stood. After 
after childhood has passed into youth, col 
pulsion in religious matters generally be 
comes impossible, even if it were desirable. 
During the child-years it is right that things 
be done because the heads of the home say 


shall be 


~ Saying 


habits are formed 
and 
which, with wise guidance, may 
life But 


suasion is 


they done. So 


such as prayers” ‘going to 


church” 


have lasting influence through 


childhood is over, moral 


once 


all that is possible or even, again, desirabl 


Few experiences leave a nasticl taste, ofr 


reate more hitter resentment, than ‘being 
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” to go to unhelpful services or to ful- 





made 
fil uncongenial observances in the name of 
religion. 

This being so, and the old 
being no longer available, it 
parents to bring into play a finer and more 
effective influence. More than what they 
say or enact is what they ave and the ex- 
Not a few heads of families 


“authority ” 


rests with 


ample they set. 
“bring up” their children irreproachably so 
far as the usual routine of religion is con 
cerned, and then spoil everything by the 
cantankerousness, or flippancy, or pettiness 
with which they speak of the church and the 
they sedulously 
urged their children to attend. Unless in 
their own home-life, and in everything to do 
with their show kindly 
thoughtfulness and  generous-mindedness, 
they have forfeited the right to expect any 
religious response from their children, 


services which have so 


church, parents 


The Necessity for Understanding 
This 
authority of character and example 


granted—the 
there 


moral authority 
comes next the necessity of parents wnder- 
standing their children and entering into the 
questions and difficulties that belong to their 
particular stage of development. A man 
or woman can only do this by keeping alive 
the remembrance of their own youth, by 
looking back and recalling the places where 
the road was rough and the way uncertain. 
It sounds a simple thing to say, but parents 
would go a long way to solve the religious 
their children they 
would remember that they themselves were 


problem lor if only 


once young. 

Fortified and that 
there are two mistakes they will never make. 
They will difticul 
ties that are real to their children; and they 
will realise that, however little the hillocks 
their alti 


enlightened in way, 


never treat lightly any 


rf youthful troubles seem from 


tude, they are big mountains to those who 


are living amongst them. Young people are 


quick to appreciate when their difficulties 
are taken seriously, and patient, willing 
leisure is well spent on them, 

Another mistake into which = sensible 


fathers and mothers will never fall is to 
“choke off” the rel 


children on the 


gious questions of their 


plea that they are “wrong” 


‘unbelieving,” or any- 


or “dangerous” or 


thine else that is ipposed to he reprehe n 


ible. # Repressed questions where religion 
! concerned are a unwholesome a 4 
pressed measles: so that, even allowing that 
they are dangerous, it is much better to draw 


them out drive them 
] 


Moreover, a question uttered 


than to farther in, 
and brought 
into the light is generally 


harmful than one that is left 


less perplexing 
and inarti 
late. 

this, it is 


Sesides all unfortunate on 


general grounds to give children the impres 
sion that religion is an attair of cotton-wool 
and artificial shelter, liable to be chilled to 
death by the least wind of questioning o 


doubt. The h notion 


seen to-day in the numbers of people 


nemesis of tl foolis 


“brought up on religion,” but who, never 
theless 
leaving 


parents be thankful when their boys o1 


, treat it with silent indifferen e, 
y it without question or comment. Let 


want the truths of religion to be explain 
and brought into line with the rest of the 
knowledge. Let them burk nothing: neithe 
let them be ashamed to confess that there 
are certain questions which neither they n 


anybody else can answ 
people will find this out quickly enough 
themselves. Meanwhile, I parents to ] 
tend to be able to explain all difficulties 
as mischievous as to shut their ears to hone 


questionings. 


This brings us to what with many is th 
most difficult part of the whole matter 
actual teaching of re on to childret 
What is it best to tea h, } v de le wi 
it is wise to say or to leave ut I: S] 
cially in a time like ours, wit! h f 


expression of conflictin 


question may well seem harder than eve 


answer. But I venture to thin] 


culty is largely of our own eatir ar 
if we keep to two main prin l 
be found that 


pene rally 
right. 


Stress the Fundamentals 


The first principle is, t stress on the 
healthy fundamentals: in the r 
as your foundation the 
selfishness, truth, hon rt 
things that are “lovely and of d rey 
and link them, with as 1 h intere 
happiness as you can n 
aspects of God and of Cl t whicl dre! 
are abl to gtasp. The U no needa, 
thes« early slavi » tol t| ( 
doctrinal niceties or witl peculations 
have baffled the wisest mit n evel Ter 
All this will come later at n then tal 


its proper place. 
Meanwhile, you don't 
hildren into one 1 ould t I 

them for all 
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or method of worship. Train them to be 
healthy-minded and the best 
things, and as they develop you can help 
them to build the superstructure that fits 
their individual temperament. Neither in 
religion nor in anything else is it wise to 


sensitive to 


aim at making them into minute repetitions 
of yourself. 


Think of the Future 

The second principle is, teach nothing 
that will have to be unlearnt in after years. 
this with 
qualification; for, with the best will in the 


Of course, must be taken some 


world, it is impossible for the wisest teache1 
his 


the need of subsequent modification or even 


to “guarantee” all instruction against 


abandonment. But with reasonable care and 
thought the average father and mother can 
so teach religion to their children that the 
after dangers of unlearning are reduced to 
a minimum. 

To take concrete examples. There ought 
to be no difficulty in accustoming boys and 
girls from the outset to a true view of the 
early chapters of Genesis and those farts 
of the Old that do 
the Christian conception of 
them the old and 


Testament violence to 


God. Give 


false ideas on these and 
similar subjects, and you are laying up 
dangerous trouble for them in the neat 
future. They will go to school and feel 


the effects of a wider outlook; thev will get 
a smattering of faculties will 


awaken and develop, and they will 


science, then 


make 


the discovery that, in the name of _ reli- 
gion, vou have taught them what is not 
true. And when that stage is reached, it 
| 


has often happened, and will often happen 


again, that, in natural resentment or panic 


the Bible and church-going are given up 


’ 


altogether, and sometimes even religion 
itself is discredited. Why need this hap 
pens Any parents who care to take the 
trouble can obtain books, ot practical 
guidance from ministers and others, that 
will enable them to ground their children 
from the very beginning in true, whole- 
some ideas of religion which they will 
never have to unlearn. 

Naturalness and Cheerfulness 

And, of course, there are various prac- 


tical wavs in 


helped to 


which real religion may be 





flourish in the home Let it be 
linked always with naturalness and cheer- 
Tulnes Nothing is more fatal than to let 
children associate their religious upbrins 
ing with ultra | nity ol long taced 
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pictism or the needless 


curtailing of 
healthy pleasures. 


Every effort should be 
made to pervade family worship and the 
prayers children themselves are taught - to 


say with this same happy naturainess. 
There is no need for us to talk to God 
as though He were an omniscient critic 


jealously weighing every word and taking 


note of every mistake. Every prayer that 
begins with “Our Father” ought to dis 
solve that kind of thing as the sun drives 
away the mist. This, I know, is treating 
a not-too-easy subject in quite a_ general 
way; but I have tried to put it so that my 


able 


different circumstances. 


readers may be to adapt it to their 


A Golden Rule 


Let me end with one golden rule. Make 
your home, as far as may be, the place 
with which your young people associate 
their happiest recreations and their best 
friendships. Don’t even seem to “drive 
them outside” for the relaxation and con 
panionship they naturally want. Be thei 


“chums” in all their interests and plea- 
sures, and encourage them to bring every 
thing into the daylight of healthy, unr 
intimacy. E§ 


difficulties 


served ven so, there may be 


and disappointments; but at 


least you will have 


done youl best to make 
your home a place where true religion is 
taught and lived. 
se 
The Quotation 
Upon a 


mother is laid heside 


which nothing in the 


a charg 
= }, 
Can Oe ¢ 


fostering of the soul. Tf 
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world OnNl- 
pared the she 
teach her 


son to have regard to himself, to 
ma friends with the children of wn- 
righteousness, to satisty himself with 
ign ble ease, to covet mate rial treasures 
then has she betrayed her trust and sold her 


with a kiss. If she train her 
son to set the eternal above all 


SEMSE, to 


life , to fear 


things of 
high duty of 


nothing save God 


count service the 


MOI€ wid 


then shall that son be twice born of his 
mother—once of her ly and once of he 
soul, DR. JOHN WATSON 
<Jo 
THE PRAYER 


ATHER of every family on earth, may there 

be in our home such mutual kindness a 
thoughtfulness that it shall become the abode 
Chy spirit. Let all the members of the fami 
knit together by patient affection and happ 
understanding, so. that 
trouble is 





every OV is ma 
to bear. 


and every made easier 








Turning Houses 
into Flats 


NE is always coming across people— 

women especially—who have a little 

capital at their back, much time on 
their hands, and a keen desire to add to 
the one whilst employing the other. The 
pity of it is that the woman of small income 
too often turns to the roads to 
earn a little extra money instead of using 
imagination and a knowledge of the needs 
of the times. 

Now it will appear strange at the outset 
to suggest that a man or woman so situated 
can help him or herself, and can at the 
same time assist in solving the great 
Housing Problem. Yet I have known two 
or three such—and they have done very well 
out of it. The scheme in find 
and purchase large, old-fashioned “dere- 
lict” houses and to convert them into cosy 
little flats. 


well-worn 


brief is to 


Primarily the scheme appeals to those 
who are on the look-out for “a home of 
their own” and cannot afford to build or 


buy one. To any such among my readers | 
would say: Why not 
problems at Why 
“little home of your own 


solve your two 
the 
and at the same 
time improve your financial position by buy 
ing a house and turning it into flats, one of 
which you can reserve for your own use? 
Of course, one needs to have time at one’s 
disposal, common sense, and a fair amount 
of energy 


once? not secure 


these an _ ordinary 


with a 


, but given 
woman leaning towards 
domesticity is quite well qualified to carry 


through such an undertaking. 


modern 


When once one begins to entertain the 
idea at all, naturally the first question that 
arises is: Is it a paying proposition? To 
that the answer is emphatically—Yes! 
You will be providing goods for which there 
And 
in every question of production that is the 
biggest consideration of all. 


is an eager market, namely, homes. 


Ways and Means 

If you decide to take the plunge, of course 
the question of ways and means must bi 
gone into carefully Your capital may be 
tied up, or inadequate, but this fact need 


4k 


> 
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A Novel Idea 
By 
Grace Mary Golden 


not be an insuperable difficulty. 
society, bank, o1 
friend, 


A building 
perhaps a 
may be confidently 
approached for a loan, for a block of flats 
is good security for anybody’s money. 


your even 


private 


How much you will require depends, of 


course, on the kind of bargain you are 
lucky enough to find. The bargains want 
looking for, but there are a good many 


about, for a house that is suitable for con- 
version into flats is often a drug on the 
market for any other purpose. A big, tall 
old house, with perhaps a basement, is a 
hopeless proposition for the ordinary house 
holder. 


low as a few hundred pounds 


Consequently it may be priced as 
And it is 
just what you want! 


There are certain points to notice befor 


you decide that your bargain really is a 
bargain. 

First and foremost ascertain that th 
drainage is all right and the house wel 
built.and dry. Then aim freehold pro 
perty, or, at least, a lease that has a good 
long time to run. And a last essential is a 
good position. By “good I do not mean 


that it should not be situated in a 


slum area, but also that it must not be too 


only 


remote. \ railway station, or trams and 
buses, and also shops should be within 
reach. 

Before actually completing the purchas 


it is advisable (unless one happens to be an 
: 


expert on house property oneself) to tak 
the opinion of an = architect or reliable 
builder Also it is r ential to have 
lawver’s advice over the necessary lega 
business 

Once the house is your own the reall 
exciting part begins; that is, the actual 
alteration. And although it may seem to 
be stating the obvious, let me insist on the 


necessity of doing this in your mind’s ey 
first. 

Study the subject thoroughly One can 
usually find furnished flats to let on house 
agent books, particularly at the seaside, 
ind a good plan is to look over as many as 
possible, making note of then good and bad 
points Tenants in residence will fre 
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quently enlighte en one as to these with a 
little “ pumping.’ 

You will find, of course, that some owners 
indulge in fads, installing all sorts of 
patent appliances, or going in for high art 
decorations. Avoid that kind of thing, and 
concentrate on essentials. 

Now, to ensure your tenants’ comfort and 
therefore your own success in the enterprise, 
there are certain things that absolutely must 
be considered, 

First, and most important of all, is the 
water supply. Each flat must have water 
properly laid on for its sole use. There is 
nothing more fatal than to expect two flats 
» “share”? amicably over this. 

For instance, there must be a kitchen or 
kitchenette with a proper sink for each 
tenant. And there must be a bath. 
If possible there should be a bath- 
room, but if space is very limited 
and you are providing, say, a 
“bachelor woman’s flat,” it is just 
permissible to put your bath in the 
kitchen and cover it with a hinged 
board, so that it becomes a handy 
big table when not in use. 

And you must consider this point 
before deciding on other structural 
alterations, for according to the 
position of already existing pipes 
you must fix the position of your 
kitchen sink, et« 

Second comes the question of 
heating, lighting and cooking. I 
have come to the conclusion that, 
whatever else you have, or do not 
have, you can hardly do withou 
gas. A gas cooking-stove and a 
geyser for hot water will attract 
ninety-nine tenants out of a 
hundred. 

And have the pipes laid to the 
fireplaces while you are about it, 
so that they can have gas fires if 
they wish. But remember that 
some of them may want a coal fire, 
too, so that you must see they have 
somewhere — 


to keep a supply of 


coal. 

Central heating sounds very 
attractive, but it is not always an unmixed 
blessing. Unless you are doing things on a 


very palatial scale, I should not advocate it, 
lor you will have to charge 
proportion, 


higher rents in 
and many people would rather 
pay less and — their own heat. 

It is best to let the gas company advise 
and do the oie connected with their own 
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department. And you must get them to 
install separate meters for each flat. This 
should be done for electric light also, if 
you have it. Unless your tenants are all 
angels (and they won’t be!) any other way 
“madness lies’—or, at any rate, much 
tearing of hair. 

Third, you must consider how to cut off 
your flats from one another. 

Don’t think to yourself that this really 
does not matter. It does. It makes all the 
world of difference. A flat should be as 
private and distinct from its neighbours as 
a separate house. 

The banisters should be filled in with 
solid wood, and each flat should have its 
own front door on its own landing. In old 
houses the landings are usually big enough 





A typical old-fashioned mansion that has been 


turned into a flat 


to allow of this quite comfortably, the space 
behind the door providing a little hall. 

Take care, by the way, to have plenty of 
glass in your partitions, etc., as otherwise 
your staircase will be dark. 


Internal Arrangements 
Fourth and last, you come to the internal 
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And here no 
‘5s can be laid down, for 
every house has different possibilities. 

\ flat ought, of course, to be all on one 
floor, and if 


arrangements of your flats. 


hard-and-fast rule 


you secure a double-fronted 
house (or two adjoining houses that can be 
run together), you can aim at this ideal. 
But possibly will include a 
flight of stairs in your top flat, at any rate, 
unless it is to be 

You as to 


number of rooms, but it is wise to provide 


you have to 


very small. 


must use your own discretion 


one large sitting-room rather than two small 
ones, and to make a I 


many beé drooms as you 


\ I: xperience 
his 1s what most tenants will 


can, not necessarily very big. 
shows that t 
want. 

\ big room with two windows can easily 
be made by 
middle, but do see that 
each has a separate door. 

Introduce plenty of cupboards, both with 
and without shelves, and put up some 
broad, strong shelves high on the walls of 
lobbies and where people 
store such things as travelling bags, 


into two running a wooden 


partition down thi 


can 
since 
there is seldom room for a proper box-room 
in a flat. 


passages, 


See that the flat you choose for your own 
is as complete as the 


convenient to 


self-contained 
find if 
me, 


and 
others, for you may 
let it at some future t 
It is a good plan to let the basement (if 
you have one) rent free to a caretaker, who 
will in return keep the staircase in order, 
clean steps and brass, etc., and if necessary 
answer the front And a ; 
of warning don’t choose a 
caretaker ! 


main door. word 


here : chatty 


Getting the Work Done 
Getting the’ work done is the most anxious 


part of the undertaking. You need to 
choose your employees carefully. Get 
estimates from plumbers, and carpenters, 
and decorators, and employ those who 
charge least—but only if they have a re 
putation for good work and fair dealing. 
And overlook the work vourself That is 
to say, don’t, of course, be for ever chivvy 
ing and criticizing the men, but show that 
you know your own mit and see that you 
eet what you want Any contempt they 
may have for you to start with as a meré 
woman (though, indeed, one does not have 
to contend with this sort of thing much 


nowadays) will very rapidly turn to respect 
if you go the right way to work. 

It is pretty safe to prophesy that once you 
begin to take an interest 
hobby and a paying 


in housing as a 


game, and once you 
have made a success of a first venture, you 
will not be content to stop the 


want to 


re, but will 
And, of 


S¢ hemes 


extend your activities. 
course, there are plenty of allied 
that 
energy and imagination. 

For instance, 
rapidly growing army of p¢ 
If your 


suggest themselves to a _ person of 


you may cater tor the 


ople with cars. 


house has any ground round it 
with 


build a garage or two and let them 


will not be a 


your flats. It very expensivy 
business, and you can charge almost fan 

rents and be sure of tenant for the car 
habit is growing, and more and more peopl 


every year want just a small home and a 
place to keep their car close at hand. 

Or instead of making flats vou can cor 
vert 
business 


your house into a sort of hostel for 


women, arranging the 
Thi is a fascinating 
that fr t home a 
housing exhibitions have 


rooms 
bed-sitting rooms, 
business, now equel 
gest in the way of space- and labour-savi 
contrivances, 

Or, 
your house at 


again, it is a paving game to 


some popular easide resor 
preferably one with a good 


and after converting it into flats to furnis! 
them on the instalment system and let 
furnished 

And apart from the financial aspect, a 
woman will find she gains much in other 
ways by taking up this p 


Housing is a fascinating study in 


and one acquires a certain breadth of <¢ 

look by merely thinking about it 
Moreever, in carrying out ar heme « 

this kind one is bound to come into n 


with all sorts of people who are quite 1K¢ 


to prove interesting There are youl 
tenants, of course, both actual and prospt 
tive, and there are house agents an 

folk. But over and beyond these one 

find unexpected min¢ of interest in. the 
various people one employs \ ishitt 
will discourse on politi 1 carpenter W 
give you his war experiences, painter ex 
plains why he enjoys Dickens and doesn’t 


care for the pictures 
It i broaden ng 
Why it ? 


not try it? 
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SCENTED 
GARDEN 
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Madonna Lilies 
(Lilium candidum) 


The Sweet-smelling 
Narcissus 


WO or three hundred years ago ably concerned with the beauty only of the 
people cared, I believe, more for scent flowers. 
than show in their gardens. It is true In very many gardens one often discovers 


that aromatic 


as medicines, and therefore very extensively the flowers and the vegetables. Though 
grown, but, quite apart from their useful- this better than nothing at all, it is very 
ness, their scents and perfumes were appre- incomplete, because only such things are 
ciated to a much higher degree then than grown as are useful in ‘the kitchen mint, 
they are appreciated to-day. In the Two parsley, sage, pot marjoram, common 
Noble Kinsmen we find more than a hint thyme, lemon thyme, and, sometimes, 
that this was the case. camomile and horehound. 

Eumta: “This garden hath a world of But, all the same, these things have scent, 
pleasure in it! What flower is this? ” strong and distinct, and they would form 
~ Servant: ‘*°Tis called narcissus, madam.” 1e basis of a little garden of pe rfume. The 

Emilia fe7¢t the pleasure quite as much as mints alone are a_ great and _ powerful 
she saw it. Th nah he evidently knew family, though the only one grown in the 
little about flowers, she was quite alive to linary kitchen garden is the spearmint. 
the delicious scents of the There it is certainly use 
garden in which she found we ful, for it makes imma 
herself, and noticed im + ture lamb more palatable 
mediately one of the most |> and digestible ; 4 grown 
exquisitely scented blos i] i @ ith its numerous rela- 
soms ol all, equalled pel | | , tions, and allowed to 
haps only by Madonna [ flower, it assumes its real 
lilies, mS | piace in the garden ot 

But t to-d ay, whe n it hap scents. Its relations are 
pens that one has to make just as delightful as itself; 
a choice between scent there is the horse-mint, 
and beauty for the garden, sometimes called the white 
it is generally beauty that woolly mint, found in 
Wins the dav. The choice waste places that have 
is Involuntary with most never suffered under the 
people, but it is none the hand of a drainage con 
less certain. “One of the tractor; there is the much 
most delightful gardens” less common round-leaved 
nearly always means “one mint, with slender spikes 
of the prettiest gardens.” of flowers and an exceed- 
No matter what descrip- ingly strong and aromati 
live term is used with re- scent; there is the hairy 
lerence to a_ delightful The yellow ey “eae blos- eg mint, whose whorls of lilac 
garden, it is almost he irl peti o the soatenne ee flow oa hrive’ bes il 
. ’ ‘ ain come out in late summer. @. : CATV t in 


leaves and flowers were in use 
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wet, low-lying spots near streams and 
rivers; corn or field mint has also lilac 
flowers, and the scent is often so strong 
as to be unpleasant; the  purple-tinted 
water mint is altogether delightful, and 
its cooling fragrance on a hot day on the 
river is always welcome, Pennyroyal is 
Mentha pulegium, the Latin name denot 
ing one of its chief uses, In many ways 
it is quite different from the other mints; it 
grows close to the ground and has prostrate 
stems and purple flowers and a delightful 
scent and taste. During Elizabeth’s reign 
we know, from that ancient gardener 
Gerard, that pennyroyal grew “wilde in 
the Common near London, called Miles 
End, about the holes and ponds thereof in 
many places, from whence poore women 
bring plentie to sell in London markets.” 
They sold it to sailors, who with it 
made their water fit for drinking when 
at sea; they sold it to people who 
made it into a tea, with which they 
cured giddiness and fainting; and they used 
it in decoctions fer gout. 


Mints 
Mints belong to the Labiates, and to the 
same tribe belongs cat-mint. This is found 


wild amongst hedge plants and on waste 
ground, and it makes a splendid carpet for 
part of the scented garden But it should 
not be under shade; it needs plenty of 
light, air, and sun, for part of the day at 
least. It has a queer, pleasant smell, 
especially when bruised; its flowers are 
white, but much speckled with bluish red 
Cats are supposed to be very fond of it, 
either because of its value as a food or a 
medicine, or because of its smell. Its popu- 
lar name bears out this idea, just as we 
have bee-nettle, bird-cherry, chickweed, 
duckweed All the same, I 


yoosegrass, 
personally have never seen a cat go near 
my bed of cat-mint, though I have often 
read that cats will roll on it, intoxicated by 
what they consider the delicious scent of 
the bruised leaves. There must certainly be 
a great divergence of taste amongst cats, for 
the French call it Aerhbe aux chats, and in 
the old physic garden at Chelsea it thrives, 
it is said, because :t is protected from the 
cats of the neighbourhood 

One last word about our scented mints 
and all their relations in the Labiate tribe. 
Not a single one has any injurious property; 
their perfume is fragrant, aromatic and of 


a stimulating nature; they are wholesome 


and pleasant as condiments andor herbs: 


some of them, such 

peppermint, are extens 
cines, and long ago, 

churches were strewn 

the mint, when trodde1 
one of the dearest and 
perfumes, 


Bitter Herbs 

A handful of bitter 
links with the past—sl 
the garden. Rue, 
camomile and_ horeho 
Camomile is perhaps th 
so many good propert 


varied. Together with 





as pennyroyal and 
ively used in medi 
when the floors cf 
with lragrant herbs, 
1 undert Ot, diffused 


most precious of all 


herbs—imperishable 
10uld find places 

wormwood, tansy, 
und are the chief, 
e most useful; it has 
ies and they are so 


cat-mint and thyme 


it may be planted in wide spaces among 


the stones on a flaggec 
in this way it does not 
it grows close to the 
green, and thrives wl 
grow No effort shoul 


| pathway Treat 


flower so freely, but 


1e Tre grass WwW ll not 


1 
d b made to cult 


vate it, or possibly its valuabl medicinal 


properties will escape 
the centre of the cu 
gathers into its small 


magic of the medicine <¢ 


cultivation the white fi 


whelm this golden magi 


prettiness and slight 

useless, for the white fl 
So go forth to waste 
gather your camomil 
in various spots in_ the 
purposes. Plant it in 


and remember that 


4 camomile bed, 


The more it is trodd 


enread °° 
pread 


The Bitter with th 


Plant it also amons 
sweet-scented plants 
belief that camomile 
physician and_ healed 
giving streneth to the 
a healthy atmosphk re 


they still use the fl 


pt ybably the folk in rem 


do the same thing | 
village rs also smoke 
asthma, and those wh 
nerves and nightmare 
flower-head, sweetened 
drank it hot when they 
Horehound has an 

and used to be made 
especially in Norfolk 


keeps its place solely 


stranee and strong 


cle of white florets 
compa most of the 
rf the Id, but 1¢ 
re pread and ove 
ic, and, except for it 
en e flower is then 
re no ten 
heat ) es ) 
V 1 then plant 
rae | Val 
the { i pa \ 
i re it will 
e Sweet 
st the other herbs and 
to ‘ n the 
r plan 





n 2 
Y ( ] \ 1 | 
1 n ] id t 
j : , 
» wel ) ed wit 
mad tea of the 
\ ney, and 
wer to bh ] 
! hitterne 
ip or beer 
} ) F yard n t 
ol t of its 
( t n many 

































































1.—Cowslips, stolen from the pastures 
in the autumn, to be planted in the 
wild part of the scented garden. 

2.—Pale greenish-yellow Primroses 
amongst grass. 


3.—Both leaves and flowers of the 
American Currant are very fragrant. 








7.—There is fragrance in the morning 
and evening from Honeysuckle 
blossoms, but not so much when 
the sun shines on them. 


4.— Yarrow, or Milfoil, with a peculiar 
aromatic scent in its leaves, from 
which tea and tobacco may be made. 

5.—Almond- scented blossoms of the 8—The graceful, blue, wiry-stemmed 
Bindweed, or Field Convolvulus. Harebell. 

6.—The huge white head of thecommon 9.—Sweet, spring-flowering Lilacs. 
Onion makesan attractive show and 
exhales a wholesome perfume. 
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people would assert was only a very dis- 
agreeable odour), and greyish-green 
Sometimes, also, its purple flowers 
are sufficiently large and distinctive to be 
considered attractive, if not beautiful. 
rhere is a white horehound, too, that should 
not be forgotten; the whole of this plant 
used to be considered medicinally valuable. 
Che leaves were boiled and made into an 
yintment for wounds; a syrup was made 
from the plant for coughs, and another 
valuable remedy was an infusion made by 
boiling the leaves and adding honey and 
ginger. Leaves of yarrow and milfoil were 
used in the same 


its 


leaves. 


way. 


Picturesque and Historic 

Tansy, another bitter plant, that has 
many old associations with bygone days, 
takes up rather a large space in the garden, 
but it must not be left out. With care its 
golden buttons may be made quite pic- 
turesque in the background. Long years 
ago tansy puddings were always eaten ; 
Easter. A fish diet, Easter and tansy pu 
dings were connected by some idea that is 
not now very clear. 

Rue and wormwood are great and benefi 
cent air purifiers, and should always have 
their place amongst our scented 
aromatic herbs. Aiso, they are the bitterest 


it 
] 
1 


and 


herbs known Wormwood has a_ world 
wide reputation because it is grown in 
France in enormous quantities for the 
manufacture of absinthe Rue (Ruta 
graveolens) has a splendid tonic smell that 
makes one understand at once how it was 


that its leaves and stems were once scattered 
over the floor of the Old Bailey to kill off 
noxious insects and to keep the air pure 
In the garden it is delightful for both 
and scent, and a big mass of it should b 
grown. Keep it carefully cut back, and let 
the sun reach it. The small irritating flies 
that come around on warm autumn evenings 
will keep away from the rue, and, if you 
rub your hands with the small 
leaves, they will keep aw 
Still another homely use 
plant: it will cure 
Midges will avoid 


ommon onion. 


ep 
igh 


, blue-green 
ay from you, too. 
has this shrubby 

in chickens 
flowers of the 





croup 
also the 


A very curious feature 
and 
that 


while 


1S with re gard to 1 


ue 


many other strong] 
children 


most 


\ 


scented plants 


K¢ ifs 


naturally 
peopl 
sense o 
as that of taste, spoiled 
tion, 


perfume, 
it. The 
smell, as well 


grown e detest 


latter have had the f 


by too much civiliza- 
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The Lavenders 
There are plenty of flower and leaf 
however, 
number of 
children and 
ciate them 
instance, the lavenders. 


fumes, 


me 
+} + P 

tnat apy] eTeat 
though it 
folk 


tol 
Chere 


people, 





out-of-door wl 


intensely. 


most 
Three sorts sl} 


10U 


be grown: the narrow-leaved Lavandu 
spica, the bush lavender (L. vera), and 
Spanish lavender, L. stoechas, out of w1 
the oil is distilled, in its native unt 


by hanging the plant head downwar 


a bottle in the sun, 


Another hardy and valuable plant is 
southernwood, garde-robe as the F 
call it, because it keeps moths away 
their wardrobes. It needs a great amount 


of careful pruning to make it presenta 
in a small herb garden, but 
and grey 
defects. 

A deli 


leaves counter] 





1€ Santolina, 


ghtful evergreen 
French lavender. Its 
foliage never fails all through 
In the warm, autumn twilight, 
linger over it on thei1 

small, biting insects that 
other parts of the ordinary garden 
the 





bushy, grey 


the wint 
ho igh 


bed, | | 


+ 


to 
oiten 


way 


swarm 


come neat santolina. 
Balm 
leaves and tall stems fade and dis 


el 
tne 


often almost an evergreen 


IS 
appt ] T 

winter, but its rt on 

crinkly 

tut 


tiny, 
Small 


should be grown in places 


leave reapp Febru 





f th 


or S tl rooted »} 


be occasionally trodden mn, yr, thou 

too much traf 
the lemor t tl 

when touched is most « 

Such fragrant little woodland 


1} 
yiue 


will not bear 


green leaves 


’ 


ps, , wiry 


stemmed 


primroses must all 
garden, 
And then there i 


rr wall to be 





onsik 
of judgment is need 
satisfactory hedge, but whatever else it con 
it 
white and purple 


part] ? 
and 


1 
BL 


tains must 
currant bushes of 
Philade Iphus cor 
And it will be 
ft various 


Iragrant 


climbers planted 


tall 


+} 
tne 


are 


bushes Honevysuck yn 


now ] y +} 
na eed ( 


common b 


hone ysuckle there 


Wiil bD¢ 


at the same me 











ow Our Music 
rew Up 


HAVE already discussed what we call 
“shape ” in music, the moulds into which 

the composer pours his musical thought, 
the “forms ” he uses. 

And I have also discussed the colours he 
employs to decorate his shapes, his palette 
being the modern Orchestra. 

And now I a little about the 
Composers themselves, the composers of all 


wish to say 


ages, noting the developments they grad- 
ually introduced, so at last giving us our 


music of to-day. 


Melody and Harmony 

had his court musicians. 
of it. I have as yet seen no 
reference to the finding of any musical in- 
struments in his tomb; but full 
list of found is published we may 
see in it a reference to flutes or trumpets, 


Tutankhamen 
We may be sure 


when the 


objec ts 


or drums or some simple stringed instru 
ments. At all ¢ like all 


in all ages, Tutankhamen, we may be sure, 


vents, monarchs 


had his court music. If it could be played 
to-day, however, it might interest us little, 
for to us it would appear very simple and 
For one thing, it would cer- 


Oale 


very crude. 


tainly be purely me , 1.e. it would con- 


sist of only 
tune, with no chords. 

It is recall the fact that the 
very idea of harmony is so recent, and so 


one line of notes, merely a 
amazing to 


entirely European. It appears to us to be 
obvious that if two or more people are 
singing together they may greatly add to 


the interest of their performance by singing 
different lines of 
choir we do not 


Thus in a church 
altos, 
to sing in “unison,” but 
to sing in HARMONY, the separate lines of 


music 


notes. 
expect sopranos, 


tenors and basses 


being, of course, so written for them 
that all 
chords,’ 


by the compose! four lines merge 


into a series of “ which sound beau- 
tiful to the listener. 

This art of Harmony dates back no far- 
ther than about the seventh century, and, 
indeed, was only very experimentally prac 
tised until about the beginning of the 
hitteenth century. 


Remember that the ancient melodic type 
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of music stiil persists, even in civilised 
The Plain Song of the churches is 
one example of it. Here choir and con- 
gregation all join in the same melody, and 
though the organist may add an accompani- 
ment in chords, this is a mere concession to 
the expectations of our harmony-accustomed 
ears, and has no sanction beyond that. 
Similarly the Folk Songs of our country- 


Europe. 


Recent musical 
fashion has brought them out of the bar 
parlour into the concert and has 
added “accompaniments ”; but 
here again is a concession. 


side are purely melodic. 


room, 
harmonic 
These Folk 
Songs were composed (if the word may be 
used) as purely melodic music. 

The practice of Harmony seems to have 
grown up in the church, and the sort of 
Harmony used was for long that sort which 
we call COUNTERPOINT; that is, the sort of 
music in which every voice has a good tune, 
The dis- 
Harmony and Counte1 
point may be explained by an illustration. 
An ordinary hymn tune is in Harmony, A 
“Messiah ” chorus is in Harmony, too, but 
is also in Counterpoint. In the Hymn Tune 
the four voices produce suitable chords, but 


one which it can enjoy singing. 


tinction between 


as a rule, only one of them (the Soprano) 
Handel 


chorus the voices also produce chords, but 


has a real tune to sing. In the 


cach voice has an interesting tune to sing. 

Thus Counterpoint is 
but Harmony is not 
point. 


Harmony, 
necessarily Counter- 


always 


Madrigals and Masses 
The first 
is that in which 


period of modern music 


wast 
eTeat 


the early experiments in 


Counterpoint had been brought to perfec- 
tion. It was, in this country, the age of 
Queen Elizabeth and Charles I; and our 


own writers, such as Byrd, and Weelkes, and 
Morley, and Wilbye Gibbons, 
beautiful MADRIGALS (the secular part-songs 
of the day) and beautiful CHurcH Music, 
all in the contrapuntal style. 

\broad there 
of this music, such as Palestrina, in Italy, 
and Vittoria, in Spain. 


and wrote 


were also famous composers 
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Whilst the art of unaccompanied choral 
song was thus brought to perfection, the 
art of Solo Song was also highly cultivated, 
such Dowland, in this 
country, wrote beautiful SONGS with accom- 


and composers as 
paniment for the Lute (an instrument some- 
thing like the Mandoline in the 
strings of which were plucked). 

And at the same time the art of writing 
KEYBOARD MUSIC up. The 
Keyboard instruments of the day were the 
Virginals (an early form of Harpsichord, 
and the precursor of the modern Pianoforte) 
and, of course, the Organ. 

The first composers to write artistic music 
for these instruments the English 
Elizabethans, such as some of those already 
mentioned, and others like Dr. John Bull 
and Giles Farnaby. 


shape, 


Was growing 


were 


Operas and Oratorios 

Before the Madrigal period was ended 
there arose, in Italy, a school of composers 
who wanted to use a more dramatic style. 
They brought into existence plays set to 
music, called OPrRAS, and quasi-dramatic 
works for use in church, called ORATORIOS. 

A great deal of the work they did was not 
in Counterpoint, for they set their dialogue 
for single voices, supported by chords on 
some instrument or instruments, i.e. a 
Melody, one very much in a speaking style 
inied by instrumental 
is called RECITATIVE. 
approximately that of 


of music, was accomp: 
Harmony. This style 
Take the date 1600 as 
the beginning of this style. 
Fugues and Suites 

The next great period is that of Purcell 
and (a little later) Bach and Handel. Pur- 
cell and Handel wrote operas, but, though 
the Recitative style was continued and de- 
the works 


veloped, the choruses of were 


now written in a very elaborate Counter- 
point, forming, at the same time, a some 
what different kind of Harmony from that 
of the last period, since, in writing the 
accompaniments of the Recitative, com 
posers had made a fresh study of chords, 
as chords, and so come to take a different 


view of harmony. 
Many of these choruses were in the form 
of the 


they 


FUGUE, i.e. (a were highly 
“contrapuntal,” each voice having its own 
beautiful line of melody, and (/), in addi 


tion, they were developed out of some tiny 


germ of tune, called a “ Subject,’ which was 
given out first by one voice and then by all 
the others in turn. 





A great many Fugues were also written 
for the domestic keyboard instruments, the 
Harpsichord and the Clavichord, and for 
the the 
Organ; and to this day Bach’s Fugues re- 


ecclesiastical keyboard instrument, 


main the greatest ever written. 


In addition to Fugues, a great deal of 
instrumental music was written in the form 
of SUITES, i.e. strings of pieces so designed 
as to succeed one another acceptably. These 


pieces were mostly in the style of 


Various 
dances, such as the stately Sarabande, th 


courtly Minuet, or the lively Ji 


e 
or Gigue 


Handel and 


The Suites of Purcell, of 
(especially) of Bach are a great deal played 
to-day. Indeed, they have lately entered 


upon a fresh period, of popularity. 


Sonatas and Symphonies 


The next great period is that of the 
SONATA. A Sonata is merely an outgrowth 
of the Suite, in which the dance style is 
almost abandoned (except for the frequent 
retention of the Minuet as one of the se 
tions, or “ Movements” as they are called 

Most String Trios and Quartets, etc., 
are merely Sonatas for three or four 
Stringed Instruments, as the case may be. 
A Piano Trio or a Piano Quartet is a 
Sonata for Piano plus two Stringed Instru 
ments or three Stringed Instruments. 

A SYMPHONY is a Sonata for full orchestra. 
One of Bach’s sons, Emanuel Bach, did a 
great deal to devel 2) all these forms of the 
Sonata, and, following him, Haydn, Mozart 
and, greatest of all, Beethoven hose nine 
symphonies are famous. 

Note these dates Rough! speaking 
Bach and Handel were active f 1700 to 
1750. Roughly speaking, Haydn, Moza 
and Beethoven were active from 1750 to 
1825. 

The ORCHESTRA, which was a mere chan 
collection of instruments in the days of 
Byrd and Palestrina, and which, therefore, 
interested them hardly at all, had by the 
days of Handel and Bach been greatly 
proved, but only reached anything like 
modern standard of variety and efficien 
with Haydn, Mozart ind Beethoven 
These three composers also wrote much fine 
Chamber Music (i.e. String Quartets, etc 
Mozart and Gluck carried Opera much 
further than the composers of the previous 
period 


I 


The Romantic Composers 

In 

a good deal of what 
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observed 
* Roman- 
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ticism,” an emphasis not merely upon 
beauty of form, but also upon warmth of 
emotion. 

Schubert (contemporary with Beethoven), 
in his Symphonies and Piano Works, 
Chamber Music, etc., carried this further, 
and so did Weber in his Operas. Chen 
came Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin 
(all born about 15810). Schumann and 
Chopin, especially, were thorough roman- 
tics. With them depth of feeling became 
much more important than beauty of form, 
though, of course, their music had this, 
too. 

Play on the piano a piano-piece of Mozart 
and one of Schumann or Chopin, and you 
will realise at once what the words 
“Classic ” and “Romantic ” mean. 


Wagner, Brahms and Liszt 

Wagner was born about the same date as 
the three composers just mentioned (in 1813, 
to be exact), but lived longer than they. 
I have put him into a “period ” to him- 
self, because he wiote, for the most part, 
not Instrumental Music or Solo Songs o1 
Chamber Music, as they did, but Operas, 
now developed by him into something more 
elaborate and more definitely dramatic, 
which he, therefore, called by a new name 
Music DRAMA, 

His aims were to make this not merely a 
setting to music of a play, but a combina 
tion upon more or less equal terms of al 
the Arts—Poetry, Music, Design, Colour, 
Acting, and so forth. 


He tended, as he developed, to discard 
set Songs, Choruses, etc., and to make an 
Act a continuous thing, unbroken in its 
movement from beginning t 


» end, 

As a help towards this he used “Leading 
Motifs,” i.e. short phrases of music, at 
tached to particular characters of the -vork 
a Siegfried motif, etc.) or to particular 
ideas (a Fire motif, etc.). These he wove 
and re-wove into a musical fabric. 

He also added new instruments to the 
Orchestra, and used the old instruments in 
greater numbers, and thus developed a mcore 
powerful and more varied use of orchestral 
colour. 


~ ——S———~_, ~ 
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The work of Brahms was very distinct 
from that of Wagner. He wrote not Operas, 
but Piano Music, Chamber Music, Sym- 
phonies and Songs. And in them he con- 
tinued the work of Beethoven § and 
Schumann, uninfluenced by his great con- 
temporary, Wagner. 

Thus, in their own day, Wagner and 
Brahms were made (against their wish) into 
the leaders of rival schools, and Wagnerites 
and Brahmsians were, for a time, the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets of the realm of music. 

Liszt belongs also to this period. He 
developed the Tone Poem, a type of orches- 
tral piece in which some literary idea is 
worked out, or the emotions of some actual 
word poem expressed in terms of music. 


The Younger Art 

There for the present I will leave my 
story, for to bring it down to the very music 
of to-day would take more space than I 
would dare to claim in this issue of THE 
QUIVER. You have, from my brief sum- 
mary, realised, I am sure, that the history 
of the Art of Music is the history of a 
course of Evolution: one thing growing 
out of another, and still another out of 
that. 

The curious thing is that our Art of Music 
as we know it to-day is so young. We read 
books that were written thousands of years 
ago, and feel quite at home with them. And 

look at architecture that was constructed, 
say, a couple of thousand years ago, or 
which is modelled upon the architecture of 
so long ago as that, and find in it nothing 
strange 

Literature and architecture, much as we 
have them to-day, are ancient Arts. So 1s 
sculpture. But Music (our modern “ Har- 
monic” music, that is) is a mere stripling, 

part from a little Plain Song in our 
churches, and possibly some of the Folk 
Songs, we hear and perform to-day prac- 
tically no music that is older than the days 
of Shakespeare and Drake. 

There are trees still growing in every 
part of the country that are more ancient 
than the Art of Music, as we understand 
that Art to-day. 
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The Housewife’s 
Toolbox 


ROVIDED a little common sense is 
applied there is nothing very 
difficult about the use of 
tools, and proper knowledge may save many 


mys 


terious or 


a respectable bill from the plumber or job 


bing carpenter. Before the war household 


repairs—a matter of a few shillings only 
could safely be left to these itinerant crafts- 
men, but nowadays the continual cost of re 
placing a broken window-cord or pane, or 
giving the door a new coat of paint, may be 
quite a strain on the family exchequer. 
Every householder, therefore, should not 
only see that he or she is supplied with an 
adequate set of tools, but should also see 
that he or she them. 
I have said “he or she,” as there is no reason 
housewife should not tackle the 
herself without 
sometimes uncertain leisure of the “lord and 
After all, cutting out a dress—a 
would probably tackle without any 


knows how to use 
why the 
problem waiting for the 
master.” 
job she 
dith 


qualms—is a far more ilt operation than 


using a saw or repairing a broken chair leg. 

Complete outfits of toois can be bought, 
but they should in 
Usually these outfits 
good guaranteed tools only, the remainder 
worth ne arly the price 
A much 
outfit gradually, 


eencral be avoided. 


contain one or two 


being rubbish not 
that will have been paid for them. 
better idea is to collect the 
buying one or two additional tools as they 
ambitious work 


may be needed, or as more 


is undertaken. In any case, there is no 
need either for an elaborate or an expensive 
tools. Those which are 
should be trustworthy 


array of secured 


and capable of a long 
and reliable service. 


A certain minimum outfit i of 


course, 


and the choice and use 
\\ ill be desc ribed 
tools which 


absolutely es 
of this 


before passing on to othe 


sential, 
smaller number 
will 


later be found to be indispensable if con 


structive work is undertaken. As a mini 

mum list, therefore, the following might 

well be adopted. Bi he a will be noted, 

have been included, for whitewashing, 

paintin and distempering are operation 

which can be ‘ lead ut quite ¢ ly and 
ce full ly the } I ; 





By 


Bainbridge, 
B.Sc. 


A claw hammer, 
to 1% lb. 
Combination pliers, size 6 in., ete. 


2 


weighing about % lb, 


Screwdrivers. 

A small gimlet. 
( hisels. 

Saw. 
A tw 
Assortment of 





foot rule. 

screws, plugs, nails and 
hinges. 

Rai lplug outfit. 

1 deck scraper. 

A small sash tool (for picture rails, wt 

etc.). 


1 medium-sized 


low - 
paint brush (for large 
surfaces 

A varnish brush. 

A distemper brush. 


Each 


sidered in 


item on this list will now be con 


more detail. 


The Hammer 


The most serviceable pattern in the hous 
is that known as the Kent pattern cla 
hammer. It may be used not only for pul 
ing out nails, but also as a miniature 
bar. 
That chosen should be neither 
light nor too heavy—one and quart 
pounds is a convenient weight—and 


should be nicely balanced, ith the ing 
There will be no dang | 


of the head flying off 


face steel-faced. 


when the obiective 


missed, a frequent or rrence witl | 
amateurs, if the head is clamped strongly to | 
the wooden handle. 


When 
to learn to strike the 


the head, 


using a hammer, the first thin | 
nail fair and square on | 
| 


and at the moment ot impact 


have the hammer at right I ( I iit | 
directions to the nail. Fir tempts 
driving in a nail will probal esult in the 
nail entering the wood at an angle becaust 
this latter condition has not 1 f Lhe 

The handle should not 1] \ ( near the 

head, but the hammer should be held 

the end of the handle, swinging it ht 


hammer itself doe 


o that the 
rk, Phese point are 
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Pliers, etc. 

Spanners will be required for cycle or 
motor work, tightening up nuts and bolts, 
renewing tap washers, etc., but for these 
general uses a to in. or 12 in, Billings ad- 
justable spanner and an ordinary King Dick 
spannet will be quite sufficient. A pair of 
bell pliers, with wire-cutting edges, and a 
pair of pincers, for extracting long nails, 
should also be secured, and two files will 
also be useful, say the half-round taper and 
the three-square. Both have cutting edges 
which can be used against either metal or 


wood. 


Screwdrivers 
At least one screwdriver (London pattern) 
is essential, since screws cannot be put in or 


taken out without its aid. The-size and 
number will depend, of course, on the 
amount of work to be done, and two will 
usually be ample, say © in. and 12 in. in 
length, others being bought as may be 
necessary. 

The Gimlet 

Before a screw can be inserted into a 
piece of wood it is necessary to make a 
small hole in the wood. This small hole 


is usually made with a gimlet, a tool con 
sisting of a handle at right angies to a 

rod, which rod is pointed at the end 
and has a tapering screw thread of variable 
pitch. 


steel 


The size will depend, of course, upon 
the size of the screws used, and two will 
isually found To use, the 
gimlet is pressed vertically against the work 
and the handle rotated. 


be sutticient. 


Chisels 

The most important cutung tool possessed 
by the woodworker is the chisel. This is 
a tool for cutting or paring wood, and not 
for use (or rather abuse) as a screwdriver, 
which will very soon chip its edge. Once 
this occurs the chisel is useless until re 
round, 

The most convenient chisel for gereral 


tise 1s that known as a firmer chisel, and 


4 
will probably be ample as a begin 


ning, others being added to the tool chest 


of the eleven sizes available the in. and 


1, 1n. 


at intervals. 

Care should be exercised when choosing 
the chisels, Insiste nce hould be placed on 
tools of good quality, with the handle ready 
fixed and produced by a reputable firm. 
The be velled end of a good chisel is evenly 
ground and straight, and the whole cf the 


metal is of a uniform colour and texture. 
The handle may be made of boxwood, but an 
ash or beechwood handle is larger than that 
of boxwood, and so gives a firmer grip. ¢ 
For working in deep holes, and cutting 
or paring ac:oss the grain, a variety of the 
above—a long thin paring chisel—is used, 
while mortise chisels, which vary between 
'g in. in. in width, are extra strong, 
and are, as the name implies 


to % 


used for cut- 


ting mortises. 

A hammer must never be used with a 
chisel, and as more force is often required 
than can be given by the hands a mallet 
must be secured. In using the mallet the 
flat side of the chisel bears against the 


finished wood, the sloping edge being to- 
wards the part that is to be cut away (see 
Fig. 6). 

I.xpert use can only come with practice, 
and a beginner is recommended to try her 


skill on scraps of wood until she has ac- 
quired the correct handling. Both hands, 
generally speaking, should be used. The 
left grasps the blade near the cutting edge 
to direct the cut, the right grasps the 
handle; and while helping to direct the 


cut, also supplies the necessary energy. 
When chiselling with the grain the chisel 
should be held at a small angle, to avoid 
danger of digging in, and is simply pro- 
pelled forwards. Paring across the grain, 
the chisel should always be directed towards 


the centre. First work from one side to 
this point, reverse, and repeat from the 
other side, and finally clean and straighten 
up the whole surface. Attempts to cut 


against or up the grain of the wood will 
lead to splits or ragged work, so that paring 
should always be performed downhill, that 
, cutting across and with the grain. 

There is a further variety of chisel, the 


1s 


‘cold ” chisel, which is made entirely of 
steel and which is a very convenient tool 
for cutting holes in brick walls, opening 
packing-cases and the like. With a cold 


chisel a hammer may be used, and to make 
the chisel ild be 


a hole in a brick wall should 


tapped gently with the hammer, at the same 
time being rotated slowly but continuously. 
This ethod 


using the “Rawlplug 


db S 


the 1 recommended when 


is 
and no home 


os outht, the 


” chisel 
should be without a “Rawlplug 


which manifold. 


uses for are 
The Saw 

\ saw will be equl ed fot any work in 
which wood has to be cut; that is to say, 
for al Ost every piece ¢ r \ rh \ enon 
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saw, a small saw with a parallel blade and 
a stiff rib along the back, is useful for its 
particular purpose, but for general use an 
ordinary medium-sized handsaw is better. 
Handsaws vary in length from 20 in. to 
the rip saw, 
which is adapted for cutting timber along 
the grain, and the cross-cut saw, which is 
used for cutting across the grain. If only 
one saw is bought, it should be of the 
cross-cut variety, and care should be taken 


30 in., and are of two kinds; 


to choose one with a comfortable handle, 
allowing an easy grip. 

Do not make hard work of the sawing. It 
is only the down stroke which counts, and 
the weight of the saw itself is almost suffi- 
cient to do the work, the operator merely 
that it takes the right path. So 
many people make sawing a real, and quite 


seeing 


unnecessary, exertion. 
right thumb should be 
along the left-hand side of the handle, with 


the first finger extended along the right- 
hand side. 


When using, the 


First mark the wood where the 
sired, place the left-hand thumb 
against this mark, and make a small notch 


saw cut is d 





in the wood by drawing the saw gently up 
wards once or twice against the thumb. 
Then carry on with the necessary sawing 
action, which is shown in one of the photo 
graphs (Fig. 2). Steady the wood with the 
left hand and left knee, and hold the head 
directly over the saw. This is necessary 
to ensure a straight cut. 


Screws and Nails, etc. 

A small assortment only of the most use 
ful sizes of screws and nails should be kept 
in stock, others being bought as they are 
Where it is immaterial whether 
the heads show or not, French wire rails 


required. 


should be used, and sizes trom one to two 


inches should be available. Brads are more 


dificult to drive straight, as they have a 
very small narrow head; but they are use 
ful, since they can be punched below the 
surface of the wood, the holes filled up with 
They 


should, therefore, always be used when a 


putty, and so remain out of sight. 


neat job is required, and sizes between a 
quartet and two inches should be on hand. 

Roofing felt and Carpets, etc., are held 
down by means of clout nails, which are 


short, with very large heads; and up- 


holstery tacks will be useful when the web 
chairs break. 


A useful selection of wood screws should 


bings of settees and easy 


also be kept, say the following sizes The 


number refers to the thickness of the screw 


% in., No. 0; 3% in., No. 0; % in., No. 1: 
4g in., No. 4; 3% in., No. 6; 34 in., No. 8 
14% in., No. 8; 1% in., No. 8; and 2 in., 
No. 10. 

A few bolts, nuts and washers are also 
useful. These, with the screws and nails, 
should be kept in a suitable box partitioned 
off into compartments. 


Deck Scraper 

The scraper is used for removing old 
wallpaper from walls, and scraping paint 
and floors, etc. A useful shape is shown 


in Fig. 1. 


Brushes 

These were only added to make the list 
complete, and will not, therefore, be con 
sidered in detail. Sash tools and mediun 
sized paint brushes are easily chosen, a1 
the distemper brush should be a 12-inch 


} 


14-inch one, or, as they are called in th 


trade, 8S or 10 ounces, 


Glue Pot, etc. 


There remains the glue pot, which is n 


used nearly so much as it might be. A 
glue pot, as will be seen (F 7), consist 
of an inner and outer vessel. The glue, 
broken into small pieces, is placed in th 
inner pot, covered with ld water, ar 
allowed to soak for twenty-f r hours TI 
outer vessel is then filled h water, tl 
whole placed on a slow ga ( hire, and 
simmered until the glue is completely 
solved. soiling for inv length of t 
darkens the glue and reduces its strength. 
Only good Scotch glue should be used 
This is light in colour, clear and trans 


parent, poorer qualities having a mudd 
When made it should have the 


consistency of thin treacle, 


appearant eS. 


used hot, in a warm roo! Apply thinl) 
but evenly and thoroughly, to the two 


faces, and squeeze out all air bubbles and 


surplus glue. The ultimate strength of the 
join depends upon the closeness of conti 

A small vice, such as that in use in Fis 
is a desirable addition to the home work 


shop, as in this case it 
small 


which it can be remove 


one clamping on to a table, ft 


1 when not required 


Care of Tools and Brushes 


} 


So far as possible all tool 


hould be ke pt 


in view. \ rack such as that shown in 
Fig. . 83, therefore, the best method 
keeping tools, and IS @€asl 1 ade, but 

! ] = 
Ooniy possible when a room, Ys orne!l 
1 room, can be reserved entirely as aw 
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1~—A few paint brushes of good useful sizes, and a paint scraper, 2.— Showing 





how to use a saw correctly 


3.—An excellent rack for keeping tools in order. 4 and S$.—Showing the right and the wrong way of 


hammering a nail. 6.—A mallet, nof a hammer, should be used with a chisel. 
1646 





7.—The ever-useful glue pot. 
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room. A chest must be used if a rack is not 
possible, a suitable size being 3 feet by'1 
feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches high, with a 
shallow tray fitting into the top and resting 
on supports. Different screws and _ nails, 
hammer and on, are kept in compart- 
ments of this tray, small racks round the 
sides underneath the tray housing pliers, 
screwdrivers, etc., large articles, such as the 
vice, oil stone, etc., being accommodated in 
the 


t 


so 


centre space. 

Tools should be rubbed over occasionally 
with a little boiled linseed oil, to prevent 
rusting. 

Brushes should never be left in paint at 
the end of a day’s work. True, this keeps 
them pliant, but at the same time it loosens 
bristles. They should, therefore, 
taken out of the paint, cleaned, and kept in 
linseed oil until required ag if it 
likely to before they 
again requisitioned, the brushes should be 


bf 


the be 


again; o1 is 
be some time are 
well washed in turpentine and then stored 
dry. 

Good work is impossible with blunt tools. 
An wide should, 
therefore, be bought, and sweet oil or olive 
oil, to which little 
added, should kept 
“agent.” 


> 


oil-stone about 2 inches 


has been 
bottle 


a 


be 


parathn 
in a as 
To sharpen a chisel (or the blade of a 
plane), the stone should be turned towards 
the operator, and the chisel rubbed along 
the face of the at a slightly steeper 
than the } The held in 
the right hand, with the first finger above, 
bearing down firm and square, with the 
fingers of the left hand near the edge of the 
tool. This will : 
but the pressure will have produced a tiny 
ragged the (flat) side. 
by turning the chisel flat 


stone 


angle evel, tool i 


s 


give a clean, sharp edge, 


edge on opposite 
This 
on its back and giving it a few light rubs 
along the stone, finishing off with a few 
strokes on a piece of leather. 


is removed 


For More Ambitious Work 
When 


more ambitious and 


PRACTICAL HOME-MAKING 


constructive 





work is taken in hand, additions will hay 
to be made to the tool-chest. 
brace and bits, plane, tenon and keyhok 


Spokeshave, 


saws, and soldering implements will all b 
required. 


The spokeshave—for smoothing curved 
sutfaces—is easy to manipulate, and the 
brace and bit (used for making lh 
through wood, cutting depressions so that 


screws may lie flush, etc.) is not dif 

The brace consists of a cranked metal bar. 
one end provided with ‘ 
hold the bit, the othe 


wooden head. This head 


‘chuck jaws ” 
with 


is grasped by the 


left hand, the right grasping the crank, th 
brace being held vertical rr occasiona 
horizontal). Then, pressing firmly with 1 
left hand, the brace is rotated by the right 
so that the bit bores its wavy into the wood 
Twist bits can be used in any direction ¢ 
the grain, centre-bits only for boring a 
the rain, 

\  14-ounce soldering-iron = should 
secured. A larger size will be too heavy, 
and a less weighty one will not retain tl 
heat suthciently long. A pair of tinmar 
shears is also useful. 

A plane is used to take the rough surf 
off wood as it comes from the wood yard, 
or, it may be, to produce a1 Iding. Fe 
the first operation only a small smoothir 
plane is necessary. This has two irons, 
larger cutting blade, and a aller bre 
iron, which curls the shavings out o ! 
way. ss 

The plane must be “set ” before it can 
used. Unless the cutting blade projects 
little bevond the sole of the plane, it 
viously will not cut at all On the othe 
hand, if it projects too tat will cut 
thick, uneven shaving In the first « 
the uppel end of the blade should be tappe 
gently, keeping the cutting edge paral 
with the sole; and in the second, the t 
of the plane should be given a sharp t 
near the end. This may dislodge the 1 
but in this case readjusting Ss 
matter. 








“The Dark Kitchen,” 





Next Month’s articles will deal with 


and “Spring Cleaning” 


“Baby's Layette” 
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Fifty Pounds for a Gir 
Leaving School 


Malcolm 


By Joan 


HE time when a girl first leaves school 
the really important 
She bids good-bye 


for good is one of 

periods in her life. 
to childish things and takes her place in the 
world as a responsible being. No longer is 
her day carefully planned and mapped out 
No longer is there constantly at 
refer in all 
Time must be utilised 
to meet the new circumstances, and responsi- 


for her. 


hand someone to whom to 


moments of doubt. 


bilities must be shouldered more or less 


single handed. 


The Problem of Dress 

One of the greatest of these is the problem 
of dress. Hitherto has 
neatly packed trunk of carefully tabulated 


each term seen a 


clothes. So many of this and so many of 
that, and responsibility has ended where 
packing has begun. Now there is to be 
faced the disquieting fact that when hair 


goes up skirts must come down, and what 
was serviceable for the schoolgirl is impos 
sible for the jeune fille. 

The 


on what 


wise mother, as a rule, gives hints 


not to discard, but she leaves the 


choice of fresh clothes entirely to the girl 


for so does character and individuality come 


into its own. She may take her daughtet1 


to a_ fashionable place and—if her own 


’ 


taste in dress is irreproachable—point out 


the well-dressed woman for the edification 


f the young mind; but this is but an in 


troduction, as it were, to the more serious 


task that lies in actual selection. 
It is usual to allow the ‘debutante” a 
lump sum with which to blossom forth. 


Fifty pounds would be a fair figure, and the 
problem to be faced would be how and on 
what to divide it 


One would take it that as far as under 
Wear went there would be a more or less 
substantial foundation to work on. What 


would be required would be more “dressy’ 
sets that would be needed with the first even 
ny dress, Of . girl 
with hei and had the time, he 


' "igs 
‘ingerie bill would be considerably reduced 


course, if a were clevet 


nee dle, 


—limited, in fact, to the price of materials ; 
but this is not always possible, especially 
where a girl goes straight into business. 

In buying underwear, it is generally more 
convenient with the 
another. 
trimmings and open-work medallions 


to buy in “sets,” i.e. 


various garments to match ont 


Lace 


should be passed over when possible foi 


hand-embroidery or drawn-thread work, 
which gives infinitely better wear and is 
less trouble to launder. Coloured ribbons 
should always be guaranteed washable 


crépe-de-Chine ribbon wears well and is 


more easily ironed. Simple styles should be 
than the 


a tired and bedraggled 


favoured rathe1 more tussy modes, 


which soon get 


appearance, 


Sleeping Suits 


Now that Shetland “woollies” are so in 
favour, delightfully soft and fine hand- 
knitted sleeping suits can be bought as 


cheaply as 14s. each. These can be worn in 
winter under nightgowns, and dispense with 
the necessity of expensive winter flannels. 
Finest Shetland hand-knitted 


at 4s. Od. ; long cosy 


spencers, too, 

vests at 7s. Od. are an 
7 

most 

beautifully and long outwear the machine- 


excellent investment wash 


; 


as they 


warmth they give in pro- 


made copies. Che 
portion to their weight is extraordinary. 
The 


plainest of plain stockings 


schoolgirl will probably have the 


(though there are 


girls nowadays who unwisely consider arti- 
ficial silk smarter! Three pairs of real 
silk stockings at about 8s. 11d. to 12s. 11d. 


a pair should be bought to wear with het 


evening and smartest afternoon dresses 


Shoe Ss, too, will show a decided change of 
The strongest of the old school shoes 


kept fo 
three 


stvle. 
may be bad weather or country 


wear, and new pairs bought One 


la é court 


shoe for indoot 


smart suede o 


wear (costing about 35s.) One well-cut and 


serviceable walking pair, to wear with a 
‘| hese can be of 
bu kleless toc 


an American- 


tailor-inade fine box-calf, 


with a fashionable plain, 


cap and one instep strap, or 
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shaped low-heeled, two-leather shoe, so 
popular at the moment. About 45s. to 5os. 
should be spent on these, for to last a long 
time and retain their shape they must be 
really good shoes. Cheap shoes rarely pay, 
and, as in other things, it pays to go to a 
house with a good name when purchasing 
footwear. 

A general utility shoe of black patent 
leather, with some original buckle or strap, 
that could be used for afternoon or evening, 
indoor or outdoor, as occasion demands, can 
be bought for 35s. to 4os. After some months’ 
wear these shoes can then in their turn be 
and a 
pair bought to replace them as best. 


relegated to second-best wear new 


Business or Home Dress 
The type of dress required for a young 


girl would, of course, be greatly influenced 
by the life she intended to lead. For in- 


stance, a girl who was going into business 
would require fewer afternoon frocks and 
light-coloured frocks than a girl who was 


staying at home and seeing her friends fairly 
frequently. For the former I should 
gest a good coat frock in either navy blue, 
black or gaberdine ort and 
dainty collar and cuffs that could be re- 
moved as often as required, for this would 
help to lighten the severity of the dress. 


sug- 


brown 


serge, 


For the latter two or three simple little 
house frocks would be sufficient. A darker, 
more practical one for morning wear, and 


for the afternoons crépe-de-Chine or one of 
the many silk and wool fabrics now on the 
market. If these dresses are simply made, 
and do not lean towards any of the more 
violent freaks of fashion, they will stand the 
test of 


alterations. 


several seasons with slight 


only 


Leaving a good margin for 


accessories, etc., eight guineas could safely 
be put aside to cover the cost of the dresses. 


There would be sure to be one or two “old 


frocks” that could be 
for morning 


‘re-hashed” and worn 
wear. Two evening dresses 
Cac h could be 
One a little dance frock, the othe 
a more severe and simple type that would 
do for a restaurant ot 

For both business 


cut tailor-made is a 


round about five guineas 


bought 


theatre wear. 
and home girl a well 
and should 
be taken as the rock foundation of the ward 
robe. Worn with different blouses, 


waistcoats or 


necessity, 


jumpers, 


jerseys, 1t may be changed a 
dozen times, and will meet almost any dav 


time emergency. A 


well-cut one is 
tial, and to obtain this at least six guineas 
should be paid. 


essen 


A simple straight line is 


preferable, and a quiet colour rather than 
a striking one. 

A warm winter coat is always a problem, 
and some girls hesitate between a fur and a 
coat, preferring the former ; 
A fur is a 
and cosy, but it is a luxury more than a 


this is a mis 


take. great asset and is warm 


necessity, and a smart shower-proof all-wool 


coat should come first—this is an expensive 
item, but once bought may, like an umbrella 
and a mackintosh, last for many years with 


reasonable care. Anything from £7 to £1 


will be necessary for the coat, and for the 
mackintosh 3 guineas. For a strong um 
brella, 18s. or £1. Things like umbrellas 


may be picked up much more cheaply in 
the sales, but as in all accessories, it is 
a mistake to buy a cheap article because it 
is cheap. 

Handkerchiefs, gloves, 
be eked out as long as possible with the 
aid of the old 
from the pocket-money as necessary. 


Quality should come first. 
ribbons, et¢ 


-, Must 


adding one 


n 


stock n 


by « 
The Handling of Money 


Girls 
have the handling of their own dress allow 


should be taught as soon as they 


ance, the importance of proper care for a 


their clothes. Of course, they have learnt 
that in their schooldays on a small scale 
but now they should be made to realise th 
half the battle of dressing well on a small 
income is not only the care of the clothes 


that they are but the care of th 
garments still in their 
Shoes, tor 


a night without properly fitted trees in thet 


wearing, 
wardrobes 
instance, should never be elt 
Never to wear the same pair two days run 


ning is a motto many girls could take 


heart with advantage. 
All tailor-mades should have _ prope! 


hangers to keep them in shape when not 
use. Nothing ruins a tailor-made—in fa 
any outer garment—more than to be left 
carelessly lving about, if only for a night 
Coats with fur collars, or any fur, she 
be covered with a piece of tissue papel 
which rest half a dozen moth balls. If! 
up the moth balls should be stitched int 
little bags and hung up with the furs 
Evening dresses should a/ways have laye! 
of tissue paper in and between them, and 
hats should have paper stuffed lightly in 
their crowns Chis ' vuund vel 
laborious and tiresome, but once done and 
everything kept in its allotted place, 


does not take 


night and morning, and adds 1 


longevity of the clothes. 
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Christmas in the Sahara 


Y DEAR READERS,—For the past 
month I have been travelling about, 
and I must begin with an apology 
to all those who had to wait for the ac- 
knowledgment of their kind letters which 
followed me south to Biskra, on the edge 
of the desert. I 
possible, but mails were very long on the 


answered them as soon as 
way. Well, I am just home again, and no 
such irregularities will occur again for a 
considerable time to come. 

After a holiday in Italy three years ago 
I gave description of it in these 
columns in the hope that it might interest 
readers and be of use to those contemplating 


some 


a similar tour, and many wrote to say that 
it pleased them. As my recent travels have 
led me into far less known ways, there seems 
even more justification for giving a short 
account of them, and I hope that again it 
may prove acceptable. 

Looking back, it seems quite wonderful 
that into twenty-six than 
weeks—it should be possible to pack 
many and such interesting experiences ; 


days less four 

sO 
but 
I shall not waste time and space in general- 
izing, but try to begin at the beginning and 
§0 straight on to the end. 

We left London six davs before Christmas, 
crossing from Dover to Calais and thence 
by night train to Mar eilles, arriving there 
It was my first 
acquaintance with noisy. bustling Marseilles, 
and the unkind mistral, that coldest and 


the follow ing morning. 
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Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 











keenest of winds, gave us an icy greeting. 
But there was bright sunshine, and it was 
invigorating to climb to the heights of Notre 
Dame de la Garde and overlook the great 
town and the fine harbour, amusing to be 
abroad again and note the thousand and 
one sights and sounds that were new to us. 
We had about forty-eight hours there, and 
then boarded the boat for Algiers. 

I am not going to pretend that the next 
twenty-nine hours were enjoyable. They 
were distinctly unpleasant. We were two 
hours late, and my landing on African soil 
was not all that I had pictured it. Not that 
I anything but to have 
reached it, but there was a lack of buoyancy ! 


was overjoyed 
However, a motor drive up the steep streets 
to the hotel, with 
glimpses of the lights and the bay below, 
did something to revive me, and a good 
night did the rest. 


past palms and cacti 


We made a very early start next morning 
for Constantine. And a truly wonderful 
journey it was. I had seen ghostly forms of 
Arabs and dark folk in fezes in the darkness 
on our arrival, but when, looking out of the 
hotel omnibus as it rattled us to the station, 
I beheld turbaned riders in 
scarlet burnouses galloping downhill behind 


two gorgeous 
us, | began to rub my eyes and ask myself 
whether it could really be true. Although 
Algeria south geographically, the 
native life is purely Oriental, and I was to 


is due 
learn that the passing from West to East 
exceeds one’s wildest dreams in interest and 
enchantment. 

I think it would be difficult to find 
varied conditions than those we met during 
that Palm 
trees, cacti, herds of goats, orange trees and 
butterflies in brilliant sunshine were our vor- 


more 


twelve hours’ train journey. 


’ 
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tion for some time after we left Algiers. 
\t one bought from a 
little boy who had picked them in a neigh- 
bouring grove which we could see from the 


station we oranges 


train—there is a great charm in receiving 
an orange on a stalk with leaves. 
Then we climbed to gorges and green-clad 
hills, with snow mountains magnificently 
piled beyond them. And then gradually we 
passed the peaks and emerged on to a snowy 
plateau that seemed to have no end. It 
was Christmas Eve, and we arrived at Con- 
stantine in wintry conditions that probably, 
we reflected, far surpassed the muggy damp- 
ness that usually arrives in England at that 
season. 

Our thoughts flew homewards more than 
once as we sped onwards, and I can assure 


green 


you that it added greatly to my enjoyment 
and contentment to know that through the 
generosity of the Helpers I had been able 
before leaving to send out numbers of gifts 
that would make all the difference between 
yoy and sadness in many poor homes. 

Our glimpse of Constantine, built on the 
sides of immense gorges, provoked our in- 
terest and admiration; but we had little time 
to explore it, for we were off again at dawn 


next day on the final stage of our journey. 


For some way there was the same snowy 
plateau, and then gradually the scene 
changed; the land became greener, then 


brown and rocky. A camel loomed out of 
the mist. We must be nearing the desert. 
A little later we drew up at a sunny little 
station, El Kantara, in the shadow of a 
chain of towering, rugged mountains. And 
then came perhaps the most striking ex- 
perience of the whole tour. Through a huge 
cleft in the chain the train wound its way, 
and to our wonder, immediately on the other 
looked down on 
to thousands upon thousands of serried palm 
trees—the Kantara—and the 
desert stretching away and beyond. On the 
other side of the Aurés Mountains we had 
left the rest the world and winter too; 
it seemed suddenly degrees hotter. Camels 
we passed and Bedouin encamp- 


side of the mountains, we 


oasis of El 
th 
of 


in numbers 
ments, until there was a cry of more palm 
Biskra. 


trees, and we reached our goal 


The Land of the Date 

I had found the animated and picture sque 
Arabs at the wayside stations and 
in the fields on the journey most atresting, 


Biskra I 


groups ot 


market at 


but by the native was 
quite enthralled. I only wish that words 
could conjure up before your eyes the scene 


as I recall it. Of course I had 
vaguely connected the familiar oblong boy 
of dates in the grocer’s shop with waving 
palm trees, but of any exact 
origin I must plead ignorance. 
into it 


alway S 


details of thei 
At Biskra 
Not only 
it a great centre of production itself tli 
sO We only 
saw a bunch or two left on the trees her 
and there—but from outlying oases com 
caravans of 
dates to be sold in the 


the date comes own. 


harvest is gathered in October, 


countless camels laden wit} 


date market or ex 
changed for soap or grain. So in the sur 
baked market the dates are piled up in shin 
ing pyramids or in huge sacks, 
bargaining 

I nevet 


and 


squatting, eagerly white-robe 
Arabs do their deals. 


Europeans in the native market. From dates 


saw any other 
we can pass to grain and to the gay fn 
market and on to the 
bread and every other imaginable 
here and there a native restaurant—an Arab 


busy little 


ware, and 


cooking Savoury looking beans over a littl 
stove and serving them to his customers 
and so to the native shops, not very pr 


tentious either, with bare-footed men work- 
ing British sewing-machines outside, pro 


tected by a charm in the form of a larg 


flannel hand sewn on to heet, said 
be the hand of Fati Moha ( 
daughter. Just outside the market there 


a large crowd, and we come upon thi 
formance of a snake charmer to the 


paniment of a haunting little pipe and 
tomtom, 

supreme hour at 5 
roots one in e tl SC! 


Sunset is the 
From its flat 
circle of mountains, one half fl 
a marvellous light, the other an inten 
the dim distances of the desert totl 


purple; 
south; oases: the flaming, melting < 


. 


of the sky, the palm trees black against 


the white domes and cupolas; and n a 
figure high up on the minaret of th 
—the muezzin calling, callin he faitl 
to prayer. 

IN n is 


The Arab’s belief in the 
que stioning to-day as it was 1,300 yeal 
He learns it by heart in the he 
chants it in the mosque. 
women is pres ribed by it. The are vellé 
and rarely go out except to the cemeter! 


which are their rallying-places. More be: 
tiful, however, than our terrible bla 
horsed hearse is the simple bi yvered 1 
a bright pall, carried by fow kK 


bearers and followed by the friends 


chanting 
and the womenfolk and childret the acaa 
In a mud house in a mud age amongst 
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palms he lived: he sleeps still amongst 
palms with a little mud slab at his head. 
The Arab seems to me to have the gift of 
doing things with a quite unconscious grace 
and beauty. He walks magnificently, and 
throws his burnous over his shoulder with a 
elorious gesture. The blind beggar and the 
boy leading him have an _ extraordinary 
charm. The rainbow-coloured little girls 
with flying, ankleted feet are irresistible ; 
so is the broadly smiling boy bootblack with 
his fez and his “Good morning, Mister 
lady.”’ 

We spent the days at Biskra in wandering 
about the native streets and the market, 
and visiting by car or wotture other oases, 
some famous hot springs, and rolling sand 
dunes where our Arab guide advised us to 
walk without our shoes—a_ delightful 
sensation. 

At one of the oases, Sidi Okba, we saw 
the oldest mosque in Africa, and we were 
lucky in being there on a Friday, the Mo- 
hammedan Sabbath, and in seeing through 
a window at the back of the mosque the 
celebration of the Great Prayer. 

We were also asked whilst there whether 
we would like to see a native house, and, 
of course, we eagerly act epted. The tour of 
inspection did not take long. There was 
one room, on the floor of which a woman 
crouched over a fire of sticks on which she 
was cooking some turnip soup. There was a 
hole in the roof, through which the smoke 
was not altogether successfully making its 
Way. The gentle man of the house showed 
us the dish in which the soup was to be 
served—all eat out of the one dish. There 
was no furniture whatever except a bed with 
a bright coverlet. We clambered up some 
steps on to a roof where two kids lived and 
fed. Our host told us with some pride that 
he had two wives—the soup-maker and 
another who was withan uncle—and a large 
family, to two representatives of which we 
were introduced. The squalor of the native 
quarters is really almost unimaginable. 

We were also lucky in seeing a mirage 
while at Biskra, for January is not the 
stillest month, and wind is fatal to mirage. 
We saw the dances of the Almées. We fell 
completely under the spell of the camel. 
It is surprising how soon one accepts a 
group of camels lying in the roadway be 
neath one’s bedroom window. One day we 
mounted two, and _ realized from those 
heights for the first time the beauty of the 
uninterruy ed orange groves on the other 
side of the mud walls of Old Biskra. 


Farther into the Desert 

We penetrated by train still farther south 
to Touggourt, beyond which the railway 
does not run. The sand of the desert lies 
thick around the little station. The market 
place, much more open than that of Biskra, 
is extremely attractive; so is the network 
of covered streets which runs like a rabbit 
Warren on one side of the town. In fact, 
Touggourt really excels Biskra in intcrest, 
for it is more entirely native, and also, of 
course, it is much farther in the desert; 
but it has not the beauty of Biskra’s 
mountains. From Touggourt we went by 
“caterpillar” car right out into the sand 
dunes: no words can describe the beauty of 
the colours of sand and sky, glowing pink 
We also went to 
lemacin and a neighbouring mosque, and 


and soft, dazzling blue. 


so back to Biskra, examining on the way 
one of the artesian wells to which the date 
palm owes its irrigation and consequent 
prosperity. 

We took the same route back to England, 
and on the way from Biskra to Constantine 
fitted in a visit of some hours to Timgad to 
see the wonderful Roman ruins. It is a 
Pompeii on a small scale, set amongst 
snow-covered mountains, and it is intensely 
interesting. 

And now I look out on to plane trees 
instead of mimosa and palm-trees, and on to 
But the doors 
of the past can be unlocked at will, and 


omnibuses instead of camels. 


the wonderful scenes can come forth again : 
I have greatly added to my wealth of 


memories. 


Success of the Fire Fund 

I am sure my kind helpers will be in 
dulgent and understand that it must take 
me a week or two to pick up all the 
threads. 
give a detailed statement with regard to 
the Fire Fund, but I am delighted t 
announce that 


Ll am unable until next month to 


] 


donations have flowed in 
generously, and I am, in consequence, 
keeping the grates filled during the cold 
weather. My usual lists of anonymous and 
other correspondents are also unavoidably 
held over until April. 
best thanks to all for their splendid and 


In the meantime, my 


much appreciated help. 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 

Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 


or any other title, in order to assist 
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Problem 
Pages 


Too Much Together 
N considering the many marriage tangles 


which I am asked to try to straighten 

out, I am often struck with the fact that 
modern couples are either too much or too 
little together. 

“Eva,” for instance, writes to me as fol 
lows: 

“T wonder if anyone has ever discovered 
a remedy for dullness of marriage. I try 
to make my home attractive and cheerful, 
and my husband always comes back to it 
intending to make me happy, yet somehow 
neither of us is happy. We always spend all 
the time possible with each other, because 
we believe that the best of modern marriage 
is its companionship; yet our marriage 1s 
not the vital, happy relationship I imagined 
it would be.” 

And is it not this 
marriage there is certainly not enough con 
trast. I 


easy to see why? In 
that no husband 
and wife should “spend all the time possible 
together with each other.” 


strongly believe 
In every friend 
ship between a man and a woman, or even 
between two men and between two women, 
there should be an exchange of new interests 
and the contribution ot tre sh ideas. People 


who are always together become in the end 


so much alike that it is litthe wonder that 
they bore each other. All the while they 
are merely expressing eat h other's ideas. 


To get any sense of proportion in life, to be 
able to balance one’s joys and one’s sorrows, 
one must mix with other people, know what 
they are doing and feeling 
individual 


have 
hobbies and interests if one is to 
be fresh and interesting 


one must 


to those with whom 


one is living. If dull it is be 


marriage 1s 


cause people who are married make it dull 
> «t +14 co marriace > 

In the first few veat f marriage, when 

there are babies and small children with 


pressing demands upon a woman's time, she 
has not the opportunity for as much contact 


with the outside world as a man Sut an 


imaginative, interesting woman 


arranges 
altogether 
interests outside her home. | 


somehow not to lose touch with 


would much 
rather see a young wite enjoy her dancine 
once or twice a week 


while her husband 


A Second Marriage—Bad Temper 
—A Question of Health 


By Barbara Dane 


plays golf than find them always about 
ot ther, doing exactly the same thing at 
same time, week in, week out, all the y 


round, 

Some married couples would be all tl 
happier if they could be mpulsorily sepa 
while. 


ated for a Coming together agair 


they would learn, I think, to adjust tl 


relationship more happily and intelligently 
The moment a man or woman loses ing 
viduality, that moment he r she becor 
uninteresting—with the possibility of turnin 
what can be the most lovely relations} 
the world into something d ~ oa >% 


puts it, and so uninterestin 


A Second Marriage 


“My father is marrying for the secon 
time,” writes “A. £2.” “I a Ww neal 
thirty-five and have kept | se for him f 
the last fifteen years Che ady wl 
father is going to marry has said that s 
hopes that her coming will not mak« 
difierence in our home, and alt! I 
not want to leave the surroundir l 
cannot quite accept her view of the atte! 
I have a small income and could live ¢ 
where. What do you advis Should I st 
at home and make the best of it, or lea 


at any rate, for a time 


It would be bette: Vol I \ \ 
would find it difficult, surely. to hand ov 
the reins to someone else, na, I 
youl step mother \ ild exe t r 
tress of the house Mort 1 thir 
would be kindet to vour fathe1 nd to } 
second wife to give ther the hance to beg 
their married life alon en 
most generous goodwill it is ext linar 
dithcult for a step-da vh s 1 
longer a child to adapt herself to a se 
marriage, and as you have sma ncome 
you are not obliged, as so many women are, 
to stay at home in circumstances in whicl 
you would be much better 

It is difficult for you, I know, and there 
must be sadness in leavin he house wl 
has been your home for so ne and wl 
holds so many cherished 1 I thin! 
however, you will find happin ur. tl 
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fortify yoursel] 
or Babys sake! 


HE mother who wisely determines to breast-feed her 
little one is conferring an untold blessing upon her 
for 





child’s future health. 
The value of “Ovaltine” 
expectant and nursing mothers 
pure 


(4) af 
9 3 
8 Both before and after the birth 9 
9 of the baby it is advisable to c 
add “ Ovaltine” to a mother’s lies in the fact that it is 8 
8 daily dietary. Doctors, nurses concentrated nourishment made 9 
5 and mothers in ever-increasing easy of digestion. Prepared Q 
9 numbers are daily testifying from ripe barley malt, rich rs 
8 to the unique properties of creamy milk and fresh eggs, S 
7 “Ovaltine” for ensuring an with a cocoa flavouring. One g 
(3 ample supply of rich milk and cup of “ Ovaltine” contains more c 
8 in safeguarding the health of nourishment than 12 cups of beef ref 
9 the mother. extract, or 3 eggs. 5 
re) = 9 
\\' c = Ss 
\ O VALT ve 
9 ae TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE & 
ce) = S 
re) : 9 
° ; & 
% Enables Mothers to Breast Feed their Babies $ 
% Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6. gS 
% It is economical to purchase the larger sized tins. is 
9 A. WANDER, Ltd., LONDON, E.C.1 o 
» ye 









cn (P 
> QI y. . 
4f ‘“OVALTINE y OVALTINE 
CHOCOLATE II RUSKS 
‘= More appetising, 
Ie and 















Children—and adults 

too—-will enjoy this easily digested 

most delicious and much more nourish- 
ing than ordinary 


very nourishing food- 
rusks or biscuits. 
Price 2/6 per tin 
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sweet. 
Price 1/3 per pk. 





















» .< BELGRAVE | 
hw CHOCOLATE 


A refined choco- 












late for refined 
tastes,Belgrave is 
“perfectly plain, 
plainly perfect.” 
Get a packet 





to-day. 


YS aN Neapolitan 
r \ Packets 

3d., 6d. 
< Zk & 1/- 








The New Patent 


LIA SOUND DISCS ||| GREY 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 


HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 











lasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 2c 

HEAR fortable. Worn monthswithout removal. HINDES 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free HAIR TINT 
THE R, A, WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 tints grey or faded hair 
any natural shade de- 
sired — brown, dark- 





brown, light-brown, or 


SOCIETY FOR THE A SSISTANCE OF black. It is permanent 











and washable, has no 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES Geeane, ops dase, ont 
burn the*hair. It is 
Under Royal Patronage. used by over a million 
people. Medical certificate accompanies each 
AN APPEAL WITH THANKFULNESS. bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 
\ “ ire ‘ ‘ 2/6 the Flask, or direct, stating shade required, 
Dear Frienps,—The money received this from 
Christmas has been simply wonderful, and HINDES, Ltd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 

















from all parts of the world. The poor Ladies 
have been remembered in every way, and my 
heart overflows with gratitude to those who 
have given so liberally and perchance by acts 
of self-denial. Many hearts have been filled 
with happiness and with thanksgiving to you 
all through God, who put it into your hearts 
to remember them. Please continue your good 
work during 1924, for the poor Ladies need 
coal and money for rents, etc., all the year 
round, not only at Christmas. There is much 
cold weather before us, and coal will be 
needed for the old and feeble to keep them 
warm, and for those who have to earn their 
daily bread with fingers stiff and cold. 

I shall be most grateful to receive donations, 
and thank you for all your kindness in the 
past. Wishing you, kind friends, a happy 
New Year. 

Edith Smaliwood, Hon, Sec., Lancaster House, Malvern 





C. BRANDAUER & C0.'S 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


These Series of 
Fone Write a 
Smoothly asa 
Lead Pencil 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Sp€cial Process 


Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 
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If out of Stock, send 104d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 




















thought that you are doing all you can to 
sive your father happiness in his second 
give } 


marriage. 


The Old Maid 

I am surprised that you should take the 
view of marriage that was accepted fifty 
years ago, but which was relinquished long 
since by all who think clearly. I think I 
have often said in these pages that marriage 
may be the most perfect relationship on this 
earth. 
that in actual fact it rarely is, though I am 
sufficiently hopeful to believe that married 
people understand each other better to-day 
than they did, and they will go on under- 
standing each other better in future. But I 
am very sure that I have never said any- 


The correspondence I receive shows 


thing to make you think I have a “sneaking 
sense of pity for the old maid Indeed, 
that is not so. Among my friends are many 
unmarried women living happy, full lives, 
with hosts of men and women friends, doing 
They 
bear no resemblance to your picture of em 


useful work and giving joy to many. 


bittered women living narrow lives because 
no men them. “Old 
maids,” because they are less hampered with 


have ever loved 
immediate ties and prejudices, often make 
the best know that it is not 
only through marriage that one is able to 
find the beauty and warmth and happiness 
of life. 


friends; they 


And again, many an unmarried woman, 
with deep mother love in her heart, finds 
some little lonely child to love, so that her 
maternal instincts are not wasted, but util 
ized to the full. Do not believe that you 
cannot live fully without 
a mistake 


marriage; it is 
which so 
which I 


many women used to 
thought 


days was almost non-existent, 


make, but that in these 


A Question of Health 

If doctors have ordered your husband to a 
warmer finds himself able 
to get a position in South Africa, I wonder 
that you hesitate to gO. Surely the loss of 


your home, the sacrifice of a good position, 


climate, and he 


and even the fact that you must leave yout 
children at school in England ought not to 
appear to you to be more important than 
your husband’s health. 
as this it 


In a question such 
seems to me that the 
You must not consider 
one material advantage against another, but 


answer 1s 
perfectly obvious. 
one material advantage against your hus 
band’s health. 
definite 


Having asked a doctor fora 


verdict, it is foolish to question it 





PROBLEM PAGES 





simply because it is not what you expected 
or precisely what you desired. 


Teaching Dancing 

A correspondent asks me if it is true that 
there is a fortune to be made in teaching 

Well, perhaps there is. I 
know. I do know, that the 
dancing teachers with whom I am person- 
ally acquainted do no more than make a 
comfortable living out of their work, and 
there are many who do not even do that. 
When a new dance step suddenly becomes 
popular teachers are busy; but there are 
many 


dancing. don’t 


however, 


slack weeks, and in summer, when 
most people are playing tennis, dancing les- 
sons while the rent of a studio 
must be paid, and classes held for those who 
want them, whether they are well attended 
or not. 


dec rease, 


Competition is very keen, and a 
teacher must have a gift for teaching, which 
is very different from merely having a gift 
for dancing. 


A Story of Adoption 

Here is one of the most tragic stories 
which have ever come to me. I give it in 
my correspondent’s own words: 

“T wonder if I might utter one word of 
warning to those of your readers who are 
thinking of adopting a baby. Three 
adoption suddenly became 
fashionable, I decided to adopt a baby. My 
husband and I felt that we only needed a 
child to make our happiness complete. So 
we adopted a child of a year old, and in 
the little time that it was with us we learned 
to love the little 
learned to 
entirely as 


years 
when 


ror" 
ago, 


boy, as I am sure he 
We brought him up 
own child, and had made 


love us. 
our 


many plans for his future. Then, utterly 
unexpectedly, the child’s mother claimed 
him, and because there is no law of 


adoption in England we had to give him up. 
The mother had married, and was well-off, 
and now able to support her child, and so 
we had to let the darling go. 
not think that argument against 
adoption, but as so many childless couples 
to-day of 
I think they ought to know 


Please do 
this is an 
seem to be thinking adoptil 

that 
no agreement between them and the adopted 
child’s parent can be maintained in law if 
child back, and is a 
fit and proper person to be its guardian.” 


children 


the mother wishes the 


I sympathize whole heartedly with this 


Perhaps the moral of it all 
is that in adopting a child it is safer to take 


correspondent. 


some orphan with no near relatives likely 


Sol 
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to make a claim later on. 
dent gives one tragic 
There 


and that is when people who have adopted 


My correspon- 
side of the adoption 


question. is, however, another side, 


a child tire of their trust I know of one 
instance of a child taken from an institu 
tion by wealthy people, accustomed to a 


luxurious way of living, and then sent back 


to the institution because the poor little 
thing had disappointed its adopters. That 
is why such institutions as Dr. Barnardo's 


1s 


It 


ragic, indeed, that any parental love should 


Homes are not in favour of adoption. 


be wasted, but perhaps even now my corre 


spondent may, as | have suggested in these 
this another , find 
child ot adopted, 
benefit by her love of children and her 


month to reader 


pages 


some who, short being 
may 


generous impulses. 


Secret Engagements 

I don’t know that it is such a desperately 
serious thing to have a 
“Mary.” the 


young people who wi 


ecret v 


engagement, 


Sut what is object of it? Two 
h for a time to keep 
their romance to themselves may be engaged 
secretly, But I 


should be rather suspicious of a man some 


and no harm is done. 
years older than yourself who asks you not 
to let parents know that 
gaged to him. If he is not in a position to 


be able to ask you openly to marry him, he 


your you are en 


ought not to ask you at all. It is rather 
degrading to love, I think, to be afraid to 
admit it, and I have not very great hopes 
of the success of a marriage to which the 
prelude was an engagement which the man 


wished to keep secret, but which the woman 
desired to declare. 


A Church Wedding 


\ man who is going to be married shortly 


writes to me as follows: 


“Both my fiancée and myself wish to be 
married in a registrar’s office, but both her 
people and my people are strongly against 


it. It is not that we are either of us against 
the religious ceremony, but we both dislike 
the fuss of a semi-fashionable wed ling, and 


would do anything almost to avoid it.” 


Well, is there not a compromise in the 
quiet church wedding? If it would hurt 
your relations were you married without the 
church ceremony and you yourselves are 
church-goers, why not arrange with your 
clergyman to have an early morning wed 
ding with no guests 1 thoroughly sym 
pathize with you in your wish not to have 
a fashionable wedding: you certainly have 





the right to begin your married life in the 
way which seems to you to be best, but a) 


] 


office marriage has always struck me as a 


rather crude and chilly business, and one 


would imagine that church-goers would pre 


fer to have the marriage performed in 
church if it could be done wit yut tus If 
that is your attitude I should arrangs 
matters with your clergyman and tell your 


friends as nicely as possible, that although 


you appreciate their good wishes you ar¢ 
anxious to have a quiet wedding with no 
one present but a few intimate friends and 


relations. 


Bad Temper 
This is a very difficult problem to decide. 


3ad temper has wrecked many a marriage 





although it is undoubtedly 

of the most lovable people are 
controllable of temper rhe 
spondent who writes to me about 


bursts 
this adds 
“TI do truly love the man I hav 
But I 


has a 


promised 


to afraid for 


am 


marry. my 


He 


without any apparent caus« 


| 
happ 


ness. temper which is arousé 


and which fora 
rnable I 7 


automatically dis 


almost 
that it 


simply because we are married, and 


time 
not 


iS ung 


ve 
know will 


appeat 





yet it would seem very ut nerous an 
cowardly to postpone Ol I in- 
definite ly, or to give uy} the ide tits ply 
because of this one failing in an otherwise 
most attractive character I don’t knov 
what to do I have thought about it so 
mue h Pie ase do he Ip mie 

Would it not be po sil ie, »> to spe ik, to 
put the man on probation Could you 1 
discuss the matter with him quite frankh 
tell him that you are willing to wait a year 
and that if at the end of that time he has 
managed to get his temper under control 
you will marry him. If | loves you he 
will make the effort, and will probably 
ceed But I share your fears for a mat 
riage made at the presen me ithout 
such test It might be helpful, too, 11 
could get your fiancé to consult one of 
doctors who spe ialize n } h the y, 
and who can -often trace ch eccentricities 
to some cause unperceived by othe ind so 
remove it. It require the yatience of a 
saint to endure bad temper cheerfully and 


without making the angry 


lover the chance to overcome ] hould 
hesitate to marry him knowin ow easil 
my marriage might be ‘ | ’ 

ire which ought to be ov me before 








































They Long im —_- Time 


Enticing as no other food can be, Puffed Rice and 
Puffed Wheat bring the children readily to the 
supper table, 

Think of it. Two great cereal foods which have 
nourished nations for centuries, cooked by a 
wonderful new method which makes them even 
more nourishing than ever. 


No Cooking—No Trouble 
You buy Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat all ready 
to eat—alone, or with milk or cream, 


Very very easy to digest—therefore ideal for supper, 
particularly for growing children—these two foods 
are as convenient as they are beneficial. Your 
‘grocer has them. 


Ready to serve 


“Puffed Puffed 
| Yy Rice d” Wheat 


t/// The foods shot from guns 


The children will be very interested in the wonderful 
story of how rice and wheat are shot from guns. 
See it on the packets. 


Guaranteed by 
QUAKER OATS, Ltd., London, E.C.2 



































PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 





may be greatly IM- 
PROVED by just a 
touch of “LA-ROLA 
ROSE BLOOM,” which 
gives a perfectly natural 
tint to the cheeks. No 
one can tell it is artihcial 
It gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes !/- 




















LA-ROLA protects the Complexion. 


Every complexion, no matter 
how good it may be, needs a 
soothing emollient tonic to 
keep it in tone and with that 
glow of vitality so much ad- 
mired and coveted. 





(as pre-war) 


is a never-failing preservative of good looks. 
Regularly used it keeps the skin and com- 
plexion in that state of perfect health which is 
able to withstand all changes of weather. Use 
La-rola on face and hands to keep them soft, 
smooth and beautiful. 

From all Chemists, in bottles, 1/6. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 


























SIMPERIAL HOTEL: 
= RUSSELL LONDON : 


7 SQUARE 77/9 


@ 1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water. 
BSEGRERCRETSHSHEFBKRERESSRBRRERS 





5 Bath and Breakfast from ... 


‘ ° ” 

e ‘Pylitna” Powders 
(harmless) taken in a little warm 
milk or water remove the causes 
& speedily cure or prevent attack 
M.D. mn “ Actflar more quickly 
andefficunt tan usual treatment.” 

Utall Chemists or Pylitna, Farringdon 

are caused by internal dis Rd., London, E.C., 

rders which cannot be 29 and 5- box, 
corrected by external re The Cost is hing for a Cure, and 





medies. they will Cure. 
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Goes 

twice as far 

as most other baking powders and 
is therefore more economical. 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread, cakes, pastry, puddings 
and pies lighter. more digestible 
and so delightfully 
appetizing. 














OURNVILLE CocoA 





HOW TO MAKE DELICIOUS DRINKING CHOCOLATE 
WITH BOURNVILLE COCOA 

For a large cup put into a saucepan a level dessert-spoonful of 

Cocoa and an equal amount of sugar (or more to taste) with 

half a cup of water. When BOILING add half a cup of cold 

milk BOIL again for one minute. 


Whisk, and serve hot. 














See the annie (Cadbury on every piece of Chocolate. 




















o Save Time and Labour 


Readers’ Ideas 


N my January number I offered £5 for 
the best labour-saving. My 
readers have responded very well to my 


idea on 


appeal ; my only difficulty has been to deter- 
mine which is the best hint sent in. 

After going through the post cards from 
mv readers several times I have come to 
the conclusion that it would not be fair to 
award the whole prize to any one of the 


entries: as readers will see 


for themselves, 


it is almost impossible 


to say which, if any 
is “the best.” I 


divided up 


’ 
have 
accordingly 
the prize between the 
first ten 
below, and cheques tor 


entries given 


ios. have been sent to 
the writers. 


Method 


My idea of the secret 
of making work 
and more pleasant is to 
have ‘* Method.” 


casie! 


Early Rising.—An hour 
in the morning is worth 
two in the evening 

Order. A place for 
everything, and every 
thing in its place 

Have a time-table for 
each day and stick to it 

‘ rk cheertully. If 
possible, use labour-sav 
ing appliances and _ live 
Im a modern house 


Mrs. Haicu (Southport) 


Stil Again 


Method ! 

The best labour-save1 sme 
is ‘“* Method.” A good WO LABOUR- 
second is, * Don't SAVERS 
Dawdle. 

I run an eight-roomed 1 Lighting a fire by 
house for five people gas. This usefu] 
single-handed, including appliance can be 
vashing, baking, dress obtained from any 
making for our two chil gas company for 
dren, yet after midday about 6s. 
there is never any work i 
os 3 = 
lelt to do. After rising 
at 7.30 ( qu Thei 

‘ 30, I work juickly 2. Theinvaluable vac 
anc Systematically till 


é uum sweeper. 
12.30, and after the mid- 


50 


- 


















day dinner washing-up has been done the rest 
of the day is free in which to rest, read, shop, 
sew, or visit friends. Every room is spic and 
span, and the whole house in splendid order. 

With Afethod there is no need whatever in 
ordinary circumstances for a woman to be 
*‘hard at it” all day long, but without Method 
the house is in a muddle and the work never 
done. 

Like the advertisement, 


‘it is the daily dose 
that does it,’ and 


given systematic and 

methodical care a house is easy to keep clean. 
Mrs. D. APPLEBY 

(Doncaster). 


Abolish the 
™ Kitchen Shelves 


‘ A Dish Cupboard 
with broad shelves and 
doors saves endless 
labour, for all kitchen 
shelves can be dis 
pensed with. Kitchen 
shelves are mostly in- 
accessible, and only 
reached by climbing 
on to a chair. Besides, 
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the dishes on them, not generally in use, have 
to be taken down continually to be washed and 
put back again, whereas the enclosed cupboard 
keeps them free from dust, and gives the kitchen 
a tidier appearance.—Miss C. BORLAND 
(Lanarkshire). 


For Washing-Up 


I have found by experience the job of ‘‘ wash 
ing-up ” greatly eased by racks for not only 
plates and dishes, but cups and saucers and 
jugs. Wash in a bowl of soapy hot water, then 
plunge into a bowl of cold water and place on 
rack over draining board. The things dry 
glossy and bright, and tea towels are saved both 
in wear and washing. Time and labour is saved 
also.—Miss E. B. Hoskins (Bexhill-on-Sea). 


[Readers will see that I have followed this 
idea myself in my house. By the way, should 
the dishes be rinsed in fot or cold water? 
Opinions differ. Perhaps other readers will 
give their views. | 


Cover the Hot-water Cylinder 


The best labour-saving—and money-saving ! 
device that we adopted was to make the hot- 
water cylinder into a kind of thermos by wrapping 
four thicknesses of felt tightly all over it. By 
this means we can dispense with the kitchen 
fire as soon as the midday meal is cooked, and 
yet the water is perfectly hot for washing-up 
during the afternoon and evening, and for 
baths, etc., the following morning. We thus 
save the labour of attending to the fire for half 
the day and do away with the necessity for the 
early lighting of the kitchen fire-——Mtss_ Luip- 
TROTT (Teignmouth) 

[This is excellent—but it 
of the hot-water cylinder to 
cupboard, does it not? } 


prevents the use 
warm the airing 


A Tip for Washing Day 


If handkerchiefs, small mats, collars, and 
other small articles are spread out after washing 
on a large towel and fastened with small pins, 
the towel may be pegged on to the line very 
quickly. This plan saves much time, takes up 
less line space, makes it easy to take in 
the washed articles if the weather turns wet. 
Mrs. W. Stmmons (Hemsworth). 


and also 


That Brass Work 


To save constant labour in cleaning brasses: 

Have outdoor bell, handle, and name-plate 
bronzed (your local ironmonger will do _ it). 
Paint taps in wash-tubs, boiler, etc., with 
aluminium paint. Brush over brass ornaments 
(after they have been well cleaned) with an in 
expensive lacquer, and they will 
tarnished for months. Paint all window sash 
lifters with enamel to match woodwork.—MiIss 
J. ID. MacGILLivray (Edinburgh). 


keep un 


Hints for Blinds 


Buy a card of rust-proof dress studs and sew 
one part on the end of the blind and the other 
on the lace. <As lace gets dirty very quickly, 
and requires more washing than the blind, it 
is quite easy to take off and put on again if 
connected with these studs. It is so much quicker 


than having to pick off and sew it on again 
when washed.--Miss A. BURNETT (Dublin) 


For White Enamelled Surfaces 


If when white paint or enamel has been 
cleaned it is polished with a good furnitur 
polish, it will be found to remain clean very 
much longer. 

After cleaning brass, rub it over with a cloth 
on which there is a small quantity of vaselins 
This lessens the brilliance only slightly, whik 
it also protects it from weather conditions 
Mrs. Fk. BarHam (London, N.) 


Two Hints that have been Tried 


To save starching curtains, table-cloths, etc., 
put one tablespoonful of methylated spirit to a 
gallon of rinsing water. This will make th 
clothes quite stiff enough, help to keep then 
white, and give them a nice gloss when irone 

A hint that will keep your doorstep in g 
condition for some weeks. 
of well-powdered glue in ha 
water. Add about four ounces of pow: 
ing, stirring this well in; put in a teasp 
of salt, add a little water if too thick, allow th 
mixture to cool, apply with a brush.—Mks. | 
NICHOLSON (Windlesham) 


dissolve two ounces 
pint of b 


lere 


I 
lf a 








Casserole Cooking 


Casserole cooking is a_ grea’ labour-sa 
Casseroles do away with dirty pans, and a 
they can be brought to table also do aw wit 
large dishes. This simplifies the washing 

If an oven is not available, then casseroles « 
be placed in a large fish pan of boiling water 
and cooked over a gas-ring. Qne can cont 
meat and vegetables, the other a milk pudding 
and as only a small amount of gas is needed 
to keep the water boiling this is a great saving 


of gas or fuel.—A. Towers (Thornton Heat} 


Blackleading Grates 


The irksome duty of blackleadi grat 
be lightened by this method 

Into a wide-mouthed ir empty one pen 
packet of blacklead and four neces of furnit 
polish. Mix together and apply the mixture t 
stove or grates. Polish with brush and _ finis! 
with velvet pad. Grates treated in this wa 
will retain a glossy surface for at least a fot 
night, only needing a dry dust each day.—Mk 
J. CuLparD Murray (Edinburgh) 

Three Things 

1. Buy every kind of labour-saving applhiat 
that is of value, and whet ‘ have got tl 
things use them. Get a mop and pail for was 
ing floors and steps, a polisher with a long 
handle, a vacuum cleaner, stainless cutlet 
porcelain taps and fittings, gas-fires (except 
the living-room), electric light and an electri 
iron 

2 Hlave a system Whe have a W 
able system, stick to it, but not ride it 
death No one can wot t vst 
you because it all depend tl é 
family. Make the little om help It 
put away their own toys, | } and cloth 


t 
3. Keep cheerful, and try to find joy in 
work.—-Mrs. E. M. Macrar (Glasgow). 
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MEN are supposed to be helpless creatures 

when left to their own devices. But give 
them a packet of Hudson’s Soap and they soon 
knock the stuffing out of a washing-up job. 
No grease is proof for an instant against Hudson’s 
and hot water. Even egg stains and hardened 
mustard are easily outwiled. Every woman 
ought to introduce her husband or brother (or 
both) to Hudson’s for washing-up. It makes the 
job so simple that, even when she’s there to do it 
herself, she can easily leave it to the clumsy sex. 


For washing clothes—for cleaning 
home—for cleaning paint surfaces. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverroot, West Bromwich AND Lonpon. 
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Zags 

For Bachelors and Grass Widowers too 
































Boys will be boys 
and often girls will, too— 


Children are always attracted by water—if it’s in the form 
of a pool or a puddle. Protect their health—keep them 
free from chills by having their boots and shoes soled with 
“ Dri-ped ”—the super leather for soles. “ Dri-ped”’ ensures 
absolutely dry feet for twice as long as ordinary sole leather, 
because it is guaranteed waterproof and double wearing. 


You, too, will appreciate the economy and comfort of 
“Dri-ped”’ Soled Footwear. Obtainable in all styles and 
sizes for men, women and children at footwear dealers 
everywhere. It pays to insist on having “ Dri-ped”’ soles— 
firmly refuse all substitutes. 


In case of difficulty write to Dri-ped, Ltd., Bolton, Lanes. 


CAUTION—AIl “ Dri-ped” Soled Footwear bears 
the word “Dri-ped” in the famous “ Dri-ped” 
purple diamond, stamped every few inches on each 
sole. Look for the diamonds when you buy; firmly 
refuse substitutes. 4 ana 





Always insist on having 


DRI-PED 5OL 


@ THE SUPER LEATHER FOR SOLES 


DOUBLE-WEAR BOOTS & SHOES 


Iiways insist on having “ Dri-ped” guaranteed double-awear repairs 
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By Jj. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


No. 3.—The Great Plague and the Great Fire 


RANCE’S fair face still bears the ugly 
Yet, if all too slowly, 

the marks are disappearing. Soon all 
will be gone, save only the graves. Rheims, 


scars of war. 


\rras, Lens: these cities live again. We 
who revisit them—we who last saw them 
with war in their midst—marvel at the 
change already wrought. 

So will the traveller marvel a few years 


hence in Tokyo and Yokohama. 
A force mightier than that of high ex- 
these cities of 


plosives has lately wasted 


Japan. But man who, by his indomitable 
perseverance, can repair the ravages of 
modern war—will he admit defeat even to 


Nature ? 

A new and greater Tokyo will soon arise, 
phenix-like, from the ashes of the old, a 
new and greater Yokohama. The immensity 
of the disaster at first appalled, but hope 
already has overcome despair. 


A Blessing in Disguise 

Barely two and a half centuries ago a 
disaster even more immense swept down on 
London—a dual disaster. In 1665 came the 
Great Plague. In 1666 came the Great Fire. 
Plague and fire them 
London, apparently, to desolation and ruin. 


between brought 
Yet these things are now described as 
They did not hinder the city’s 
growth, we are told: they helped it. The 
plague taught Londoners the meaning of 
hygiene, the fire enabled them to apply the 
they had learned. 

And this is all so true that it is hard for 
us, looking back through the cold light of 
history, to visualize the horror of that time, 
0 gauge the suffering. Devastated Arras, 

Yokohama. Could London, 
ever have been brought so low? 

that 


blessings. 


lesson 


t 
burnt-out we 


wonder, 
Plag ue 


dea lly bubonic 


plague 


which still fitfully recurs in Oriental coun- 
tries—was no in Old London. 
From the eleventh to the seventeenth cen- 


stranger 


tury each generation of London’s citizens 
had to face at least one visitation. 

The epidemic of 1665 was the fourteenth 
of its kind recorded since the Norman Con- 
It 
it stayed in the city, 
insatiable, right on through the 
and the 


quest. Happily, it was also the last. 
came in the spring; 
devouring, 
summer! autumn, 

The summer of 1665 was hot and rainless 
a summer of clear skies 
and blazing sunshine. The unbroken spell 
of heat, from May to September, 


f 


fostered the spread of disease. 


like that of 1Q21 3 


lasting 
It sapped 
iwellers sweltering in 
weakened 


the vitality of city 


congested, insanitary homes, 


their resisting power. 


‘*Lord, have mercy on us” 

The plague reached its zenith in Septem- 
ber. Londoners were then dying at the rate 
of ten thousand, or more, a week, and upon 
almost every house were chalked the badges 


of infection—a grim red cross and the 
words, “Lord, have mercy on us.’’ 

Defoe, in his “Journal of the Plague 
Year,” has shown us a vivid and awful pi 


ture of that month. But perhaps it is rather 
too highly coloured. Though it grips our 
attention, that it 
drawn after the event, by one who set down 
on paper not what he had seen but what he 
imagined and had heard. Londoners are 
not, and never have been, given to morbid 
it is not in their unchanging nature 


we are conscious was 


terror; 


to face adversity quite in the manner that 
Defoe has shown 
In 1914, at the fi rumour of waft, some 
ielded to panic, drew their money from 
eir banks, feverishly hoarded food. But 
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not many quietly went their 


several ways seel unmoved, | still 


mindful of old interests and old occupations 


} 


just like Samuel Pepys in 1665. 

In September, when the plague was at 
its worst, Pepys wrote in his diary To the 
‘Tower, and there sen for the weekly B . 
and find 8,252 dead in which is a 
most dreadful numbe and shows reason to 
fear that the plague hath got that hold that 
it will yet continue among us But, with 
out even breaking the paragraph, he added 
“Thence to Branford, reading ‘The Vi 
laine,’ a_ pre eood play, ali 1e Way 
There a mach of M Povy's stood ready 
for me, and he at his house ready to come 
in, and so we togeth n to Swakely to 
Sir R. Vine 

The follow ng are extTi : from the diary 


ot John Evelyn f the Board of Trade 


“ September th Came h me, there 
perishing neal 10,000 pool creatures 
weekly; however, I went <¢ along the City 

a dismal passage « 1 dangerous to se¢ 
sO many coffins exposed in eets, now thin 
ot people, tive shops shut Ip, and a in 
mournful silence, as n knowing whose 
turn it might be nex 

“October 11th l wer rough the whole 
City, having occasion to alight out of the 
coach several time when I was sui 
roun led with multit 1€@S O. po pest lerous 
creatures pegoin alms a lreadfu 
prospect. 

But it was a | ‘ » which even 
Kk velyn could sh his eve In Septembe 


came news 7% i ire ; 2 1¢ Dutch 


ships. Wrote Pepys (then Clerk of the Acts 
to the Navy The ect t news did 
put us a in an ecstas ,4 tha t 
inspired into Sir J. Mini nd Mr. Eve 
such a sg] n ull my life 
I never met with so n i two hours as 
our company 
An Enormous Death Roll 
In the spring of 1665 e population 
London numbered ewer than 400,000 
soul Ot these 1 igue year, at 
least 100,000 px ed cast anothe 
The plague f ke the un 
Savoury «; ey | J ‘ Stree 
When it spread t er, an exodus 
began q ! | vho vutad 
afford 1 pourne { ewhere 1 
a cad ‘ ( ] 
, 1 be re : 
Cal i t j } ‘ 


of the merchants 


of Justice wert 

Many o the docto 
of the clergy. Do 
nust accompany tl 
clergy, not having 
not offer one | 
sometimes suggested 


But this is hardly 
facts or with huma 
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DecTorR's 

CHINA TEA 
is absolutely harmless to 
invalids and dyspeptics, for all 
excess of tannin and tannic acid 
is eliminated. Not merely is it 
harmless, it is also possessed of the 
most exquisite flavour you ever came 
across—the true delicate flavour of fine 
China Tea. 


“41h. sent FREE 


Send 3/4 for a pound of Doctor's 
China Tea to-day. We will include 
2 ozs. of the 4/- and 2 ozs. of the 
4/6 qualities as a FREE GIFT, 
together with name of nearest agent. 
HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, Ltd. 
(Vept. 87), 23 Kood Lane, London, t.C.3. 


DOCTORS 


CHINA TEA 
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See 


CHURCH ARMY 


in every Branch of 
its Great National 


Evangelistic & Welfare Work 


applies the Principles of 


THE RELIGION OF CHRIST 


to the affairs of Every- 
Day Life: believing that 
along these lines lies the 


ONLY SOLUTION 


of to-day’s 
Perplexing Problems 


eee 


Fullest particulars fron PREBENDARY 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Heat- 
uarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W 1 
will most gratefully receive donats 
crossed ** Barclays ajc Church Army”) towards the 
necessart y great expense. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


See eee 
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Points on Furnishing 


Ile: ‘* Frankly, I don’t like the idea of spend- 
ing alot of money on new furniture. One 
hears such odd tales of green wood being 
used, and that sort of thing.” 


She: ** Well, why not go in for some good 
second-hand ?” 


He: ‘* My dear, funds won’t run to it—else I 
would.” 





Send for the Bargain Booklet at once. 


















She: “ But it won't cost us so much. I 
went to Jelks with a friend the other day. 
They have some lovely 


High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture 


—reasonable, too; and she bought hers 
on an instalment plan which made it ever 


” 
SO easy. 


Invitation— 

Our Showrooms cover an area of 
500,000 sq. ft. You are cordially 
invited to pay a visit of inspection, or 
write for Bargain Booklet. It contains 
full particulars of thousands of 
remarkable furnishing bargains. 


£100,000 worth 


For Cash or Easy Terms. 


W. JELKS sins, 


263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 


Estb. over 50 years. 


Telephone: 2598 & 2599 North. 
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THE PYRAMID 














Fold in half from the top, 
take corner A and pleat 
inwards between the fold as 


2| 
L 


dotted lines A. Repeat the 


pleat from corner B 

















giving you this. 
Fold the two sides inwards 
on dotted lines. 


4 


Then turn up the bottom 
ends on dotted line. Turn 
over the serviette and repeat 
the folds on the other two 
sides and bottom ends 


in 


| 








Open out tostand,thebottom 


ends will fall making a base. 
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OMO 


BLEACHER—CLEANSER—PURIFIER. 
ANY British homes watch for these 


instructions on how to fold a serviette. 

More and more homes every day 
discover the right way to make serviettes 
flawlessly white—by using OMO. 


OMO iis simple to use, is economical, and 
has no harmful result whatever on white 
linens and cottons. It will help to make 
your table as attractive and inviting as you 
and your guests love to see it. 


VOT FOR COLOURS, WOOLLENS OR FLANNELS. 






Mix the OMO in 
a small basin with 
sufhcient cold water 


Pour contents of basin 
into cold water in the 
copper and stir until all 
F } theOMO is completely dissolt ed 

to make a thin cream, using ' } 
Then put in the clothes and 

one tablespoonful of OMO bring slowly to the boil, following 
for every galk n of water complete directions on packet. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


0 177—23 R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverroot, West Bromwicu anp Lonpon. 
































THE ROMANCE OF LONDON TOWN 





however, the second outbreak proved less 


serious than the first. Yet in March the 
weekly death roll still numbered fifty 
victims. The plague had not gone even in 
August. 


In that month Pepys went to see a friend 
who lived in Fenchurch Street. But he 
found the house locked and barred against 
him; there was a red cross on the door and 
the chalked words, “Lord, have mercy on 
us.”” 

Less than one month later came the fire. 

The Great Fire began its march through 
London on a Sunday. September 2 was the 
date; the time was about 2 a.m.; the place, 
a house off Eastcheap—in Pudding Lane. 
The Monument, from a design by 
Wren, perpetuates the site. A man named 
Farryner, a baker, occupied the house. 

The wind that Sunday happened to be 
blowing strongly from the east, and the fire 
in consequence spread rapidly. In the ware- 
Street the flames found 
which to feed—brandy and 
and oil. When they had 
licked up these nothing could restrain them. 


built 


houses of Thames 
rich 


barrels of tar 


fuel on 


The Eight Survivals 

Eleven of the City churches escaped. Of 
these eight are still standing intact: A’‘] 
Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower, St. Andrew 
Undershaft, St. Bartholomew the 
(Bishopsgate), St. Giles 
(Cripplegate), St. Helen (Bishopsgate), St. 
Katherine Cree, and St. Olave (Hart Street). 
Eighty-nine, however, were destroyed, also 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The practical and cautious Pepys, wiser 
than most, drove with his gold and plate to 
Bethnal Green. He also succeeded in pre- 
serving the Admiralty papers. These he 
buried deep in Sir William Batten’s garden 
while Sir William was burying his wine. 

When Pepys walked into the City on the 
fourth day of 


Great, 
St. Ethelburga 


the fire (Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 5), he found Fenchurch Street in ruins, 
Gracechurch Street a mere heap of smoulder- 
ing ashes, and Lombard Street and Cheap- 
side—the two richest streets of the world’s 
richest city—-completely gutted. The Royal 
Exchange, built in 1571 by Sir 
Gresham, too, had gone; ) 
Gresham remained. 


Thomas 
only a statue of 
And St. Paul’s was “a 
miserable sight, all the roof fallen, and the 
body of the Quire fallen into St. Faith’s.” 

The fire, still 
Before its progress 


moreover, 
mad could be stayed 
Ludgate also was swept away, and Fleet 
Street. 


Was raging. 


As you pass down modern Fleet Street on 
a ’bus you can hardly fail to notice on the 
wall of St. Dunstan’s Church a statue of 
Queen Elizabeth. That statue was rescued 
from the fire. It once graced the west front 
of Ludgate. 


Gunpowder 
The Japanese, in September, 1923, 
checked the spread of fire in Tokyo and 
Yokohama by the use of gunpowder; they 
blew up buildings, and so made gaps too 
wide for flames to leap. Londoners did the 
same in their city in September, 1666, 
At the corner of Cock Lane, on the west 
side of Smithfield Market, you may have 
seen the small gilt figure of a boy and have 
wondered why it was there. It marks the 
site of buildings thus demolished. Other 
buildings were blown up near Bishopsgate, 
and round the Temple 
last—on Friday, Septem- 
Great 


near Aldersgate, 
Church. So at 
ber 7—was the 
standstill. 

But not until it had destroyed more than 
two-thirds of London, devastated 450 acres 
of human habitations, In addition to 
churches, public buildings and warehouses, 


Fire brought to a 


some 15,000 dwelling-houses were razed to 

and people rendered 
And thousands of these luckless 
souls, Out of work all through the plague, 
again lost their employment. 

Yet what 
Old London could not have stood 
Say it had been pulled down and 
rebuilt bit by bit, as London is being pulled 


DS 


the ground 200,000 


homeless. 


a happy chance it was—this 
tragedy. 


lor ever, 


down and rebuilt to-day, it would still have 
been a breeding ground for disease. The 
fire, which suddenly and cruelly devoured 
the city, not merely consumed 
that were dirty and badly drained; 
it also scorched and so purified the ground 
on which they stood. Only fire could have 
that fouled by f 
sanitary neglect. 

money for the 


streets of 


houses 


purged soil centuries of 


To raise restoration of 
public buildings a tax was laid on coal. 
But there was no fund to help forward the 
restoration of private dwellings. Citizens, 
in order to rebuild their homes, had to rely 


upon their own resources and loans 
made up by the City Companies. 
still belonged to the future. Fire insurance 
was one of the results of the Great Fire; 
the “Hand in Hand,”’ 


1096. 


upon 
Insurance 


the earliest company, 
dates from 

Yet JTondoners contrived 
build. Within four years 10,000 houses had 


somehow to 
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been finished Before the end of the cen 
tury traces of the fire had almost wholly 
disappeared It would be hard to find a 


more striking example of what privat 


enterprise can do 


Wren’s Plan 
Sir Chi 
remode] 


Wren bad 


symmetrnu 


istopher 
I 


pur posed to 


London on al lines, with 


t} ) } 
thorouen 





ares, 


ht 





wide, Londoners, 


straig 4 
owed Wren to enrich their 


11 


though they a 


with 


city many beautiful — structures, 
defeated his main purpose. Before his plans 
were even nearly ready, thev had begun to 
build 

SO happily they preserve 1 heit city’s 
character. Th ew buildings mav have 
been-——as a writer of 1690 observed—“ more 
beautiful, more commodious, more solid,’’ 


than the old, but the street were still the 
streets of Tudor times, narrow and _tor- 
tuous Very inconvenient, no doubt: but 
Is Not inconvenience a low price to pay for 
their peculiar charm 

For a century after the fire, moreover, 
the conditions of life in London were only 
very slightly changed It is a mistake to 


i as marking the end 
of an epoch Not till al 


I yout 1750 did 
London, gorged with vealth which 
Britain's ontinuous wars with France 

1s howered upon her, begin 





ark, sO ( mie i lense 

populate 1 quart \ en merely a st 
of habitations along the \ bank Such, 
too, was Lambeth \nd sout rf the ve 
there was ttie €1Ssé¢ 

On the north side a ne arm had been 
i1rown out eastward Limehouse But 
it was a 1 na ! The houses faced 
the wate anda n n i few places were 
more than two ws deey Behind them 
lay open country, and walities, like 
Hoxton, noted for 1 ‘ irdens 

Che London \\ im III, of Anne and 
George I was s ling . I Ss essentials 
the London Good Queen Bess”: a 
walled t vn the t i continued to 
be closed t 17H0 a riverside 
town, Invested with a f n mm oofa 
tidal shore 

To-day one al m t | et that a river 
flows throug] London In 1700 and for 
another thirt ( least—the 
iver was London, the main thoroughfare 
both for busine ind easu And the 
inchorage, an unfailin irce of interest te 
he itizens, was there for evervone to see 


Even the biggest ship afloat coul 


moored as far up as London B 
Merchants and tradesmen 

the old manner, to make t me 

serve as home and 

Bloomsbury was on just 

looked on as a reside 

the gloom of respectabilit , 


settled on the City clerk 
The 


listinguished from thx 


apprentice, 


he hire He rejoiced n ne 
sports gamb ed away | I 
light-hearted way, an 
deeply and too often 
ale 

Phat was a fail ng con 
and to women as \ I 
temperance beverages 


Coffee ot a sort) was 


at one penny a cup as 

t hitty vears at lea Wi 
domestic use Tea 

Was generally re i 


rverous drug 


lenounced the habit of d1 


An Important Change 


Yet 1666 may be he 
important change 
From the davs 1) 
even Ca Cr. h 
fire, the ranks 
vere lited larg: 
ns if country g¢g I 
lis ceased » be 
eighteent centut 
wal t came to be 
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ant Sidney 
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elf even so far as toa 
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man 

his silly tendene 


the reign of Queen \ 


Sir Henry Picard, 
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Enter now for the 
Aladdin Competition 


.. The early entrants stand the 
best chance, so drop us a postcard 


without delay for full particu- 










Send _ postcard 

and learn how j 

Aladdin purchas- ‘ 

ers may compete | ip 

for these big _. & 
Se _ 


sash prizes. 


lars. he competition is a simple 








and interesting one, and it is open 
to all purchasers of Aladdin 


Incandescent Paraffin Lamps. 


The Aladdin is the safest, most efficient under all conditions. ‘The Aladdin 
and most economical lamp in the world, Lamp simply cannot explode, 
It will bathe a large room in a beauti- Other than the Cottage Model illustrated, 
ful 80 c.p. soft, white incandescent light Aladdin Lamps are supplied rs Table, 
f : Pedestal, Hanging and Floor Standard 
at a cost of less than 3d. an hour. It ; 5 bape a 
Pet nial ; Models in Brass, Oxidised Copper, 
requires no pumping or pressure and = QO iqiccg Silver. Carved Oek sae 
Mahogany. These and a variety of 
silk shades in many delightful designs 
and colourings may be seen at our West 
End Showrooms: 48, Mortimer Street 
smoke or smell. It is absolutely safe (near Oxford Circus), W.1. 


Prove the worth of an Aladdin Lamp before you decide 
to buy one 


lights as easily as a candle. It con- 
sumes a mixture of 94 per cent. air and 
6 per cent. common parafhn, and burns 
without the slightest trace of noise, 


Millions of enthusiastic Aladdin users have already proved all our claims for this wonderful 

lamp. But in order that you may completely satisfy yourself before entering for the Competition 

we invite you to test an Aladdin Lamp in your own home for 10 days free. If at the end of 

that time you are not absolutely convinced that the Aladdin is the best lamp you could possibly 
buy, simply return it at our expense. 


Abaddi 


INCANDESCENT PARAFFIN LAMPS 


Beware of cheap and inferior imitations 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED GET YOURS FREE 
to demonstrate the Aladdin in territory where We want one user in each locality to whom 
oi: lamne are used Femeiteres! ae customers can be referred. In that way you 
7 : ; Pee nee ee may get your own without cost. Be the for 
Let us show you how to earn £100 a month 


tunate one to write first for 10 days’ free trial 


Write auickly tor territory and learn how to get one free. 


and samples. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, LTD., 
11 Aladdin Buildings, 136 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 





Special £100 Competition If you already have an Aladdin Lamp, 


e write for particulars of} this Separali 
for Aladdin Users 


Com petition. 
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A thousand thanks, old son, for the job you've done, 
With your solder and the great FLUXITE. 

All the lassies in the town, they will eye me up and down, 
When | shout to my platoon “Eyes right!” 


HERE IS no end to the things 

solder and FLUXITE will mend 
—from the humble kettle to the aristo- 
cratic guardsman’s helmet. No solder- 
ing job is too difficult when you've a 
tin of FLUXITE to help you. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-Day, 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show 
you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use. It contains a special ‘“small-space" 
Soldering Iron with non-heating metal handle,a Pocket 
Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, etc., and full instructions. 
Price 7/6. Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Eng. 






REDUCED 
PRICE 


716Q 
aa, | 
ae } 
Sy 


y, 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 


or any soldering jobs about the home. 


QVCUPRAQAQUGAUACAUUUAAULODAQAQOAAADUAHADAG SUE VDT ALA!!! 





|_——_L N E R— 


RESTAURANT CAR 
EXPRESSES 


BETWEEN 


LONDON— 


King’s Cross 
Liverpool Street 
Marylebone 





AND | 
EASTERN COUNTIES 
MIDLANDS 


PRINCIPAL YORKSHIRE | 
TOWNS 


NORTH OF ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 














EAST COAST ROUTE 


SHORTEST AND QUICKEST 


KING’S CROSS 
| and SCOTLAND 








| THE CONTINENT 
via HARWICH 








| 
Full Travel Information obtainable from | 
| any L.N.E.R. Office or Passenger Managers | 
| at Liverpool Street Station, LONDON, 
E.C.2; YORK; Waverley Station, EDIN- 
BURGH; or Trafic Superintendent, 
L.N.E.R., ABERDEEN. | 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA, I listened to a 
lament a few days ago, expressed by 
two or three little children now at 

school, on the uselessness of many of the things 
they have to learn there. I suppose that 
many of the ordinary lessons do seem rather 
useless to the small scholar. He resents being 
expected to know the dates of kings and of 
battles long forgotten by paterfamilias, and 
thinks that many of the facts he now laboriously 
commits to memory cannot possibly serve any 
useful purpose to him later on in life. A child 
cannot be expected to appreciate the value of 
mind and memory training afforded by some 
of his lessons. 

Most children do, however, realize that it is 
very useful to be able to speak more than one 
language fluently. Of course, children possess 
varying degrees of facility in acquiring 
languages, but most little children learn fairly 
easily. ‘The younger they begin the better. At 
first only a good vocabulary and a certain degree 
of fluency of speech is possible, and as intelligence 
grows correct writing and grammatical accuracy 
can be acquired. Irom an international point 
of view, it is important to encourage the study 
of modern languages in our schools. The man 
who can converse and correspond in a language 
other than his own possesses a sense of power, 
and sooner or later will find his knowledge use- 
ful 


Tul. 


PAMELA. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters tn this 
column. 


A Userut Recipe. Cordon bleu (Ipswich).— 
The recipe you want forms a very useful basis 
for all kinds of cakes, and you can flavour it in 
many different ways to provide variety. Take 
any number of eggs you like and their weight 
In sugar, butter and flour. Beat the sugar and 
butter together until creamy and then add the 
well-beaten eggs, and lastly the flour. If you 
like you can bake this mixture as one cake or 
divide it into a number of patty-pans. In the 
latter case a crystallized cherry in the middle 
of each little cake is a finish. ~ 


SPRING 


RENOVATIONS ksperance (Letch 
worth) 


Che scheme you send me for laying out 


your dress allowance seems quite practical ex 
cept that you leave too small a margin for small 
Yr ] ’ . 

Mecidentals such as shoe repairs, etc. You can 





effect a great economy by giving your good 
frocks and outdoor garmeuts a new lease of life 
by sending them to be cleaned by Pullars, of 
Perth. Another good scheme is to let the same 
reliable firm dye the garment for you. Most 
women know what it is to get tired of the colour 
of a dress or coat long before it is really worn 
out, so it is a boon to know that Pullars will 
return the garment dyed some new and fashion- 
able shade and looking as good as new. 


To CLEAN ALUMINIUM. Housekeeper (Acton). 

-You must never use soda to clean your 
aluminium cooking utensils, and it is quite easy 
to keep pots and pans beautifully bright if you 
use this preparation. Shred up 1% Ib. of soap 
and put it on to boil with just enough water 
to melt it. Take 4 lb. of powdered whitening 
and a tablespoonful of wood ash and mix them 
and stir them into the melted soap. Add half a 
cup of cold water and stir the mixture over the 
fire, to avoid lumps. Then pour it into tins 
or jars and cover when cool. A little of this 
paste on a cloth will produce a brilliantly clean 
surface of the metal. 


PLENTIFUL Hor WaTER. Housewife (Ealing). 

You tell me that you are very anxious to 
equip your new house so that you will always 
have plenty of hot water for baths, washing-up 
and every other domestic purpose. You will 
find Wood, Russell & Co.’s Sentry Boiler just 
what you want, for it burns patent fuels, coke or 
authracite very economically, and will also con 
sume all the household rubbish. It produces an 
abundant supply of really hot water. 


A Fasnion Hint. M. R. L. (Exeter).—It is 
certainly quite ‘‘in fashion” to wear a veil, 
and personally I think it adds a touch of dis- 
tinction to the toilette. The Windermere veils 
are a great boon, for they wear well and keep 
the hair tidy in windy weather and when motor- 
ing. The Windermere veils are no trouble to 
adjust, and are made so that they fit snugly 
over the hat brim. ; 

A HeattH Hint. Bluebell (Harrogate).— 
There seems to be a good deal of influenza 
about just now, and it is trying for you to be 
so susceptible to it, particularly as you are 
always more or less troubled by rheumatic 
pains. Fortunately I can recommend a remedy 
which will afford great relief to both complaints. 
I reter to Cephos, which physicians use and 
recommend freely. It is not only an effectual, 
but also a perfectly safe remedy. I shall hope 


soon to hear from you that by the aid of Cephos 
you have banished both these enemies to good 
health. 
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RENOVATING A Coat-FRocK. Miranda (Dar- 
lington).—You can most certainly renovate your 
coat-frock and give it just the distinctive touch 
that brings it up to dat lake off all the old 
trimming and then carefully brush the serge and 
wipe it with a damp cloth and press it. You 
can then apply ribbon motifs in any contrasting 
colour you fancy. ‘This treatment of navy blue 
serge is very fashionable this season, and the 
ribbon introduces the note of colour which 1s 
SO attractive. 


A SprinGc Horimay. A. M. M. (Watford) 
On the whole I think you are to be congratu 
lated on having your holiday fixed for the 
spring rather than later. I would suggest you 
spend it on the South Coast, because you will 
then get a maximum of warmth and sunshine, 
and the beauty of the English southern counties 
is unsurpassed in the early spring. 

OLD FURNITURE. Blanche (Tamworth).—You 
are very fortunate to possess so much charming 
old furniture, and you will find it quite easy to 
keep it in good condition if you use Stephen 


son's Furniture Cream Rub a little of the 
cream well into the wood with a soft piece of 
flannel and then polish with a clean duster. 


This not only preserves the wood, but gives it 
that deep polish which is such a charm in old 
world furniture 


For THE Hair Worried 
hair is certainly in a very 


l.iverpool).— Your 
unhealthy condition, 
and as long as so much dandruff remains in 
the scalp it will continue fall out. Quite the 
best treatment is t scalp well at night 
with a cioth dipped into pure olive oil. This 
removes all the dandruff, and the next day the 
hair must be carefully washed Then a useful 
preparation which will | scalp healthy 

neentrated bay 
This can be 
hair two or 


rub th 


ep the 
is made by mixing 2 oz ris 

rum with 8 oz. of liquid paraftin 
well rubbed into the roots of the 


three times a w 


FOR THE COMPLEXION I fhic 
1s true, aS you say, that some 


Richmond) It 
pe ple do not like 
Personally IT think 
great mistake Much of the dirt and 
dust of a town 1 


to use soap on their faces 
this 18 a 


greasy in character and can 


only be satisfactorily removed by using s ap. 
Of course you must be careful to choose a 
reliable mal of soap I can recommend 
Price’s Old English Lavender Soap, which is 
not nly ver emollient and soothing to the 
skin, but is also deliciously perfumed. 


For THE TUCK-BOX Uncle Joe 


Oswestry) 
\ few schools nowadays veto the 


tuck-box, but 


] expect your young nephew congratulates him 
self on being at a school where the tuck-box is 
allowed kor your ntribution to the parcel 
to be nt at mid-term why not for a complete 
change get a_ box f Wailkinson’s Pontefract 
Cakes? ‘They are ve vhol me and deliciou 
Home DECORATION \ Chelmsford) In 
the earl pring the tl it f most housewives 
turn toward | wld renovation andre 
newal It is quite the t time to invest in 
new rtains and tonne | n vers, and y 
would well advised to get your new one 
from M }’ h A f Nottingham If 
uooWri I Pik QUiver they will 





send you a helpful list, and theit 
will give you new and hap] idea 
your windows attractivel 


curtain book 
of draping 











ScHOOL PUNISHMENTS. Mater (Reigate) Per 
sovally I think y would | ll-advised to in 
terfere. 

A RECOMMENDATION Enquirer (Leeds).—Yi 
can absolutely rely on the } lity of the goods 
made by the firm you mention, and it would be 
quite safe t order frot ther post 

A Detictous Puppin (‘onstant Reader 
(Nottingham) I see 1 reas why Sunday 
evening supper should | \ L\ such ; 
dull meal.’ Of course, el expects the 
time-honoured cold roast beef and baked pota 
toes, but you can introduce sor riginality in 
the puddings. Here is a suggestion that always 
meets with approval. Mak elly from a re 
liable packet jelly and pour it into a mould 
containing a variety ol it-up fruits, orange, 
banana, pineapple, et Set aside to cool and 
set and serve with cust pped cream 


Goop MANNERS. 1) Staines) You shculd 


write to thank your friends for your pleasant 
visit directly after you return t r own home. 
It is not polite to neglect this for several days 

OBLIGATIONS OF ‘TENAN | M Stevenage) 


ven if you have no agreement to repair 


must take reasonable care 


& property, and 
if you break windows \ will certainly have t 
replace them. 

fo IMPROVE THE FIGURE B Bee (Salis 
bury) he fact that you lead ch a busy and 
energetic life makes it ne 1 to wear 
a corset which giv support nd vet yields 
freely to every movement the ly rhe 
Health Corset Compar t 19, Morle 
House, 26-28, Holborn \ t, EF.C.1, make 
just the right kind of corset for y to wear 
and you should write to tl for their Natural 
ase Corset it onl ts 7 rid, post tree 
and is made of strong trill 








THE VOGUE FOR VELVETEE 





lHis is distinctly a lvet eason, and the 
charm of this material for t fashioning of 
frock coat i. \ t Messt Lew 

f Manchester, offer a1 lightful shad 

1 the \W erful lhe plait 
colours are particular t fr ind 
can be btained, not | itiful 
hace but also ip a lor 
warm and mfortal f te excel 
lent, and Lew) \W teen 1s un 
rivalled for lurabil i ! ctive Tange 
f colours in which it (hildretr 
invariably look their best 11 
thing could be prett t irt rh 
frock in plain velveteet th fur r al 

t r ¢ it in th hne « 
velveteen Messt Lew +] ntr 
luced a very fine ral t rik nder 
t! I istered nar St th {let 
t nd to al readet ] t of f t 
tert f either Vel t x (ot 
tor G } bot t I I 
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Good to make! Good to see! 
Extremely good to eat! No 
wonder Green's Sponge Mixture 
is the tea-time favourite through- 


out the length and breadth of REE s 


the land. G The Original Bric 


Of all Gtocers and Stores, 4 P NG Ee 4 
1 D. 
PER = PKT 
62 ~ 
Chocolate or Raspberry Flavours 7d. per pkt oy | xX U >»? be 


WRITE FOR FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 








The Ideal Preparation for making 
Sponge Sandwiches. Swiss Rolls, ete 


Prepared by L ar daltii-laatlacle mes 
GREENS CHOCOLATE MOULD, CUSTARDS, JELLIES, FAIRY TEA CAKES. ETC 





